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PREFACE 


The  volume  here  presented  represents  a  modification 
of  the  Domesday  Book  Town  Studies  plan.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  volume  under  that  title  (Town  Studies  I) 
carried  as  its  leading  feature  the  plats  of  “Farms  and 
Farmers  of  1860,”  together  with  short,  formal  accounts 
of  the  several  towns  studied,  and  a  statistical  appendix. 
The  introduction,  containing  general  historical  facts 
and  observations  resulting  from  the  intensive  study  of 
the  local  areas  called  towns,  was  comparatively  brief. 
The  atlas  format  of  that  book  was  determined  by  the 
dimensions  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  the 
plats;  but  it  made  a  volume  which  was  inconvenient  to 
read  so  far  as  the  text  was  concerned. 

The  twenty-three  towns  treated  in  the  first  volume 
of  Town  Studies  were  widely  scattered  through  the 
southern  counties  of  the  state.  The  thirty-one  towns 
enclosed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  four  counties 
treated  herein  are  contiguous.  In  effect,  we  are  dealing 
in  the  present  volume  with  a  region,  or,  to  be  exact,  two 
regions  in  which  characteristic  phases  of  state  history 
had  their  beginnings  and  their  logical  development. 
Into  the  southern  pair  of  counties,  Kenosha  and  Racine, 
where  the  land  was  invitingly  open  to  settlement  either 
in  the  form  of  “oak  openings”  or  of  prairie,  pressed  the 
early-coming  immigrants  from  New  York,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  subsidiary  portions  of  Yankeeland,  with  some 
others  both  native  and  foreign.  Bringing  with  them 
some  money  and  farming  equipment,  or  the  credit  req¬ 
uisite  to  supply  these  as  well  as  to  purchase  govern¬ 
ment  lands,  they  entered  at  once  upon  a  comparatively 
large  scale  production  of  wheat  and  quickly  made  v  alu- 
able  farms.  Into  the  heavily  forested  region  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Ozaukee  counties  filtered  the  somewhat 
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later-coming  Germans,  with  other  foreigners  and 
Americans  who  coveted  a  lake-shore  farming  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  large  proportion  of  these  were  devoid  of 
funds,  depending  on  their  personal  labor  force  to  make 
a  living  and  gradually  to  improve  the  small  tracts  of 
woodland  upon  which  they  settled.  The  process  of 
making  farms  there,  our  researches  revealed,  was  the 
labor  of  a  generation. 

In  the  facts  that  the  two  districts  of  the  area  were 
originally  occupied  by  settlers  of  different  origins  and 
unequal  circumstances,  and  that  their  agricultural  his¬ 
tory  accentuated  the  usual  contrast  between  an  open 
land  economy  and  a  forest  land  economy,  we  have  the 
key  to  the  general  history  of  the  four  counties.  So  deep¬ 
running  was  the  influence  of  the  originally  contrasted 
covering  of  the  land,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  use 
the  descriptive  phrase  “Prairie  and  Forest”  as  a  sub¬ 
title  of  the  book. 

Inasmuch  as  the  material  published  in  this  volume 
constitutes  the  more  general  results  of  our  intensive 
study  of  the  region — results  corresponding  to  the  data 
printed  in  the  introduction  to  Town  Studies  I,  though 
much  greater  in  bulk — it  was  deemed  best  to  print  it  as 
a  separate  volume  in  the  usual  format,  reserving  the 
plats  and  formal  treatments  of  individual  towns  for 
possible  future  publication  in  atlas  format.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  material  in  this  volume  determines  its 
classification  as  one  of  the  General  Studies,  of  which 
my  History  of  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin  was  the  first 
in  the  Domesday  Book  series. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  rendered  me 
in  the  production  of  this  book  by  Doctor  Louise  Phelps 
Kellogg,  senior  research  associate  of  this  Society,  who 
read  the  manuscript  and  made  many  helpful  sugges- 
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tions;  by  Mabel  Marks,  research  assistant,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  much  aid  in  the  detailed  inquiries  whose 
results  the  book  summarizes;  and  especially  by  Edna 
Louise  Jacobson,  assistant  editor,  whose  painstaking 
accuracy  and  unremitting  vigilance  at  every  stage  of 
the  work  are  to  be  thanked  for  much  of  the  usefulness  it 
may  possess.  The  help  of  these  colleagues  does  not, 
however,  absolve  me  from  responsibility  for  such 
blemishes  as  the  book  may  show. 

I  am  also  under  obligation  to  William  Horlick,  Jr., 
curator  of  the  Society,  for  facilitating  my  personal  in¬ 
spection  of  the  rural  areas  of  Racine  and  Kenosha 
counties;  and  to  J.  H.  A.  Lacher,  curator  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Society,  for  a  similar  service  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  visit  to  Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee  counties. 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  John  F. 
Callahan,  together  with  the  county  superintendents  of 
Kenosha,  Racine,  Milwaukee,  and  Ozaukee  counties, 
aided  in  promulgating,  and  the  teachers  of  these  coun¬ 
ties  through  praiseworthy  cooperation  carried  out  a 
plan  for  a  social  census  by  schools.  Individual  teachers 
helped,  further,  by  making  definite  social  studies  of 
rural  towns.  I  appreciate  the  generous  assistance  of  all 
these,  as  well  as  that  given,  in  unstinted  measure,  by 
the  pupils  of  many  schools  and  by  their  patient  elders 
at  home. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  far-sighted 
generosity  of  the  Roard  of  Curators  of  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Society  in  setting  aside  the  income  of  the  George 
B.  Burrows  Fund  for  prosecuting  the  Domesday  Book 

work. 

Joseph  Schafer 


MADISON ,  OCTOBER,  1926. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  TERRAIN 


THE  four  counties  discussed  in  the  present  volume 
lie  along  Lake  Michigan  from  the  Illinois  boundary 
north.  The  extreme  distance  from  the  south  bound¬ 
ary  of  Kenosha  County  to  the  north  boundary  of 
Ozaukee  County  is  seventy-two  miles,  or  the  length  of 
twelve  surveyor’s  townships.  Ozaukee  and  Milwaukee 
counties  each  stretch  north  and  south  over  four  town¬ 
ships,  while  Racine  and  Kenosha  have  a  combined 
breadth  of  four  townships.  The  northern  counties  are 
narrow  from  east  to  west,  averaging  less  than  two 
townships  or  twelve  miles,  while  the  southern  counties 
are  narrow  from  north  to  south,  but  run  west  from  the 
lake  four  and  a  fraction  townships  or  about  twenty- 
five  miles  on  the  average. 

The  controlling  feature  of  the  topography  is  Lake 
Michigan,  occupying  a  great  north  and  south  trending 
depression  which  varies  in  depth  from  a  surface  eleva¬ 
tion  of  580  feet  above  sea-level  to  about  300  feet  below 
sea-level.  The  enormous  depth  of  the  depression,  the 
character  of  the  rock  strata  eroded  away  in  the  sculp¬ 
turing  process,  and  the  geographical  relation  of  the 
lake  bed  to  Green  Bay  and  to  the  Mississippi  River 
trench,  are  evidences  that  the  lake  was  produced  main¬ 
ly  by  glacial  erosion.  And  since  the  glacial  move¬ 
ments  which  created  the  lake  bed  were  also  the  most 
important  factors  in  giving  the  adjacent  lands  their 
present  characters,  the  story  of  the  glaciation  of  this 
region  is  the  best  means  of  understanding  the  terrain. 
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The  geologist  has  found  rock  records  to  convince 
him  that  the  south-moving  glacier  which  covered  all 
of  eastern  Wisconsin  was  divided  into  two  great  lobes 
(with  other  secondary  lobes),  the  one  forcing  its  way 
south  along  the  course  of  a  pre-glacial  river  which 
finally  became  Lake  Michigan,  the  other  trending 
southwest,  forming  the  much  smaller  and  shallower 
Green  Bay  and  gradually  spreading  over  the  interior 
lowland  from  the  edge  of  the  driftless  area  on  the  west 
to  and  beyond  the  Niagara  escarpment  on  the  east.  In 
what  is  called  the  Niagara  or  eastern  upland  (because 
it  is  all  underlaid  by  the  Niagara  limestone),  the  two 
once  separated  lobes  met,  the  ice  sheet  from  Lake 
Michigan  pushing  southwest,  west,  or  even  northwest, 
the  Green  Bay  lobe  southeast,  east,  and  northeast. 

This  glacial  movement  was  repeated  several  times 
at  widely  separated  intervals  of  time,  and  there  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  interglacial  periods  during  which 
the  ordinary  weathering  and  erosion  forces,  especially 
water,  were  very  active  in  modifying  the  land  forms. 
Also,  during  such  interglacial  periods  vegetation  de¬ 
veloped,  as  is  proved  by  the  existence  farther  north  of 
an  ancient  forest,  buried  under  the  later  glacial  drifts. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  glacier  were  numerous. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  supposed  to  have  planed  down 
the  underlying  rock  formation  (Niagara  limestone) 
over  most  of  the  area  from  100  to  200  feet.  This  pro¬ 
cess  removed  all  of  the  soil  which  mantled  the  surface, 
cut  away  the  rock  below  the  plane  in  which  caves  ap¬ 
pear,  and  polished  or  grooved  (striated)  the  bedrock  in 
ways  which  can  still  be  seen.  It  established  the  basis 
for  a  generally  level  or  slightly  sloping  land  surface. 
Much  of  the  rock  which  the  glacier  displaced  was 
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ground  to  powder,  thus  preparing  new  soil;  the  mantle 
of  weathered  rock  or  soil  was  partly  carried  southward 
and  spread  over  the  Illinois  prairies,  partly  dropped  by 
the  melting  ice  over  other  parts  of  the  four  counties,  to 
be  distributed  by  the  action  of  water  under  the  surface 
of  glacial  lakes,  by  glacial  streams,  and  by  the  normal 
erosion  processes  of  the  post-glacial  era.  Just  as  por¬ 
tions  of  the  rock  and  soil  of  the  region  were  carried  be¬ 
yond  its  boundaries,  so  also  material  picked  up  by  the 
glacier  in  other  regions,  like  northern  Wisconsin,  north¬ 
ern  Michigan,  and  Canada,  was  dropped  on  the  surface 
of  our  four-county  strip.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  13  per  cent  of  the  present  soil  was  imported. 
Some  of  the  rock  material  thus  brought  in  differed 
radically  from  the  native  Niagara  limestone.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  granite  boulders,  for  example,  which 
must  have  come  down  from  the  region  of  crystalline 
rocks;  there  are  occasional  masses  or  bits  of  drift  cop¬ 
per,  which  is  native  to  the  Lake  Superior  country;  there 
have  been  found  diamonds  at  a  number  of  points,  some 
of  them  within  the  limits  of  these  counties;  and  there 
exist  beds  of  soil  known  as  the  Lake  Superior  red  clay, 
which  must  have  been  made  from  material  imported  by 
the  glacier  and  distributed  by  the  agency  of  water.  A 
number  of  gravel  hills,  particularly  in  the  western  por¬ 
tions  of  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties,  testify  to  the 
way  in  which  the  melting  glacier,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  dropped  gigantic  loads  of  partly  disintegrated 
rock  which  had  been  carried  sometimes  for  long  dis¬ 
tances. 

During  glacial  times  the  lake  (now  called  Michi¬ 
gan,  but  by  geologists  named  glacial  Lake  Chicago) 
was  not  only  at  a  much  higher  stage  than  it  is  at  present, 
but  its  outline  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  present 
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Lake  Michigan.  Moreover,  the  border  of  the  lake 
varied  from  time  to  time  during  the  glacial  era.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  persistence  of  ancient  shore  lines 
and  beaches,  of  which  several  distinct  fragments  re¬ 
main  in  Racine,  Kenosha,  and  Ozaukee  counties.  The 
cutting  back  of  the  land  by  the  modern  lake  has  been 
so  marked  in  many  portions,  especially  in  Milwaukee 
Comity,  that  these  old  shore  lines  have  been  obliterated. 
Otherwise  they  would  doubtless  appear  along  much 
more  of  the  eastern  edge  of  the  four  counties. 

As  it  is,  there  is  a  fringe  of  land  beginning  below 
the  Illinois  line  and  extending,  with  irregular  breadth, 
through  Kenosha  County  and  north  into  Racine 
County,  which  in  origin  is  an  ancient  lake  bed  and  lake 
beach.  Ihis  land  is  low  lying;  it  is  usually  light  in 
texture  though  in  places  sufficiently  fertile  for  garden¬ 
ing  purposes.  It  now  constitutes  a  lake-front  area  of 
specialized  agriculture,  producing  truck  crops — cab¬ 
bages,  onions,  sugar  beets,  etc.  A  small  tract  of  land 
similar  in  character  and  in  origin  is  to  be  found  also  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Ozaukee  County,  the  belt 
stretching  on  into  the  neighboring  county  of  Sheboygan. 

Beyond  these  tracts,  which  lie  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  lake  level,  and  back  from  the  present  shore  line  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  land  rises  by  a  succession  of  stages 
to  the  crest  of  the  kettle  moraine  which  through  much 
of  its  course  overlies  the  Niagara  escarpment.  The 
area  under  consideration,  therefore,  is  only  a  part  of 
the  Niagara  cuesta,  or  upland,  which  slopes  definitely 
toward  the  lake  an  average  of  twelve  feet  to  the  mile 
throughout  most  of  its  extent.  The  ascent,  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  and  in  most  of  Ozaukee,  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeds  200  feet  and  never  300  feet  above  the  lake  level. 
In  Racine  and  Kenosha  the  extreme  limit  is  400  feet. 
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This  fact  determines  the  course  of  the  rivers,  all  ex¬ 
cept  two  of  which  empty  into  Lake  Michigan.  The 
exceptions  are  (1)  the  Pishtaka  or  Fox  River,  which, 
rising  in  the  Oconomowoc  Lake  area  of  Waukesha 
County,  trends  south  across  the  western  parts  of  Racine 
and  Kenosha  counties  and  beyond  to  and  into  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River;  and  (2)  the  Des  Plaines  River,  which  rises 
in  Racine  County  and  trending  southeast  and  south 
finally  joins  the  Illinois  instead  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan — though  the  choice  is  a  doubtful  one  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  low  watershed  separating  the  river  from  the 
lake. 

The  other  principal  streams  are  (a)  Milwaukee 
River,  (b)  Menomonee  River,  (c)  Root  River,  and  (d) 
Pike  River.  Cedar  Creek  is  an  important  affluent  of 
Milwaukee  River,  joining  it  within  Ozaukee  County 
but  rising  farther  west;  and  Sauk  Creek  is  a  short,  in¬ 
dependent  stream  entering  Lake  Michigan  at  Port 
Washington  in  the  same  county.  Milwaukee  River  has 
its  principal  sources  within  the  kettle  moraine  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Fond  du  Lac  counties,  not  far  distant  from 
Lake  Winnebago.  It  flows  mainly  east  across  the 
Niagara  cuesta  to  Fredonia  in  Ozaukee  County,  at 
which  point  it  is  about  seven  miles  from  the  lake.  The 
river  at  that  point  makes  a  sharp  bend  and  flows  south 
nearly  parallel  to  the  lake  for  thirty-two  miles,  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  where  it  enters  the  lake.  Cedar  Creek,  rising  in 
Washington  County,  joins  the  Milwaukee  at  Cedar- 
burg  in  Ozaukee  County;  while  the  Menomonee,  with 
headwaters  in  Washington  and  Ozaukee  counties,  flows 
partly  in  Waukesha  and  Milwaukee  comities,  and  en¬ 
ters  Milwaukee  River  within  the  city.  Root  River  has 
its  principal  source  in  western  Milwaukee  County.  If 
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flows  south  about  twelve  miles,  then  east  six  miles  along1 
the  Milwaukee-Racine  boundary,  thence  southeast  to 
the  lake  at  the  city  of  Racine.  Pike  River  is  inferior  to 
the  other  streams  described  both  in  respect  to  length 
and  in  respect  to  flowage.  It  rises  in  Racine  County, 
town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  trends  south  and  south¬ 
east  to  the  lake  at  Kenosha,  where  its  estuary  forms  the 
harbor,  as  does  Root  River  at  Racine  and  Milwaukee 
River  at  Milwaukee. 

The  description  of  these  rivers  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  their  general  course  through  the  four  counties  is 
prevailingly  southward.  This  is  due  to  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  as  affected  by  the  glacier.  A  succes¬ 
sion  of  north  and  south  ridges  and  lowlands  parallels 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  ridges  are  called  recessional 
moraines  of  the  Lake  Michigan  glacier,  which  in  this 
latitude  pushed  its  way  laterally  over  the  land.  When 
the  glacier  began  to  recede,  it  left  at  its  margin  masses 
of  soil,  rocks,  and  other  detritus.  The  melting  process, 
however,  was  not  uniform,  due  to  temperature  varia¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  affected  also  by  changes  in  the  rate  at 
which  the  ice  sheet  moved.  The  result  is  several  almost 
parallel  low  ridges  separated  by  depressions.  In  these 
depressions  the  streams  flow  southward,  but  alternately 
break  through  to  the  lake  as  in  the  case  of  Menomonee 
River,  or  find  an  opening  in  the  restraining  ridge  caused 
by  the  lake  cutting  back  to  the  lowland,  as  in  the  case 
of  Milwaukee  River.  The  Des  Plaines  River,  likewise, 
is  directed  southward  by  the  general  trend  of  the 
glacial  ridges,  while  the  Pishtaka  has  sculptured  its 
trench  in  part  within  the  very  broad  terminal  moraine 
which  covers  western  Kenosha  and  Racine  counties.1 

1  See  accompanying  map. 
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The  glacial  ridges,  varying  in  breadth  from  one  mile 
to  ten  or  twelve  miles,  are  usually  somewhat  rolling, 
but  seldom  or  never  rugged.  They  constitute  the  best 
drained  and  on  the  whole  most  desirable  farm  lands. 
The  intervening  depressions,  which  in  the  four  lake- 
shore  counties  constitute  a  much  smaller  area  than  the 
ridges,  are  sometimes  marshy,  sometimes  excellent  for 
grain  crops  or  grass,  but  often  they  require  artificial 
drainage,  which  is  not  in  all  cases  practicable.  The  most 
extensive  areas  of  such  lowland  in  Racine  and  Kenosha 
counties  are  in  the  belt  six  or  seven  miles  in  breadth 
which  occupies  most  of  the  towns  of  Norway  and  Dover 
in  Racine,  and  portions  of  Brighton  and  Salem  in 
Kenosha  County.  In  Milwaukee  County  there  is  a  belt 
of  lowland  along  Milwaukee  River  which  extends  a 
short  distance  into  Ozaukee  County.  Much  of  the 
southern  projection  of  this  depression  has  been  drained 
or  graded  up  in  the  course  of  building  the  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  its  suburbs.  The  other  depressions  in  the 
four  counties  are  narrow  strips,  some  of  them  well 
drained  by  the  natural  streams  which  flow  through 
them.  There  are  a  few  lakes  and  ponds,  the  largest 
being  Wind  Lake  in  the  town  of  Norway,  Racine 
County,  Tichigan  Lake  in  Waterford,  Racine  County, 
and  Twin  Lakes  in  Randall,  Kenosha  County. 

None  of  the  rivers  mentioned  above  is  navigable  save 
at  its  mouth,  where,  by  means  of  dredging,  the  Pike, 
Root,  and  Milwaukee  rivers  and  Sauk  Creek  have  been 
made  available  as  harbors  for  lake  shipping.  Mil¬ 
waukee  River  is,  however,  exceedingly  valuable  for  its 
water  powers.  There  is  a  fall  of  370  feet  between  the 
uppermost  dam  on  that  river  and  its  mouth.  Of  this 
potential  only  122  feet  had  been  developed  in  1908. 
The  portion  of  Milwaukee  River  within  the  counties  of 
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Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee  has  a  potential  amounting  to 
48.5  feet.  There  are  now  (1923)  in  operation  on  that 
stretch  of  the  river,  power  plants  which  develop  most  of 
the  potential  power.  The  first  of  these,  counting  from 
upstream,  is  the  Waubeka  dam  with  a  seven-foot  head; 
then  follow,  in  order,  the  Chair  Factory  and  the  Graf¬ 
ton  dams  at  Grafton,  with  twelve-foot  and  seventeen- 
foot  heads  respectively,  the  Lime  Kiln  dam  in  section 
25,  township  10  north,  range  21  east,  with  a  twelve- 
foot  head,  the  Thiensville  dam  with  five  feet,  Milwaukee 
dam  with  nineteen,  and  South  Milwaukee  dam  sixteen 
feet.2 

Cedar  Creek,  within  the  boundaries  of  Ozaukee 
County,  has  at  present  five  powers:  Cedarburg  Woolen 
Mills,  Columbia  Mills,  Hamilton  Mill,  Ruck,  and  Wire 
and  Kail  Factory.  The  last  named  has  a  head  of  twen¬ 
ty-two  feet;  the  others,  in  reverse  order,  fourteen, 
twelve,  ten,  and  eleven  feet  respectively.  Thus  the 
small  county  of  Ozaukee  has  an  aggregate  of  ten  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable  water  powers,  while  Milwaukee 
County  has  only  the  two  powers  on  Milwaukee  River 
and  Mansville  dam  on  the  Menomonee. 

The  two  southern  counties  have  an  aggregate  of 
eight  dams,  counting  all  existing  works  whether  effec¬ 
tive  or  not.  Seven  of  these  are  in  Racine  County  and 
only  one  in  Kenosha.  This  latter  is  at  Wilmot  on  Fox 
River,  where  there  is  a  head  of  only  three  feet.  Roches¬ 
ter  on  the  same  river  has  four  feet  and  Waterford  five. 
At  Burlington  the  dam  is  in  White  River,  a  branch  of 
the  Fox,  and  the  head  there  is  ten  feet.  Horlick’s  dam 
on  Root  River  above  Racine  has  a  head  of  twelve  feet. 
The  other  dams  in  Racine  County — at  Wind  Lake, 

2  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission,  Second  Report  on  Water 
Powers,  1914-1923  (Madison,  1924),  535-541. 
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Lake  Denoon,  and  Lake  Waubesee — are  not  used  for 
power.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  two  northern  counties 
have  a  decided  superiority  over  the  southern  pair  in 
water  power  wealth.  Milwaukee  River  and  Cedar 
Creek  in  pioneer  times  were  favorites  of  the  mill-site 
speculators,  who  seized  with  avidity  upon  such  lands  as 
appeared  to  afford  opportunity  for  power  development. 
They  had  entered  lands  in  the  still  unbroken  forests  of 
Ozaukee  County,  for  that  purpose,  as  early  as  1834-37.3 
Sawmills  and  grist  mills  were  erected  when  needed  by 
the  pioneer  farmers  who  began  to  settle  in  Ozaukee 
County  about  the  close  of  the  year  1839. 

A  fundamental  difference  between  the  southern  pair 
of  counties  and  the  northern  was  that  in  the  first  case 
the  land  surface  was  everywhere  accessible  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  prospectors.  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties 
had  some  groves,  but  for  the  most  part  the  land  was 
prairie  and  oak  openings  variously  distributed  and  in¬ 
terwoven  with  swamps  or  low  meadows.  The  map  of 
native  vegetation  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece4  reveals 
the  situation.  It  shows  along  the  lake  shore,  beginning 
at  the  Illinois  line  and  extending  to  the  mouth  of  Root 
River,  a  belt  of  oak  timber  which  occupied  two-thirds 
of  the  town  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  about  one-half  of 
Somers,  and  a  third  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Nearly  all  of 

3  See  land  entry  plats  of  Ozaukee  County  towns,  especially 
Mequon,  Cedarburg,  Grafton,  Saukville,  and  Fredonia,  Appendix. 

4  The  original  map  was  prepared  from  notes  made  on  the 
ground  by  Professor  Chamberlin  and  his  “colleagues  of  the  survey¬ 
ing  party.”  “I  had  with  me  in  the  field  the  plats  of  the  original 
government  land  survey,”  says  Mr.  Chamberlin,  “but  they  were 
too  general  to  be  of  any  special  service.  At  the  time  of  the  survey, 
fifty-two  years  ago,  there  were  sufficient  remnants  of  the  native 
vegetation  along  the  roads,  line  fences,  etc.  to  give  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  representation  of  the  whole  area  and  the  soils,  topography, 
etc.  lent  some  aid.”  Letter  dated  June  2,  1926. 
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the  balance  of  two  eastern  ranges  of  townships  in  both 
Kenosha  and  Racine  consisted  of  prairie  land,  save  that 
an  island  of  oak  occupied  the  east  half  of  Paris,  a 
smaller  stand  of  the  same  timber  filled  the  northeast 
one-fourth  of  Caledonia,  and  there  was  also  a  nanow 
strip  of  it  lying  along  the  western  portion  of  Raymond, 
which  extended  north  into  Franklin,  Milwaukee 
County.  In  the  western  half  of  the  Kenosha-Racine 
area  the  prairies  were  few  and  small.  Except  in  the 
spaces  covered  with  grass  and  sedge,  such  as  tiie  marsh¬ 
lands  in  the  town  of  Norway  and  the  Fox  River  swale 
in  Salem,  the  oak  was  the  characteristic  tree  of  all  that 
region.  However,  as  the  surveyor’s  notes  prove,  these 
oaks  did  not  constitute  forests,  but  stood  in  open  array, 
sometimes  like  a  planted  orchard,  sometimes  more 
densely  or  less  densely,  though  of  course  irregularly. 
Most  of  the  oak-bearing  lands  are  described  by  the  sur¬ 
veyors  as  “openings,”  or  as  lands  “thinly  timbered  with 
oak.”  For  farming  purposes,  the  oak  openings  shared 
the  favor  of  settlers  with  the  prairies.  The  timber  of 
the  openings  was  not  a  serious  obstacle  to  cultivation, 
and  it  served  for  fencing  and  building  as  well  as  for  fuel. 
Unless  supplies  of  timber  were  easily  accessible,  settlers 
preferred  the  openings  as  farm  lands  to  the  treeless 

prairies.5 

Since  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties  were  made  up 
almost  wholly  of  prairies  and  oak  openings,  the  lands 
of  these  counties  could  be  easily  and  quickly  brought 
under  cultivation  by  immigrants  seeking  to  establish 

5  Joseph  Schafer,  “The  Yankee  and  the  Teuton  in  Wisconsin, 
Part  I,”  in  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  vi,  125-145  (December, 
1922)  ;  also  Joseph  Schafer,  A  History  of  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin 
(Wisconsin  Domesday  Booh,  General  Studies  I,  Madison,  1922), 
chap.  ii. 
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new  farms  for  the  growing  of  wheat,  which  was  the 
favorite  market  crop.  In  a  later  chapter  >ve  shall  see 
how  these  conditions  affected  the  date  and  rate  of  settle¬ 
ment  in  these  counties. 

The  peninsula  formed  by  Lake  Michigan  and  Root 
River,  in  Racine  County,  was  timbered  also,  and  very 
differently  from  the  balance  of  the  county.  At  Root 
River  began  the  maple  forest  of  southeastern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  a  dense  growth  of  trees  and  underbrush  which  also 
covered  Milwaukee  County  save  about  one-half  of  the 
town  of  Franklin,  all  of  Ozaukee  County,  parts  of 
Waukesha  and  Jefferson,  all  of  Washington,  most  of 
Sheboygan,  and  the  eastern  portions  of  Dodge,  Fond 
du  Lac,  and  Calumet  counties.  The  combined  testi¬ 
mony  of  surveyors,  travelers,  and  settlers,  together 
with  authentic  remnants  of  this  forest  which  survive  to 
the  present  day,  and  the  history  of  farm-making  in  the 
region,  proves  that  the  great  maple  forest  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  heavy  obstacle  for  settlers  to  overcome  in 
their  efforts  to  subdue  the  land  to  agricultural  uses.  One 
would  expect,  therefore,  that  such  lands  would  be  less 
attractive  than  open  lands  equally  well  located,  that 
they  would  be  utilized  later,  and,  in  short,  that  their 
history  would  differ  widely  from  that  of  the  prairies  and 
openings  of  the  southern  counties.  We  shall  see  that 
the  contrast  between  the  two  pairs  of  counties  due  to 
the  difference  in  their  original  vegetation  made  the  basis 
for  deep-running,  persistent  contrasts  in  the  social,  po¬ 
litical,  and  economic  history  of  these  sections. 

One  of  the  problems  of  settlers  in  every  new  country 
is  the  supply  of  water  for  family  use  and  for  livestock. 
In  the  matter  of  water  supply  the  northern  two 
counties  again  differed  widely  from  the  two  southern 
counties,  but  this  time  the  balance  favored  the  north. 
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In  Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee  counties  streams  are  much 
more  numerous  than  in  Racine  and  Kenosha;  and  many 
of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  main  streams  are  fed  by 
springs.  It  was  therefore  possible  for  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  pioneer  settlers  to  find  lands  on  which  were 
springs,  or  at  least  an  abundance  of  stock  water  with  a 
spring  or  well  near  by  to  supply  water  for  the  use  of 
the  family.  Shallow  wells,  sunk  in  the  glacial  drift, 
usually  sufficed  for  a  time  at  least.  Later  these  could 
be  deepened  so  as  to  tap  water  veins  in  the  underlying 
Niagara  limestone.  In  the  prairies  and  openings  of 
the  south  were  few  springs,  so  that  the  settler  was  com¬ 
pelled,  in  most  cases,  to  dig  and  curb  a  well  forthwith. 
Streams  being  few  and  widely  separated,  many  farmers 
were  also  obliged  to  develop  artificial  sources  from 
which  to  supply  livestock. 

The  two  characteristics  of  the  southern  counties, 
openness  of  the  land  and  the  dearth  of  natural  supplies 
of  water,  foredoomed  that  region  to  be  settled  by  per¬ 
sons  having  some  available  means  rather  than  by  the 
empty-handed  pioneers  or  immigrants.  A  farm  could 
rarely  be  started  on  the  prairies  or  openings  without 
the  expenditure  of  appreciable  sums  of  money  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  (for  the  assembling  of  timber 
from  a  distance,  at  least,  if  not  for  sawed  lumber)  and 
for  the  digging  and  curbing  of  a  well.  In  the  forest 
timber  was  oppressively  plentiful,  so  that  house,  stable, 
and  sheds  could  be  built  of  material  cut  in  the  course  of 
clearing,  and  they  could  be  completed  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  few  days’  extra  labor  and  with  no  outlay  of 
ready  money.  The  site  for  the  homestead  was  usually 
selected  with  reference  to  a  near-by  spring  or  brook, 
which  furnished  water  for  all  purposes,  likewise  with¬ 
out  expense.  Thus  the  forest  was  the  place  for  the  poor 
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man  to  begin  farming,  while  the  prairie  or  the  opening 
was  advantageous  only  to  him  who  possessed  money  or 
credit  sufficient  for  making  the  first  necessary  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  actual  soil,  which  is  the  settler’s  primary  con¬ 
cern,  was  good  almost  everywhere  in  the  four  counties. 
There  was,  indeed,  the  usual  variation  found  in  gla¬ 
ciated  areas  between  upland  and  lowland,  wooded  and 
prairie  soils.  But  the  uplands  (except  the  terminal 
moraine),  which  were  invariably  overridden  by  the 
weakening  ice  sheet,  are  charmingly  modulated,  form¬ 
ing  a  gently  rolling  terrain  ideal  for  fields  and  meadows. 
A  portion  of  the  lowlands  also  is  well  adapted  to  agri¬ 
culture,  having  adequate  drainage.  The  balance,  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  entire  surface,  consists  of 
peat  swamps,  or  heavy  Clyde  silty  clay  loam,  which  is 
of  inferior  quality  save  when  properly  drained  and  sub¬ 
dued  by  preparatory  cultivation.  Racine  County, 
especially  the  town  of  Norway,  has  more  marshland 
than  any  of  the  other  three  counties.  And  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  again,  the  northern  two  counties,  which  were 
originally  forested  and  which  enjoy  a  more  thorough 
natural  drainage  system,  suffer  less  than  either  of  the 
southern  counties. 

A  detailed  study  of  soils  is  reserved  for  a  later  chap¬ 
ter. ,  wheie  that  subject  will  be  treated  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  land  entries.  The  general  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  area  treated  in  this  volume  constitutes 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  favored  agricultural  sections 
of  the  state. 


CHAPTER  II 

PRE-SETTLEMENT  HISTORY 

ALMOST  exactly  two  centuries  before  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Wisconsin  was  begun  by  American  pio¬ 
neer’s,  a  trade  sprang  up  between  the  French  of  Canada 
and  the  Indians  living  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  our  state.1 2  That  wilderness  commerce  was  continued 
under  the  French,  and  afterwards  under  the  English 
and  the  Americans.  Thus  the  interval  of  two  hundred 
years  may  properly  be  treated  as  introductory  to  the 
history  of  Wisconsin,  which  as  a  land  continuously 
occupied  en  masse  and  developed  by  Americans  is  less 
than  a  century  old. 

This  early  period  is  made  known  to  some  extent  by 
the  records  of  the  fur  traders  themselves,  and  by  the 
Jesuit  Relations— reports  to  the  superiors  of  their 
order  from  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  in  the  French 
period  carried  religion  to  the  Indians  with  whom  their 
countrymen  bartered  merchandise  for  furs.”  It  is  il¬ 
lustrated  further  by  official  papers  of  the  governments 
concerned,  by  diplomatic  correspondence,  legislative 
proceedings,  and  by  private  letters  and  diaries. 

The  result  obtainable  from  all  these  sources  is  not, 

1  Jean  Nicolet  visited  Wisconsin  tribes  about  Green  Bay  and 
the  lower  Fox  River  in  1634  as  agent  for  Samuel  de  Champlain, 

head  of  the  French  colony  at  Quebec.  .  , 

2  The  definitive  edition  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  is  by  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites.  A  one-volume  edition,  very  useful  in  some  respects, 
was  issued  in  1925  from  the  publishing  house  of  Albert  and 
Charles  Boni,  New  York,  edited  by  Edna  Kenton. 
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however,  a  history  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Wisconsin. 
It  is  mainly  a  history  of  the  commercial  activities  of 
French,  British,  and  Americans  with  those  Indian 
tribes ;  although  some  light  necessarily  is  shed  upon  the 
movements  of  Indian  peoples  during  that  epoch,  the 
intertribal  wars,  and  the  reciprocal  effects  upon  Indians 
and  whites  alike  of  the  trade  relations  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  them.  While  the  Indians  were  the  original  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  soil,  and  doubtless  enacted  here  a  history 
which  was  intensely  dramatic,  that  history  in  most  of  its 
aspects  is  completely  obliterated.  Neither  the  Indians 
themselves  nor  the  white  observers  of  the  Indians  have 
left  records  which  would  enable  us  to  present  in  detail, 
for  even  the  period  of  the  fur  trade,  the  internal  history 
of  individual  tribes,  although  many  facts  about  their 
external  relations  and  about  their  manner  of  life  have 
been  handed  down  to  us. 

The  student  who  would  understand  the  Indian  back¬ 
ground  of  Wisconsin  history,  or  the  history  of  any  part 
of  Wisconsin,  like  the  four  counties  treated  in  this 
\  olume,  must  unite  in  himself  the  offices  of  historian 
and  archeologist.  The  historian  confines  his  efforts 
mainly  to  the  interpretation  of  written  documents,  and 
since  none  of  these  were  left  by  the  Indians,  his  research 
reaches  its  earliest  limit  at  the  year  1634,  when  civilized 
man  began  to  observe  and  to  write  about  the  Indians  of 
Wisconsin.  The  archeologist  deals  with  every  kind  of 
physical  remains,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  left  such 
evidence  of  their  occupation  in  a  fair  degree  of  abun¬ 
dance,  he  is  enabled,  in  his  investigations  concerning 
Indian  culture,  art,  religion,  war,  domestic  customs, 
tribal  organization,  etc.,  to  push  back  into  the  indefinite 
past,  taking  advantage  wherever  possible  of  historically 
ascertained  facts  to  interpret  prehistoric  conditions. 
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Among  the  Indian  remains  are  such  articles  made 
by  them  (artifacts)  as  now  appear  in  almost  every 
historical  or  archeological  museum.  Every  visitor  to 
museums  is  familiar  with  the  Indian  stone  and  copper 
implements;  with  the  axes,  adzes,  knives,  spear  heads, 
arrow  heads,  chisels,  hoes ;  with  bone  awls,  needles,  fish¬ 
ing  hooks ;  with  Indian  pottery  and  basketry  of  various 
designs;  with  woven  mats;  with  birch-bark  canoes,  and 
dugouts.  Ideas  of  art  as  well  as  of  utility  are  revealed 
in  these  articles  of  Indian  manufacture,  and  when 
studied  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  historic 
tribesmen  in  their  uncorrupted  state — their  dignity, 
love  of  ceremony,  friendship,  hospitality ;  their  religious 
prepossessions,  their  oratory  and  folklore— it  becomes 
possible  to  make  simple  generalizations  about  In¬ 
dian  character  and  to  assign  distinctive  qualities  to  the 
several  tribes  or  races.  For  example,  the  Algonquian 
races  are  said  to  be  distinguished  for  the  relative  rich¬ 
ness  of  their  artistry,  showing  a  definitely  imaginative 
trait;  the  Siouan,  especially  the  Winnebago,  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  literalism,  pride,  arrogance,  and  warlike 
valor. 

The  most  arresting  of  the  Indian  remains  are  those 
which  are  sculptured  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  it¬ 
self.  In  many  localities  of  southern  Wisconsin  the 
pioneer  surveyor,  land  hunter,  or  casual  traveler  en¬ 
countered  mounds  and  earthworks  which  claimed  his 
attention  by  reason  of  their  obviously  artificial  char¬ 
acter,  testifying  to  the  presence  of  a  race  of  men  who 
preceded,  by  uncounted  generations,  the  white  settlers 
of  the  land.  The  district  about  Madison,  the  Rock 
River  valley,  Lake  Koshkonong,  the  Wisconsin  and 
Mississippi  valleys,  and  the  Niagara  upland  sloping 
toward  Lake  Michigan,  are  regions  especially  rich  in 
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mounds,  though  examples  are  to  be  found  in  many  other 
localities.  Some  of  the  groups  contain  large  numbers 
of  individual  mounds  and  mounds  of  impressive  size  or 
of  startling  conformation.  There  are  small  conical 
mounds,  oval  mounds,  linear  mounds,  and,  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all,  effigy  mounds  representing  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  In  two  cases  there  have  been  discovered  effigies 
of  man.  In  some  instances  earthworks  having  obvious¬ 
ly  a  defensive  purpose  are  in  close  physical  proximity 
to  other  mounds  which  are  probably  ceremonial,  se¬ 
pulchral,  or  symbolic.  Perhaps  the  most  noted  example 
is  the  prehistoric  work  at  Aztalan  in  Jefferson  County, 
which  has  often  been  described  from  Doctor  Lapham’s 
day  to  our  own. 

The  name  applied  to  the  Aztalan  group  signifies 
that  some  of  the  early  writers  who  described  it  assumed 
or  suspected  a  connection  between  the  authors  of  those 
works  and  the  ancient  people  of  Mexico,  the  Aztecs, 
conquered  by  Cortes.  It  was  thought  that  the  builders 
of  the  mounds  must  have  been  a  people  of  advanced 
culture,  similar  to  the  Mexicans,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  Indians  who  in  historic  times  by  their  savage  con¬ 
duct  roused  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  white 
pioneers  could  not  have  been  the  mound  builders.3  This 
impression  was  strengthened  by  the  failure  of  most  ex¬ 
isting  tribes  to  preserve  definite  traditions  of  a  mound¬ 
building  era  in  the  past  careers  of  their  people,  by  the 
apparent  absence  of  the  art  among  historic  tribes,  and 

°  N.  F.  Hyer,  who  seems  to  have  published  the  first  account  of 
Aztalan  (see  Milwaukee  Advertiser,  February  25,  1837),  derived 
the  name  from  Humboldt’s  description  of  Mexico.  Hyer  called 
Aztalan  an  ancient  walled  city.  A  complete  archeological 
survey  of  the  Aztalan  group,  conducted  in  a  thorough  and  scientific 
manner,  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum. 
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by  physical  evidence  that  the  Indians  of  some  genera¬ 
tions  back  did  not  understand  the  significance  of 
mounds  found  by  them  in  their  villages  and  cornfields. 

The  newer  anthropology,  however,  discards  the 
theory  that  the  mound  builders  were  a  distinct  race,  and 
considers  them  simply  as  the  ancestors  of  certain 
modern  tribes  of  Indians.  In  particular,  the  bulk  of 
the  mounds  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  especially  the 
effigy  mounds  are  now  by  practically  common  consent 
assigned  to  the  Winnebago  Indians,  a  branch  of  the 
Siouan  stock,  representatives  of  which  still  remain  in 
various  parts  of  this  state,  and  in  other  states;  and  of 
which  Chief  Red  Bird  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  ex¬ 
ample  in  pioneer  times.  The  Winnebago,  unlike  other 
tribes,  have  a  distinct  tradition  about  the  construction 
of  the  mounds.  Some  old  men  a  few  years  ago  claimed 
to  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  individual 
mounds  were  built,  and  they  have  reasonable  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  uses  to  which  several  types  of  mounds  were 
put.4 

Mounds  were  constructed,  however,  by  several  other 
tribes.  The  presence  in  them  of  characteristic  artifacts 
proves  that  some  of  those  west  of  Green  Bay  were  built 
by  the  Menominee;  others  in  northern  Wisconsin  are 
of  Dakota  Sioux  origin,  or  of  Chippewa  origin;  and 
still  others,  among  them  certain  mounds  in  the  lake- 
shore  counties,  can  be  confidently  assigned  to  the  Pota- 
watomi.5  In  Minnesota  the  Dakota  Sioux  have  built 
certain  effigies  by  outlining  the  figures  with  stones. 

4  Paul  Radin,  “The  Winnebago  Tribe,”  in  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report,  79. 

5  For  this  modification  of  the  view  that  the  Winnebago  were 
the  mound  builders  I  am  indebted  to  Charles  E.  Brown,  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society. 
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If  we  accept  as  probably  correct  the  view  which 
credits  the  Winnebago  as  builders  of  all  or  most  of  the 
Wisconsin  effigy  mounds  (though  the  other  tribes  men¬ 
tioned  may  have  built  a  number  of  the  other  types ) ,  it 
becomes  interesting  to  correlate  the  known  movements 
of  the  Winnebago  with  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  effigy  and  other  mounds.6  Three  decades  after 
Nicolet  visited  Wisconsin  (1634)  Indian  geography 
appears  to  have  been  about  as  follows:  The  Winnebago 
were  around  the  end  of  Green  Bay  and  on  lower  Fox 
River,  possibly,  however,  regarding  the  head  of  Lake 
Winnebago  as  their  true  center.7  The  Menominee  were 
west  of  Green  Bay  and  north  of  the  Winnebago,  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  on  upper  Fox  River  and  on  the 
Wisconsin,  the  Potawatomi  in  Door  Peninsula,  and 
the  Miami  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
south.  Probably  all  of  the  territory  of  our  four  lake- 
shore  counties,  and  more,  belonged  at  that  time  or 
shortly  thereafter  to  the  Miami  Indians.  Later  in  the 
French  period  the  Potawatomi  were  spread  over  it, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  elements  from  other 
tribes,  while  the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  were  forced  south- 
westward  and  the  Winnebago  gradually  spread  along 
the  Wisconsin  River,  over  the  area  between  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  the  Mississippi,  through  the  Four-Lakes  region, 
the  Rock  River  valley,  and  Lake  Koshkonong.  Never, 
in  historic  times,  did  these  people  overspread  the  lake- 
shore  counties.  Yet  there  are  in  those  counties  several 
very  interesting  groups  of  mounds  such  as  the  Winne- 

6  See  Louise  P.  Kellogg,  The  French  Regime  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  Northwest  (Madison,  1925),  71-73. 

7  This  point  is  disputed.  P.  V.  Lawson,  who  made  a  careful 
study  of  Winnebago  history,  believed  that  Nicolet  came  to  Doty 
Island,  head  of  Lake  Winnebago,  to  meet  these  Indians.  The 
absence  of  mounds  around  Green  Bay  favors  his  interpretation. 
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bago  are  credited  with  constructing  elsewhere,  and  it 
may  be,  as  Paul  Radin  suggests,  that  the  tribe  had  come 
up  from  the  south  in  the  prehistoric  time,  leaving  their 
architectural  record  for  other  tribes  to  ignore  or  mis¬ 
interpret. 

A  theory  of  the  Indian  history  of  Wisconsin  which 
is  gaining  adherents  among  archeologists  makes  the 
Winnebago  (with  related  Siouan  tribes)  the  ancient  oc¬ 
cupants  of  practically  all  portions  of  the  state.  If  that 
view  is  correct,  we  are  justified  in  picturing  an  Indian 
background  of  the  historic  period  characterized  by  a 
high  degree  of  social  unity,  by  a  prevailing  condition  of 
peace,  by  stable  Indian  settlements,  with  permanent 
fields,  gardens,  and  burial  sites;  by  well-worn  trails 
leading  to  the  buffalo  ranges,  to  the  villages  of  related 
clans,  to  the  waterways  for  trade  and  intertribal  com¬ 
munication.  This  primitive  arcadian  felicity,  if  it  ever 
existed,  was  destroyed  by  the  intrusion  into  Wisconsin, 
after  the  close  of  the  prehistoric  era,  of  unrelated  peo¬ 
ples  of  Algonquian  stock.  It  may  have  been  due  to 
pressure  from  intruders  that  the  Winnebago  found 
themselves  on  lower  Fox  River  and  Green  Bay. 

We  are,  therefore,  quite  unable  to  date  the  mounds 
of  the  lake-shore  counties,  except  to  say  that,  assuming 
many  of  them  to  have  been  of  Winnebago  origin,  they 
must  have  been  built  before  1600.  Perhaps  they  were 
built  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  But  other  groups 
of  mounds,  in  the  western  part  of  Wisconsin,  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  built  by  the  Winnebago  not  earlier 
than  the  eighteenth  century.8  On  the  theory  that  the 
Winnebago  once  overspread  the  entire  state,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  some  of  the  archeologists  disap¬ 
pear.  Radin,  for  example,  is  troubled  by  the  absence 


8  Radin,  “The  Winnebago  Tribe.” 
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of  historical  testimony  to  the  presence  of  Winnebago  in 
the  lake-shore  counties,  where,  nevertheless,  mounds  of 
their  construction  almost  certainly  existed  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  disposed 
to  date  the  more  westerly  mounds  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  these  areas  were  occupied  by  the  Winnebago 
in  historic  times. 

In  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  several  types  of 
mounds,  the  Winnebago  themselves  appear  to  be  clear 
only  with  reference  to  the  effigies  and  the  oval  and 
conical  mounds.  The  effigies,  they  say,  were  clan 
totems,  placed  commonly  at  or  near  the  sites  of  villages 
or  of  plantings  like  cornfields.  The  effigy  was  the  sign 
of  the  clan ;  where  it  appeared,  an  earth  mound  formed 
roughly  like  a  hawk,  or  a  bear,  or  a  deer,  or  a  panther, 
there  the  clan  which  any  one  of  these  emblems  repre¬ 
sented  is  supposed  to  have  been  regnant.  A  few  ef¬ 
figies  contain  burials,  but  this  was  not  their  main  or 
usual  purpose.  The  oval  and  conical  mounds,  judging 
from  Winnebago  testimony  supported  by  the  almost 
uniform  discovery  of  skeletons  in  them  when  excavated, 
were  usually  sepulchral  mounds.  The  lifiear  mounds 
are  still  more  or  less  of  a  mystery.  Some  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  related  to  systems  of  defense,  others  it  is 
believed  were  bases  of  lodges;  still  others  have  ap¬ 
pendages  suggesting  that  they  may  have  been  intended 
to  represent  in  a  crude  conventionalized  way  some  ani¬ 
mal  or  reptile,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mound  served 
a  useful  purpose  for  the  base  of  a  lodge  or  a  series  of 
lodges,  as  the  foundation  of  a  palisade  for  defense,  or  a 
sort  of  breastwork  to  protect  the  villagers  when  they 
should  be  engaged  in  combat  with  an  intruding  force. 
On  this  point,  however,  we  must  await  the  results  of 
further  researches  by  the  archeologists. 
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Turning  now  to  the  archeological  record  of  the  four 
counties,  we  find  examples  of  several  types  of  mounds 
in  each  of  them.  Increase  A.  Lapham,  the  founder  of 
Wisconsin  archeology,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,9 
presents  a  map  of  the  distribution  of  prehistoric  earth¬ 
works.  He  locates  burial  mounds  on  the  lake  beach  just 
below  the  state  line,  others  at  and  near  Kenosha,  still 
others  near  Root  River  at  Racine,  where  was  also  a 
lizard  or  panther  effigy  mound,  a  series  of  groups  near 
Milwaukee,  and  others  along  the  course  of  Milwaukee 
River  in  both  Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee  counties.  These 
include  the  famous  works  on  Indian  Prairie  in  township 
8,  range  22  east.  He  adds,  also,  groups  of  mounds  in 
western  Racine  County,  near  the  Pishtaka  or  Fox  River. 
Many  of  the  works  described  by  Doctor  Lapham 
have  long  since  disappeared,  victims  to  the  ruthless¬ 
ness  of  farmer  and  city  builder  alike.  Meantime, 
however,  Lapham’s  pioneer  record  remains,  and  other 
investigators  have  been  completing  the  outline  which  his 
patience,  ingenuity,  and  scholarship  supplied.  Dr. 
Philo  R.  Hoy,  of  Racine,  and  George  A.  West  are  fore¬ 
most  among  later  contributors  to  the  archeology  of 
Racine  and  Kenosha  counties.  Doctor  Hoy,  indeed, 
collaborated  with  Lapham  in  this  field,  as  well  as  sup¬ 
plemented  him,  and  Mr.  West  in  his  eager  pursuit  of 
local  prehistoric  lore  included  Racine  and  Kenosha 
counties  among  other  Wisconsin  areas  treated  in  detail. 
Mr.  West  has  also  been  active  in  Milwaukee  and  Ozau¬ 
kee  counties,  where  the  recent  researches  of  Charles  E. 
Brown  have  cleared  up  many  remaining  problems. 

In  summarizing  the  knowledge  of  the  four  counties 
which  has  been  gained  since  Lapham’s  day,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  begin  with  the  Indian  trails.  Mr.  West  de- 


9  1858. 
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scribes  five  main  trails,  as  follows:  (1)  the  Chicago- 
Milwaukee  trail,  which,  following  along  the  Des  Plaines 
River  and  the  south  branch  of  Root  River,  crossed  the 
towns  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  Bristol,  and  Paris  in 
Kenosha,  Yorkville  and  Raymond  in  Racine  County, 
thence  through  Franklin  and  Greenfield  to  Milwaukee; 
(2)  the  lake-shore  trail,  which  seems  to  have  united  a 
goodly  number  of  villages,  the  sites  of  which  have  been 
discovered  along  the  beach;  (3)  the  Fox  River  trail, 
through  Wilmot,  Burlington,  Rochester,  Waterford, 
over  Indian  Hill  and  past  Wind  Lake  in  the  town  of 
Norway,  thence  via  Muskego  Lake  to  Milwaukee.  A 
branch  of  this  trail  passed  up  the  Fox  to  Big  Bend  in 
Waukesha  County;  (4)  the  Racine- Waukesha  trail, 
from  Racine  northwest  through  the  present  Thomp- 
sonsville,  via  Skunk  Grove;  (5)  the  Racine-Rochester- 
Janesville  trail,  along  the  line  of  the  later  plank  road. 

The  trails,  like  modern  highways,  determined  or  in¬ 
dicated  the  location  of  the  villages;  these  in  turn  estab¬ 
lished  the  geography  of  camp  sites,  burial  mounds,  de¬ 
fensive  works,  totemic  mounds,  gardens,  and  cornfields. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  additions  to  the  sites  sketched 
by  Lapham  in  Racine  County  are  the  extensive  village 
site  in  the  town  of  Norway,  near  Wind  Lake,  the  corn¬ 
fields  and  camp  site  in  the  town  of  Raymond,  and  sev¬ 
eral  village  sites  along  the  lake-shore  trail.  All  of  the 
principal  mound  groups  known  today  were,  however, 
seen  and  described  by  him. 

The  most  interesting  works  in  the  two  southern 
counties  are  those  near  Racine.10  They  lie  along  Root 
River  in  clusters,  and  are  mainly  conical  burial  mounds. 
But  there  are  several  “lizards”11  and  certain  linear 

10  Lapham,  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  6-10. 

11  Lapham’s  “lizards”  are  today  regarded  as  panther  mounds, 
or,  more  properly,  water  spirits. 
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works.  At  one  point,  on  low,  rich  river  soil,  are  Indian 
garden  beds  with  ridges  laid  out  parallel  to  one  another 
in  very  regular  form.  Evidence  of  caches  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  productions  of  these  gardens  has  been 
found,  also  what  appear  to  have  been  lookout  mounds 
designed  to  facilitate  the  guarding  of  the  crop  against 
animal  or  human  enemies.  When  found,  these  gardens 
were  overgrown  with  forest  trees,  some  of  which  were 
ascertained  to  be  more  than  four  hundred  years  old. 
Their  actual  use  by  the  Winnebago  or  other  Indians 
may  antedate  Columbus  by  a  considerable  period,  and 
possibly  we  have  here  a  test  to  help  us  determine  the 
relative  age  of  the  earthworks  lying  near  the  gardens, 
which  are  almost  certainly  of  Winnebago  authorship. 
If  we  provisionally  project  the  Winnebago  occupation 
of  this  region  back  five  hundred  years,  we  shall  probably 
not  pass  the  forbidden  bounds  of  archeological  guess¬ 
ing.  How  their  high  antiquity  may  relate  itself  to  the 
fact  that  these  mounds  yield  no  copper  implements  is 
a  separate  problem.12 

The  mounds  around  Milwaukee  are  (or  were,  for 
nearly  all  have  disappeared)  at  various  points  as  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  map  printed  herewith,  which  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Brown,  and  which  shows,  at  the  same  time,  the 
principal  trails  and  village  sites.  Among  them  are  the 
bird  effigy  (sometimes  called  a  man  mound)  on  Wis¬ 
consin  Street,  the  panther  effigies  at  the  intersection  of 

12  Charles  E.  Brown  gives  the  geography  of  copper  implements 
as  extending  from  about  the  middle  of  Milwaukee  County  north 
to  Green  Bay,  thence  west  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  south  to  Dane 
County,  and  east  to  the  Milwaukee  County  line.  He  and  other 
researchers  now  believe  these  coppers  were  produced  by  Algon- 
quian  peoples  and  that  they  were  obtained  by  the  Winnebago  only 
through  a  system  of  intertribal  trade. 
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Broadway  and  J ohnson  streets,  the  Hawley  mounds  in 
block  283,  ward  16;  the  bird  effigy  on  Winnebago 
Street,  in  block  120,  second  ward;  the  panther  effigy  in 
block  114,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  and  Mill  and 
Vliet  streets;  the  Lapham  Park  group  of  effigies;  the 
Sherman’s  Addition  effigies;  and  the  Sherman  Street 
animal  effigy  in  block  36.  Several  other  locations  with¬ 
in  the  city  showed  mounds  of  the  effigy  type,  with 
others ;  and  outside  the  city,  especially  along  the  course 
of  Milwaukee  River,  are  groups  of  the  highest  ethno¬ 
logical  interest.  Of  these,  the  most  famous  is  that  of 
Indian  Prairie,  in  sections  29  and  30,  township  8,  range 
22  east.  Here,  on  a  fair  tract  of  high,  level  ground, 
near  the  precipitous  western  bank  of  Milwaukee  River, 
protected  by  the  river  on  the  east  and  by  deep  ravines 
north  and  south,  the  Indian  occupants  of  the  country, 
possibly  half  a  millennium  before  our  age,  maintained 
an  important  center  of  activity.  Lapham  described,  as 
located  on  that  little  plateau,  a  mound  cluster  em¬ 
bracing  two  works  in  the  form  of  a  cross  (probably  bird 
effigies),  two  extensive  oblong  mounds,  two  large  ovals, 
and  twenty  tumuli  of  various  sizes  and  proportions. 
But  the  most  surprising  of  all  was  an  included  group  of 
five  intaglio  effigies — figures  of  animals  made  by  ex¬ 
cavating  the  form  in  the  earth  and  heaping  the  ex¬ 
cavated  earth  around  the  border,  instead  of  shaping  the 
figure  in  the  usual  mound  builder’s  way.  Such  intaglios, 
though  found  elsewhere  also,  as  at  Fort  Atkinson,  are 
extremely  rare. 

For  further  evidence  of  Indian  life  centering  at  this 
point,  we  have  Lapham’s  description  of  a  system  of 
garden  beds,  showing  that  the  ground  was  carefully 
cultivated,  the  planting  being  in  parallel  drills  or  rows 
about  four  feet  apart.  These  garden  beds  ran  across 
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the  longest  of  the  bird  mounds,  which  to  Lapham 
seemed  to  prove  not  only  that  the  Indian  cultivators 
were  a  later  people  than  the  builders  of  that  mound, 
but  that  they  were  unaware  of  its  significance.  F or  one 
who  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  archeologist,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  question  this  conclusion  of 
the  pioneer  scientist.  Yet  Lapham’s  plat  of  the  garden 
beds,  showing  the  furrows  and  ridges  crossing  the  long 
axis  of  the  mound  at  right  angles,  raises  interesting 
speculations  and  fancies.  One  wonders  a  little  if  the 
fact  of  cultivation  over  the  effigy  must  necessarily  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unconscious  desecration  of  the  mound. 
Why  may  not  the  totem  have  been  a  better  protection 
to  the  garden  if,  like  a  lightly  sleeping  giant,  it  lay  just 
under  the  growing  crop?  The  gardeners  must  have  done 
their  work  here  several  hundred  years  ago,  possibly  not 
long  after  the  supposedly  desecrated  mound  was  con¬ 
structed.  An  Indian  cornfield,  thought  by  Lapham  to 
have  been  modern,  with  hills  scattered  in  orderless 
fashion  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plateau  and 
of  the  land  adjoining  both  north  and  south,  probably 
testifies  to  the  occupation  of  this  site  by  later  tribes. 
Such  later  occupation,  in  any  event,  is  demonstrated  by 
interments,  which  in  1850  were  very  recent  in  some  of 
the  mounds,  and  by  the  custom  of  the  Menominee  of 
visiting  and  camping  upon  the  prairie  in  pioneer  times. 

Lapham  believed  himself  able  to  distinguish  four 
distinct  strata  of  Indian  culture  on  that  ground:  the 
mound  builders,  the  gardeners,  the  corn  planters,  and 
the  visiting  Menominee.  One  can  readily  perceive  that, 
in  a  favored,  protected  spot  like  Indian  Prairie,  succes¬ 
sive  tribes  may  have  occupied,  cultivated  the  soil  and 
buried  their  dead,  over  a  period  of  hundreds  of  years. 
This  is  also  true  of  favorite  trading  points  like  Mil- 
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waukee.  Some  of  the  same  considerations  which  caused 
white  men  to  prfee  these  locations  operated  in  similar 
ways  upon  the  Indians.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
convergence  of  waterways  and  trails,  though  doubtless 
good  fishing  grounds  and  choice  lands  for  gardens  and 
cornfields  in  the  vicinity  of  trading  points  helped  to 
determine  the  locations  of  permanent  villages. 

Ozaukee  County,  while  showing  a  number  of  works 
and  yielding  many  artifacts  as  evidence  of  the  Indian 
occupation  of  the  land,  has  no  such  dramatic  groups  of 
mounds  as  those  at  Indian  Prairie  and  at  Root  River. 
Lapham  found  a  few  burial  mounds  near  Saukville,  and 
a  group  of  three  others  is  located  at  Hilgen  Park  in 
Cedarburg.  There  were  mounds  near  the  lake  shore  in 
Mequon.  Village  sites,  have  been  located  at  Saukville, 
Port  Washington,  Belgium,  Grafton,  Cedarburg, 
Thiensville,  and  Fish  Creek.  At  Waubeka  was  the  his¬ 
toric  village  of  Chief  Waubeka,  who  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
ercised  sway  over  about  a  hundred  Indians  at  that 
place  as  late  as  1850. 

Indian  archeology  is  an  enticing  subject  of  study  in 
some  of  its  aspects,  but  disappointing  in  others.  Con¬ 
sisting  as  it  does,  very  largely,  in  the  accumulation  and 
careful  description  of  articles  produced  by  Indians, 
which  articles  are  more  often  discovered  by  accident 
than  by  design,  it  has  attracted  votaries  from  every 
walk  of  life  and  of  all  grades  of  preparation  for  per¬ 
forming  scientific  service.  Accordingly,  while  its  influ¬ 
ence  as  a  means  of  developing  the  historical  and 
scientific  attitudes  of  mind  among  the  people  has  been 
most  marked  and  salutary,  many  of  its  accumulated 
data  naturally  form  a  very  insecure  basis  for  historical 
inference  or  generalization. 
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Moreover,  in  this  field  as  in  others,  “a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  and  on  many  points  our 
material  is  as  yet  far  from  complete.  But  it  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  science,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Society  are  making  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  from  year  to  year,  and  which  has  also  attracted 
scholars  whose  interests  transcend  the  local  field.  Two 
recent  publications  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  Wiscon¬ 
sin  archeology,  namely,  Alanson  Skinner  s  Material 
Culture  of  the  Menomini13  and  Paul  Radin’s  “The 
Winnebago  Tribe.”14  Doubtless  the  time  will  come 
when  the  archeology  of  every  neighborhood  may  be 
used,  with  confidence,  as  a  valuable  means  of  interesting 
school  children  in  their  home  environment. 

The  era  of  the  Indian  trade  with  white  men,  from 
1634  to  1834  (approximately),  probably  accounts  for 
little  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  time  during  which 
our  four-county  strip  was  occupied  by  Indians,  if  we 
date  only  from  the  mound-building  period.  Yet  the 
fur  trade  epoch  witnessed  profound,  even  revolutionary, 
changes  in  Indian  life  and  customs.  These,  on  the 
whole,  were  probably  not  advantageous  to  the  Indians. 
For,  while  the  trade  supplied  them  with  guns,  which  im¬ 
measurably  increased  their  power  over  wild  game,  with 
some  of  the  elements  of  civilized  apparel,  with  utilities 
like  brass  kettles,  knives,  fishhooks,  axes,  and  other  tools 
and  implements,  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  de¬ 
veloped  the  Indian’s  inventiveness  or  his  urge  toward 
civilization.  Indeed,  Professor  Turner  has  well  said: 
“The  trade  tended  to  perpetuate  the  hunter  stage  by 
making  it  profitable,  and  it  tended  to  reduce  the  Indian 

13  Published  in  1921  by  New  York  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation. 

14  See  ante,  note  4. 
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to  economic  dependence  upon  the  Europeans,  for 
while  he  learned  to  use  the  white  man’s  gun,  he  did  not 
learn  to  make  it  or  even  to  mend  it.”15 

There  is  a  doubt,  moreover,  whether  the  trade,  in 
addition  to  perpetuating  the  hunter  stage  where  it  ex¬ 
isted,  did  not  also  tend  to  thrust  back  into  that  stage 
those  Indians  who  were  making  progress  toward  a  more 
settled  agricultural  mode  of  life.  Doctor  Lapham,  in 
speaking  of  certain  evidences  at  Indian  Prairie,  says: 
“These  appearances,  which  are  here  denominated  ‘an¬ 
cient  garden-beds,’  indicate  an  earlier  and  more  perfect 
system  of  cultivation  than  that  which  now  prevails;  for 
the  present  Indians  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  ideas 
of  taste  and  order  necessary  to  enable  them  to  arrange 
objects  in  consecutive  rows.  Traces  of  this  kind  of 
cultivation,  though  not  very  abundant,  are  found  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  state.”16  That  statement  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  suspected  fact  of  cul¬ 
tural  retrogression  among  the  occupants  of  the  lake- 
shore  counties  after  the  gardening  era.  And  if  we  are 
to  suppose  that  the  Winnebago  were  the  gardeners  as 
well  as  the  mound  builders  (which,  though  probable,  is 
by  no  means  certain)  we  should  have  in  the  degradation 
of  the  Winnebago  a  measure  of  that  deterioration.  In 
any  event,  it  seems  that  Indians  who  merely  heaped  up 
their  corn  hills  at  random  over  prairie  and  river  bot¬ 
tom,  though  they  may  have  been  better  hunters  and 
warriors,  were  less  grounded  in  the  arts  which  tend  to 
civilize  than  were  those  who  four  or  five  hundred  years 
ago  platted  and  planted  their  gardens  in  the  silt  loam 

15  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  “The  Character  and  Influence 
of  the  Indian  Trade  in  Wisconsin,”  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies,  vol.  ix,  no.  11-12  (Baltimore,  1893),  p.  32. 

18  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  19. 
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along  Root  RiVer  or  in  the  upland  soil  above  the  Mil¬ 
waukee.17 

One  is  tempted  to  question  whether  the  guns  pur¬ 
chased  from  white  traders  for  piles  of  beaver  skins  may 
not  actually  have  weaned  the  Indians  from  the  cultiva¬ 
tor’s  art,  sending  them  forth,  instead,  to  win  sustenance 
in  ways  more  thrilling — by  following  the  game  trails 
through  the  forest  or  ambushing  their  enemies  for  the 
sake  of  plunder.  “The  stage  of  civilization  that  could 
make  a  gun  and  gunpowder,”  says  Turner,  “was  too  far 
above  the  bow  and  arrow  stage  to  be  reached  by  the* 
Indian.  Instead  of  elevating  him  the  trade  exploited 
him.”18 

The  traders,  by  their  private  interest,  were  pledged 
to  secure  peace  among  the  tribes  with  whom  they 
traded.  Yet  in  the  Wisconsin  area,  owing  to  the  rivalry 
between  Canada  and  New  York,  French  and  English, 
with  the  Indian  peoples  between  ranged  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  that  trade  gave  rise  to  the  most  relentless 
intertribal  wars. 

Moreover,  the  trade  broke  up  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  habits  of  the  Indians.  It  caused  a  uni¬ 
versal  shifting  and  relocating  of  village  sites,  a  re¬ 
distribution  of  hunting  grounds,  and,  indeed — partly 
through  the  wars  it  engendered — a  general  transforma¬ 
tion  and  unstabilizing  of  tribal  geography,  which  was 

17  Unless,  as  Mr.  Brown  suggests  in  a  private  interview,  the 
gardeners  and  corn  planters  may  perhaps  have  been  identical — 
contrary  to  Lapham’s  view. 

18  Turner,  op.  cit.,  68.  See  also,  and  especially,  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft,  Travels  in  the  Central  Portion  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  (New  York,  1825),  99ff.  A  somewhat  analogous  case  is 
that  of  the  prairie  Indians,  who,  after  the  introduction  of  the  horse, 
because  that  animal  facilitated  buffalo  hunting  left  their  settled 
villages  and  cornfields  and  became  nomads. 
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not  too  permanent  at  best.  In  this  fluidity  of  Indian 
life  the  tribal  and  clan  organizations  were  seriously 
modified  by  the  traders’  interference,  and  many  old  so¬ 
cial  customs  broken  up.  These  conditions  all  militated 
against  the  possibility  of  quiet  growth  from  the  hunter- 
warrior  stage  to  the  stage  of  a  self-sufficing  economy 
based  on  the  growing  of  crops.  And  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Indian’s  habits  of  economy  and  of  art  were  be¬ 
ing  revolutionized,  his  moral  character  and  physical 
stamina  were  being  undermined  by  the  trader’s  fire¬ 
water.  Against  these  overwhelming  forces  of  deg¬ 
radation  the  missionaries  labored  with  self-sacrificing 
zeal,  but  with  no  real  hope  of  saving  the  best  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Indian  (except  in  isolated  instances)  and 
elevating  him  to  the  Christian  plane  of  living. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  actual  trade  of  the 
region  embraced  in  the  four  lake-shore  counties — Ozau¬ 
kee,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  and  Kenosha — our  attention 
necessarily  centers  on  the  site  of  the  present  metropolis. 
Probably  an  occasional  trader  visited  the  Indians  there 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.19  There  is 
clear  evidence  of  an  Indian  trade  at  that  point  as  early 
as  1743.20  In  1762,  although  Michilimackinac  was  then 
the  regular  trading  center  for  Milwaukee  Indians,  some 
of  them  went  to  Green  Bay  with  offers  to  trade  with 
the  English.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Charles 
de  Langlade  of  Green  Bay  enlisted  some  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Indians  on  the  side  of  the  British;  but  the 
startling  successes  of  George  Rogers  Clark  in  his 
western  campaign  frustrated  the  British  designs  in  that 

19  Kellogg,  French  Regime,  262. 

20  Beauharnois  to  the  French  minister,  September  18,  1743: 
“ten  cabins  [lodges]  that  are  at  Chicagou  and  two  at  Milvakv.” 
Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  xvii,  437. 
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quarter  and  bound  the  Milwaukee  chiefs  and  tribesmen 
to  an  American  alliance.21  Around  1800  several  traders 
made  temporary  settlements  among  the  natives  living 
at  Milwaukee.  Of  these  the  first  was  Antoine  Le 
Claire,  who  built  a  station  north  of  the  river  in  1800. 
Another  trader,  named  La  Framboise,  came  a  little 
later  and  Thomas  G.  Anderson  came  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1803.  All  of  these  men  were  finally  superseded 
by  the  permanent  traders  J acques  Vieau  and  Solomon 
Juneau. 

A  picture,  not  too  favorable,  of  the  Indian  aggrega¬ 
tion  about  the  mouth  of  Milwaukee  River  is  preserved 
in  an  Indian  census  of  1817  executed  by  John  Bowyer, 
Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay.  “The  Indians  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,’’  says  Bowyer,  “are  composed  of  renigadoes 
from  all  the  tribes  about  them,  viz.,  the  Saques,  Foxes, 
Chippewas,  Menomonies,  Ottawas,  Winnebagoes,  and 
Potawatomies  estimated  at  three  hundred  warriors. 

So  much  for  the  character  of  the  village  or  cluster  of 
villages  about  the  date  at  which  the  most  famous  Mil¬ 
waukee  trader,  Solomon  J uneau,  settled  there.  Juneau 
was  a  son-in-law  of  Jacques  Vieau,  who  in  1795  had 
established  at  Milwaukee  one  of  a  series  of  lake-shore 
posts  for  the  North  West  Fur  Company  of  Montreal. 
He  continued  that  post  for  a  good  many  years.  Juneau 
himself,  who  married  Vieau’s  daughter  Josette  in  1820, 
first  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1818.  His  post,  at  the  intei- 
section  of  East  Water  and  Wisconsin  streets,  became 
famous  as  the  nucleus  of  the  great  city  which  he  did  so 

21  Clark’s  memoir,  1773-79,  in  Illinois  Historical  Collections, 
viii,  chap.  xii. 

22  Quoted  by  Charles  E.  Brown,  in  Archeological  History  of 
Milwaukee  County,  29.  I  am  indebted  to  that  interesting  pamphlet 
and  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections  for  most  of  the  specific 
facts  illustrating  the  fur  trade  at  Milwaukee. 
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much  to  help  build.  Others  also  traded  at  Milwaukee, 
but  Solomon  Juneau  best  typifies  that  trade  in  which 
he  continued  as  long  as  Indians  remained  at  Milwaukee, 
which  was  until  June,  1838.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
Milwaukee  Indians  were  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  Juneau,  however,  stayed  on  for  some 
years,  to  participate  in  the  manifold  developments  of 
the  rising  lake-shore  city. 


CHAPTER  III 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
OCCUPATION 


THE  fur  trade  was  over  when  the  Indians  were 
gone.  And  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Indians  went 
when  the  whites  were  ready  to  utilize  the  land.  By 
the  middle  thirties  that  time  had  arrived.  The  ex¬ 
planation  has  to  be  sought  in  the  unexampled  spread  of 
population  from  the  seaboard  states  of  the  north,  espe¬ 
cially  New  England  and  New  York;  in  the  deficiencies 
of  New  Orleans  as  a  market  for  the  productions  of  the 
new  settlements  pivoting  on  the  Mississippi;  and  in  the 
mighty  impulse  toward  the  development  of  the  North¬ 
west  which  was  set  in  motion  when  the  state  of  New 
York  united  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  ocean  by  means 
of  her  grand  canal. 

The  population  of  the  Union  in  1830  amounted  to 
nearly  thirteen  million.  New  England  together  with 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  eight  states,  had  a  little 
less  than  five  and  a  quarter  million,  or  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  balance  was  distributed 
among  the  other  sixteen  states.1  Taken  together,  the 
eight  states  first  mentioned  constituted  the  most  densely 
peopled  section  of  the  country.  Its  area  was  only  160,- 
680  square  miles,  as  against  667,000  square  miles  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  other  sixteen  states.  And  not  only  was  it 


1  We  disregard  the  four  territories  of  Michigan,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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the  most  populous  region;  it  was  as  yet  also  the  area 
of  most  rapid  and  consistent  population  growth.  Com¬ 
paring  the  census  returns  of  1830  with  those  of  ten 
years  earlier,  we  find  that  New  England  had  gained 
280,000,  New  York  515,000,  and  Pennsylvania  376,000, 
an  aggregate  gain  for  the  eight  states  of  1,171, 000. 2 

This  gain  was  not  uniform.  The  New  England 
states  varied  enormously,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  together  adding  but 
86,000,  practically  the  same  as  Massachusetts,  which 
was  becoming  industrialized ;  while  Maine,  the  new 
state  of  the  group,  gained  over  100,000.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  V ermont’s  increase  amounted  to  more 
than  that  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  combined — a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the 
influence  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain  Canal 
completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  In  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  the  census  was  taken  by 
districts,  a  northern  and  southern  in  the  first,  a  western 
and  eastern  in  the  second.  The  northern  district  of 
New  York  (which  included  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  the  state)  showed  a  gain  of  315,000,  the  south¬ 
ern  district  slightly  under  200,000;  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania  223,000,  the  eastern  153,000.  This 
shows  that  the  thrill  of  advancing  life  characterized 
especially  those  portions  of  the  two  great  middle  states 
which  were  still  essentially  frontier  in  character.  The 
movement  represents  a  powerful  thrust  westward  from 
the  seaboard  toward  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio 
River. 

2  Six  of  the  states  west  of  the  Alleghenies— Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri — together  gained 
1,114,000  in  the  same  time,  and  of  this  aggregate  the  three  states 
north  of  the  Ohio  were  responsible  for  653,000.  These  three  states 
had  a  combined  area  of  134,060  square  miles. 
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This  westward  movement  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  states  was  accompanied  and  largely  caused  by 
a  program  of  internal  improvements  calculated  to  at¬ 
tach  all  western-moving  emigrants  firmly  to  the  sea¬ 
ports  by  lines  of  transportation.  So  the  people  who 
were  settling  in  the  Holland  Purchase  of  western  New 
York,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  had  none  of  that 
sense  of  being  abandoned  on  the  “western  waters”  or 
in  the  “western  world”  which  affected  the  psychology  of 
the  earlier  trans- Allegheny  pioneers.  On  the  contrary, 
these  later  emigrants  felt  that  they  belonged  to  the 
states  within  whose  boundaries  they  lived;  they  looked 
east,  not  west;  they  computed  the  value  of  lands  and 
productions  in  relation  to  units  of  transportation  cost 
to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  New  York,  not  in  the 
chances  of  a  precarious  flatboat  commerce  to  New 
Orleans. 

The  American  people  had  entered  upon  a  new  phase 
of  pioneering,  which  was  more  scientific  or  less  em¬ 
pirical  than  that  which  preceded,  and  in  no  department 
was  the  difference  more  manifest  than  in  transporta¬ 
tion.  Gallatin’s  famous  report  on  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  published  in  1808;  the  public  discussions  year 
after  year  of  the  National  Road;  the  dramatic  effect  of 
its  construction,  and  its  use  by  many  thousands  of  the 
people,  especially  those  who  were  going  west;  the  in¬ 
tensive  education  in  transportation  economics  effected 
by  the  New  York  movement  eventuating  in  the  Erie 
Canal;  and  the  premonitions  of  a  future  railway  age, 
all  contributed  to  the  result. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  is  simply  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  later  pioneering  movement  represented 
a  different  people,  having  different  ways.  The  New 
West  owed  its  beginnings  mainly  to  emigrants  from  the 
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Old  West,  who  were,  and  had  been  for  four  or  five  gen¬ 
erations,  cut  off  from  tidewater  by  river  obstructions 
and  by  the  absence  of  adequate  roads  or  canals.  Thus 
marooned,  they  had  acquired  the  virtues  of  self-help 
and  an  independent  family  economy;  but  they  had  lost 
at  the  same  time  much  of  their  original  capacity  for  so¬ 
cial  cooperation.  As  a  marketing  agency,  the  flatboat 
built  and  manned  by  a  family  was  a  normal  expression 
in  the  transportation  field  of  this  type  of  pioneering. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  time  when  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Court  provided  for  laying  out  and  con¬ 
structing  a  road  from  Boston  to  Cambridge  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  settlers  who  thus  early  suffered 
from  the  western  fever,  there  were  few  periods  when 
the  seaboard  sections  of  the  northern  states  lost  touch 
completely  with  their  western  settlements.3  Roads  were 
usually  opened  as  required,  or  at  least  without  fatal  de¬ 
lays;  bridges  were  constructed,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  canals  were  being  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  and  were  beginning  to  be  built.  The  movement 
of  settlement  into  western  New  York  from  the  New 
England  states  was  signalized  by  the  building  of  the 
great  road  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Genesee,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  Buffalo,  which  was  destined  soon  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  in  a  revolutionary  manner  by  the  grand 
canal.  Pennsylvania  was  somewhat  less  responsive, 
and  in  the  early  period  a  portion  of  her  western  settlers, 
lured  by  the  charms  of  over-mountain  valleys,  did  get 
out  of  bounds.  Nevertheless,  the  state  in  its  corporate 

3  The  planting  of  the  Marietta  settlement  by  New  Eng¬ 
landers  was  one  case.  That  settlement  did  not  grow  or  prosper 
greatly.  It  was  not  possible  to  induce  New  England  people  in 
large  numbers,  to  participate  in  the  colonizing  venture  on  ’the 
western  waters.” 
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capacity  made  a  determined  and  ultimately  successful 
effort  to  reclaim  those  settlements  by  means  of  roads 
and  canals. 

Now  that  the  great  population  hive  of  the  North¬ 
east  was  swarming,  every  consideration  affecting  the 
future  western  communities  and  their  mutual  relations 
with  the  East  was  thoroughly  canvassed.  The  first  and 
most  fundamental  question  was  how  to  insure  a  market 
for  the  surplus  products  of  agriculture,  which  prac¬ 
tically  reduced  itself  to  a  problem  of  transportation.  It 
was  inevitable,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  Mississippi  system  and  the 
Great  Lakes  system  should  become  the  subject  of  gen¬ 
eral  debate,  and  in  that  nation-wide  discussion  the 
northern  route  ultimately  proved  victorious  so  far  as 
relations  with  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  were  con¬ 
cerned.  For,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Erie  Canal, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Hudson  gave  access  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  cheapness,  and  dispatch  to  the  most  adequate 
of  the  country’s  seaports;  while  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches  were  often  obstructed  by  low  water  at  the 
rapids,  flatboat  traffic  was  threatened  by  dangers  from 
floods,  from  snags  and  sawyers,  and  particularly  from 
sickness  and  mortality  among  their  crews.  Moreover, 
weather  conditions  on  the  lower  river  jeoparded  the 
cargoes,  for  flour  and  pork  were  apt  to  spoil  in  transit, 
bringing  severe  losses  or  even  total  ruin  to  the  owners. 
The  market  at  New  Orleans,  so  largely  dependent  on 
the  demand  among  the  planters  of  the  Gulf  states,  was 
precarious  in  comparison  with  the  more  cosmopolitan 
market  at  New  York.4 

4  See  Dewitt  Clinton’s  classic  “Canal  Memorial,”  of  1816, 
in  Buffalo  Historical  Society  Publications,  xiii,  211-233.  This 
presents  a  basic  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the  northern  route, 
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Acting  on  the  conviction  that  their  future  prosper¬ 
ity  would  depend  on  a  commercial  connection  with  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal,  in  addition  to  such 
advantages  as  the  Mississippi  afforded,  the  north¬ 
western  states  early  began  to  agitate  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  canals  of  their  own.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  follow¬ 
ing  New  York’s  lead,  united  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
River  by  means  of  three  great  canals  of  an  aggregate 
length  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles ;  while  Illinois  also, 
after  many  tribulations,  succeeded  in  cutting  a  canal  to 
join  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  River  to  Lake 
Michigan  at  Chicago.  These  works  were  strictly  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  available  for  settlers  the  large  areas  of 
territory  within  those  states  which  lay  at  a  distance  from 
navigable  Mississippi  waters,  but  they  were  also  felt  to 
be  essential  supplements  to  the  Mississippi  trade  route. 

contending  that  it  will  be  cheaper,  better  as  to  the  market  attained, 
and  it  will  relieve  the  Westerners  of  the  fatalities  and  losses  of  the 
Mississippi  transportation,  it  being  known  “that  perhaps  one  out 
of  five  of  the  western  boatmen  who  descend  the  Mississippi  become 
victims  to  disease  ;  and  that  many  important  articles  of  western 
production  are  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  climate.”  A  movement 
for  building  ships  on  the  Ohio  and  sailing  them  with  grain  cargoes 
direct  to  the  world  markets  gained  some  headway  during  the  1840’s, 
but  soon  declined.  C.  H.  Ambler,  “Shipbuilding  on  the  Ohio,” 
paper  read  before  the  American  Historical  Association,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  December  30,  1924. 

See  also  Detroit  Gazette,  March  21,  1823,  quoting  the  Illinois 
Intelligencer  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  New  Orleans  market;  the 
Green  Bay  Intelligencer  of  December  11,  1833,  stressing  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Mississippi  system  as  between  the  section  above  the 
Keokuk  Rapids  and  that  below  the  rapids;  and  the  National  In¬ 
telligencer,  January  10,  1846,  discussing  the  “two  outlets  for  their 
trade”  possessed  by  the  northwestern  states,  and  their  preference 
for  the  northern  outlet.  It  says:  “Whether  it  be  attributable  to 
similarity  of  origin,  of  institutions,  and  habits,  or  to  ties  of  con¬ 
sanguinity,  or  superior  salubrity  of  climate,  the  people  of  the  north¬ 
western  states  evidently  prefer  the  market  on  the  Atlantic  and 
they  have  made  prodigious  efforts  to  reach  it.” 
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A  glance  at  the  population  chart  for  the  fifth  census, 
1830,  shows  the  condition  of  settlement  in  the  three 
states  mentioned.  Ohio,  indeed,  had  gained  in  ten  years 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  of  her  own 
canal  construction  program,  a  large  new  area  of  settle¬ 
ment  covering  thinly  most  of  the  northwest  quarter  oi 
the  state,  which  was  still  unoccupied  in  1820.  But  the 
northern  one-third  of  Indiana  was  bare  of  settlement, 
and  in  Illinois  population  was  restricted  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Wabash,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  below  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Des  Moines  River,  and  the  Illinois  below 
Peoria  Lake.  The  rich,  beautiful  prairies  and  openings 
of  northern  Indiana  and  northern  Illinois  had  not  yet 
been  freed  from  Indian  occupancy — a  task,  however, 
which  was  virtually  accomplished  by  1833. 

Meantime,  the  internal  improvement  programs  of 
all  three  states  raised  endless  difficulties,  including  bit¬ 
ter  political  strife  over  the  question  of  repudiation  of 
debts,  and  entailed  upon  the  people  everywhere  op¬ 
pressive  taxes,  which  sometimes  threatened  to  stop  the 
growth  of  population  by  immigration  and  to  prostrate 
for  an  indefinite  period  these  generally  hopeful  and 
flourishing  communities.5  This  was  the  situation  at  the 

5  Governor  Thomas  Ford,  History  of  Illinois  (Chicago,  1854), 
222-223,  speaks  of  the  effect  of  the  burden  of  state  debt  in  prevent¬ 
ing  immigration  into  Illinois  after  1841.  The  people  abroad, 
he  says,  “who  wished  to  settle  in  a  new  country,  avoided  Illinois  as 
they  would  pestilence  and  famine.  .  .  .  The  terrors  of  high  taxa¬ 
tion  were  before  all  eyes,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Everyone  at 
home  wanted  to  sell  his  property  and  move  away,  and  but  few, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  wanted  to  purchase.  The  impossibility 
of  selling  kept  us  from  losing  population,  and  the  fear  of  disgrace 
or  high  taxes  kept  us  from  gaining  materially.  This  statement 
overstresses  the  matter,  but  the  actual  situation  was  serious  enough. 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  whose  systems  of  internal  improvements  began 
in  the  1820’s,  ran  on  the  financial  rocks  some  years  earlier  than  did 
Illinois. 
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time  Wisconsin  began  to  figure  prominently  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  as  a  favorable  land  for  the  homeseeker. 

Michigan  Territory,  of  which  Wisconsin  formed  a 
part  till  1836,  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  in  the 
year  1805,  though  the  tract  of  country  lying  west  of 
Lake  Michigan  was  not  incorporated  therein  till  1818. 
That,  also,  is  approximately  the  time  at  which  Michigan 
Territory  entered  upon  its  real  economic  development 
and  began  to  receive  attention  in  the  states  of  the 
Northeast.  For,  although  the  French  colony  about  De¬ 
troit  was  already  venerable,  and  Detroit  had  long 
figured  as  the  most  important  of  the  western  military 
posts,  the  region  had  been  thought  too  remote  from  the 
settled  portions  of  the  United  States  to  afford  attrac¬ 
tions  to  emigrants.  Besides,  it  was  commonly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  entire  peninsula,  except  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Detroit  River,  was  swampy  or  so  densely  and 
heavily  forested  as  to  be  unfit  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  A  few  men  only,  and  those  few  fur  traders  hav¬ 
ing  no  interest  except  to  retain  the  country  as  a  game 
preserve,  had  had  opportunity  to  know  the  falsity  of 
these  ancient  myths.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1818, 
however,  explorers  from  Detroit  had  penetrated  the  in¬ 
terior  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  contradict  the  earlier 
views  and  to  begin  advertising  Michigan’s  fitness  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  agricultural  community.6  That  its  future 
depended  upon  the  success  of  New  York  State  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  grand  canal  was  universally  recognized.7 
For  some  years  prior  to  the  completion  of  that  work, 
and  in  anticipation  of  its  benefits,  settlers  were  going 

8  See  Detroit  Gazette ,  November  13,  1818. 

See  ibid.,  March  17,  1820.  “River  Raisin”  says  Michigan 
is  moie  interested  in  the  canal  than  any  other  tract  of  country 
except  New  York,  more  than  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania. 
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to  Michigan  in  small  numbers  and  were  opening  farms 
whose  surplus  could  temporarily  be  sold  to  the  fur 
traders,  the  military  posts,  and  incoming  settlers.  The 
New  Yorkers  were  learning  about  Michigan’s  oak 
openings  and  tidy  prairies,  and  these  people  knew  what 
to  expect  in  the  way  of  unearned  increment  on  lands 
accessible  to  the  New  World’s  greatest  trade  route,  then 
nearing  completion.8 

The  year  1825  was  the  next  turning-point  in  Michi¬ 
gan’s  history;  for,  with  the  opening  of  the  canal  every 
interest  flourished.  Immigrants,  of  whom  there  had 
been  a  few  hundred  per  year,  now  poured  in  at  a  rate 
to  raise  the  population,  in  nine  years,  to  81,000.  New 
comities  were  created  every  few  months,  marking  the 
areas  of  new  settlement.  The  government  proceeded  to 
survey  the  lands.  By  1826  these  surveys  had  covered 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  territory  and  extended 
westward  to  within  sixty  miles  of  Lake  Mibhigan.8 
The  government  further  stimulated  emigration  by  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  opening  the  military  road  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago,  and  by  offering  the  lands  along  that  road  for 
sale.10  The  drift  toward  Lake  Michigan  was  strong  and 
relentless,  and  brought  with  it  the  inevitable  suggestion 
of  a  canal  across  the  peninsula,  and  later  of  a  railroad.11 

8  Detroit  Gazette,  November  4,  1821,  cites  the  Utica  Sentinel 
as  an  advocate  of  Michigan’s  advantages.  Also,  Detroit  Gazette, 
June  28,  1822,  quotes  the  Onondago  Journal  in  regard  to  Mich¬ 
igan’s  future  markets. 

9  Detroit  Gazette,  January  5,  1826.  Account  of  John  Mullett’s 
survey,  and  his  description  of  the  lands  from  the  St.  Joseph  River 
to  the  Kalamazoo  River. 

10  Ibid.,  July  4,  1826.  “Important  to  Land  Purchasers.” 

11  See  ibid.,  June  12,  1827,  for  a  report  of  the  canal  meeting 
at  Dexter.  The  route  proposed  was  by  the  Huron  and  Grand  rivers. 
Such  a  canal,  it  was  argued,  would  continue  the  great  communi- 
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By  this  time  the  Wisconsin  area  had  become  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  fur  trader’s  province,  for  the  lead 
miners  of  the  southwest,  starting  near  Galena  as  early 
at  least  as  1819,  prospected  most  of  the  Wisconsin  lead 
field  in  1827 ;  and  in  the  years  following,  before  the 
lake  shore  received  settlers  in  any  numbers,  established 
considerable  colonies  in  Grant,  Iowa,  Lafayette,  Green, 
and  Dane  counties.  These  mining  activities  were  af¬ 
fected,  temporarily,  by  the  Winnebago  outbreak  of 
1827  and  more  seriously  by  the  Black  Hawk  War  of 
1832.  But  otherwise  their  growth  was  influenced  only 
by  the  price  of  lead  and  the  conditions  under  which  that 
metal  had  to  be  marketed.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
mining  district  in  Wisconsin  was  dependent  on  Galena, 
and  the  Galena  commission  merchants  in  turn  depended 
on  the  greater  merchants  of  St.  Louis.  Thus  the  lead 
region  contributed  to  swell  the  Mississippi  trade. 

The  disadvantages  of  that  route,  the  chief  market 
for  lead  being  in  New  York,  became  painfully  apparent 
to  the  smelters  during  seasons  of  low  water  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  which  delayed  returns  and  grievously  affected 
all  the  business  of  the  mining  region.12  The  only 
chance  of  avoiding  the  southern  route,  however,  was  to 
ship  lead  up  the  Wisconsin  to  the  portage,  transfer  to 
Fox  River,  and  float  it  down,  with  several  subsequent 
portages,  to  Green  Bay,  whence  it  could  be  shipped 


cation  line  begun  at  the  Hudson,  westward  to  Lake  Michigan, 
whence  by  the  Illinois  Canal  it  would  reach  the  Mississippi. 

12  See  the  important  article  by  O.  G.  Libby  on  “The  Signif¬ 
icance  of  the  Lead  and  Shot  Trade,  wherein  the  history  of  the 
shift  from  the  Mississippi  route  to  the  lake  route  is  discussed  in  a 
fundamental  and  thoroughgoing  manner.  The  years  1846-47  are 
critical  in  that  movement.  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xiii,  293-304. 
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by  an  occasional  visiting  sloop  to  Buffalo  and  so  to  New 
York.  This  route  was  tried  by  Daniel  Whitney,  a 
merchant  of  Green  Bay,  who  established  the  shot  tower 
at  Old  Helena;  but  it  was  too  laborious  to  succeed. 
What  the  attempt  to  use  it  did  accomplish  was  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  improvement  of  the  Fox-Wisconsin  route  by 
the  construction  of  short  canals  around  the  falls  and 
rapids  of  the  lower  Fox  River,  and  by  uniting  the  two 
rivers  at  the  portage. 

Agitation  of  these  improvements,13  and  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  canal,  helped  powerfully  to  bring  under  the  public 
gaze  the  region  which  skirted  Fake  Michigan  on  the 
west,  and  which  lay  between  Chicago  and  Green  Bay. 
Said  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  writing  in  1820  or  1821: 
“The  country  around  Chicago  is  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  that  can  be  imagined - As  a  farming  coun¬ 

try  it  presents  the  greatest  facilities  for  raising  stock 
and  grains,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  favored  parts  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley;  the  climate  has  a  delightful  serenity 
and  it  must,  as  soon  as  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished, 
become  one  of  the  most  attractive  fields  for  the  emi¬ 
grant.”14  Schoolcraft,  on  the  journey  of  1820  (in  com¬ 
pany  with  Governor  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan ) ,  had  de¬ 
scended  the  Wabash  River,  reached  by  way  of  the 
Maumee  trail  from  Lake  Erie,  and  he  testifies  that  no 
settler  was  encountered  on  the  Wabash  above  where 
Newport,  Indiana,  now  stands,  which  place  is  due  west 

13  See  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  December  11,  1833. 

14  Summary  N arrative  of  an  Exploratory  Expedition  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  1820,  Resumed  and  Completed 
by  the  Discovery  of  Its  Origin  in  Itasca  Lake,  in  1832  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1855).  The  footnote,  page  198,  almost  proves  that  the 
passage  quoted  must  have  been  written  in  1820,  for  the  Indian  title 
was  extinguished  in  1821.  The  movement  of  population  into  it, 
however,  did  not  begin  till  some  years  later. 
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from  Indianapolis.15  Ascending  the  Illinois,  lie  found 
its  banks  absolutely  unoccupied  from  Fort  Clark  to 
Chicago,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.16 
A  few  decayed  villages  of  Potawatomi  Indians  were  en¬ 
countered,  a  few  Indian  cornfields  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens,  but  no  clearing,  cabins,  or  regular  cultivation. 
All  was  magnificent,  unbroken  wilderness.  A  decade 
passed  and  the  Indians  were  ready  to  abandon  all  the 
balance  of  northern  Illinois,  northern  Indiana,  and 
southern  Wisconsin  between  Lake  Michigan,  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  Fox  River  and 
Green  Bay. 

Four  treaties,  aside  from  those  of  1804,  1816,  and 
1825,  accomplished  that  result.  The  first  were  with 
the  Winnebago  in  1829  and  1832,  by  which  the  United 
States  bought  whatever  lands  had  not  previously  been 
given  up  by  that  tribe  in  the  region  between  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers  on  the  west,  Rock  River  and 
Lake  Winnebago  on  the  east,  and  the  Fox  River  on  the 
north.  The  third  was  the  Menominee  treaty  of  1831, 
covering  the  lands  bounded  east  by  Lake  Michigan, 
north  and  west  by  Green  Bay,  Fox  River,  Winnebago 
Lake,  and  Milwaukee  River.  In  September,  1833,  at 
Chicago  the  group  of  related  tribes — the  Chippewa, 
Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi —  sold  to  the  United  States 
all  their  lands  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Winnebago  cession  and 
on  the  north  (and  in  part  east)  by  the  Menominee  ces¬ 
sion.  That  treaty  cleared  southern  Wisconsin  of  the 

147  15  Travels  m  the  Central  Portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 

16  Ibid.,  318. 

17  Cessions  described  after  Charles  C.  Royce  (compiler), 
Indian  Land  Cessions  in  the  United  States,  in  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report. 
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Indian  title  to  its  lands,  which  were  now  ready  to  be 
surveyed  and  granted  to  individual  purchasers. 

Would  they  be  wanted  by  prospective  settlers? 
“Eight  years  ago,”  said  the  editor  of  a  Green  Bay 
paper  in  1835,  “an  officer  of  the  army  reported  officially 
to  the  war  department  that  the  land  between  Green  Bay 
and  Chicago  was  but  a  waste  of  swamp,  and  entirely  un¬ 
inhabitable.”18  This  judgment  was  in  line  with  the 
early  ideas  about  Michigan  peninsula  and  with  the  later 
ideas  respecting  northern  Wisconsin.  Probably  any 
heavily  wooded  glacial  country  is  bound  to  make  an  un¬ 
favorable  impression  upon  those  who  laboriously  thread 
its  forest  mazes,  finding  their  way  frequently  obstructed 
by  lakes  or  swamps.  Such  a  country  is,  in  fact,  more 
humid  than  an  open  terrain,  and  the  casual  traveler 
hardly  stops  to  reflect  that  cultivation  alone  may  often 
suffice  to  dissipate  the  excess  moisture  over  large  areas. 
Familiarity  with  the  ground  in  varying  seasons,  the 
facilitation  of  movement  over  it  by  means  of  trails  and 
roads,  observation  of  the  effects  of  clearing  and  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  gradually  correct  these  erroneous  impressions 
and  enable  men  to  describe  a  new  region  more  nearly  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  deserts. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  next  military 
officer  to  record  his  impressions,  Major  S.  C.  Stam- 
baugh,  should  have  done  so  in  widely  different  terms. 
Major  Stambaugh  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  Menominee  Indians  in  1831,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  explore  the  country  included  in  the  cession 
made  by  that  tribe.  His  investigation  was  necessarily 
general,  but  it  enabled  him  nevertheless  to  convey  to 


18  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  June  2,  1835. 
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the  government  and  the  public  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  lake-shore  lands.19  “I  believe,”  he  says  of 
the  Menominee  area  as  a  whole,  “it  is  not  presuming 
too  much  to  say  at  least  two-thirds  of  it  is  fit  for  culti¬ 
vation  and  offers  attractions  to  the  agriculturist  rarely 
to  be  found  in  any  country.  The  soil  presents  every 
indication  of  great  fertility:  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  brown  loam  and  marl,  very  deep;  and  wherever  its 
properties  have  been  tested  has  been  found  uncom¬ 
monly  productive.  The  whole  country  is  bountifully 
supplied  with  water  from  lakes,  rivers  and  small  creeks ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  several  extensive  and  valuable 
prairies,  it  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  oak,  hick¬ 
ory,  maple,  cherry,  beech,  bass,  cotton,  butternut,  elm, 
ash,  and  pine  timber. 

“The  Indians  have  marked  the  land  bordering  on 
the  Manaywaukee  [Milwaukee]  river  as  being  of  a  su¬ 
perior  quality,  by  the  name  they  have  given  to  the 
stream,  ‘Manaywaukee’  signifies  ‘scarce  or  good 
land’;  its  interpretation  in  our  language  means  ‘the 
river  of  good  land.’  The  mill  privileges  on  this  are 
very  fine;  and  timber  on  its  border  is  hickory,  oak,  hard 
maple,  beech,  and  black  walnut.  The  whole  extent  of 
country  between  Milwaukee  and  Manitowoc  rivers  is 
represented  as  being  equal  in  value  to  that  I  have  just 
described.”  The  major  spoke  of  the  transportation  ad¬ 
vantages  possessed  by  this  country  in  the  fact  that  Buf¬ 
falo  could  be  reached  by  unbroken  lake  passage  and 

His  report,  written  apparently  in  1831,  is  partly  reprinted 
in  the  Green  Bay  Intelligencer  of  December  25,  1838,  and  January 
8,  1834.  The  editor  says:  As  this  report  was  however  given 
nearly  three  years  ago  a  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  improve¬ 
ments  and  changes.”  It  was  published  in  full,  “from  the  original 
MS.  on  file  in  the  War  Department,”  in  Wis.  Hist.  Colls..  xv,&399- 
438. 
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that,  when  Pennsylvania  should  complete  her  canal  to 
Erie,  a  choice  of  routes  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  seaboard 
would  be  open  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  re¬ 
gion.  “In  concluding  this  communication,”  he  says,  “I 
cannot  refrain  from  again  calling  your  attention  to  the 
dazzling  attractions  offered  by  this  country  to  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  enterprising  population.” 

Evidently  the  desire  to  purchase  land  west  of  Lake 
Michigan  was  already  widespread,  for  immediately 
after  the  Menominee  cession  the  receiver  of  the  Detroit 
land  office  urged  upon  the  surveyor  general  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  surveying  those  lands.20  The  Sauk  War  of 
1832  prevented  the  immediate  execution  of  such  a  plan. 
But  no  sooner  was  that  episode  ended  when  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  survey  were  begun.  And  now,  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  demand  for  what  we  shall  henceforth  call 
Wisconsin  lands  was  more  intense  than  it  had  been  in 
1831.  For  the  Black  Hawk  War  introduced  the  coun¬ 
try  west  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Easterners  obtained  descriptions  of  the  territory  where 
Indian  fighting  was  in  progress ;  rivers  and  lakes,  which 
formerly  had  been  meaningless  features  of  the  map, 
took  on  reality  in  the  popular  mind;  forest  and  prairie 
areas  were  differentiated;  and,  in  a  word,  thousands  of 
persons  became  keenly  alive  to  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  region.  The  actual  sur¬ 
vey  could  not  start  too  soon. 

20  John  Biddle  to  Elijah  Hayward,  July  30,  1831.  “Early 
survey  desired  of  lands  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi 
to  which  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished.  GLO,  Div.  D,  R.  and 
R.  let,  Detroit,  1825-1833.”  David  W.  Parker,  Calendar  of  Papers 
in  Washington  Archives  Relating  to  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  (to  1878)  (Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  Publication 
No.  148,  1911),  195. 
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The  years  1833,  1834,  1835,  and  1836  were  a  time  of 
bustling  activity  in  land  matters.  The  survey  com¬ 
menced  in  the  older  settled  district,  the  lead  region  of 
the  southwest,  which  was  the  region  first  ceded  by  the 
Indians  as  well  as  the  most  fully  settled.  The  Fourth 
Principal  Meridian  was  run  due  north  to  Wisconsin 
River  from  the  Illinois  boundary  as  the  base  line. 
Thereafter,  ranges  of  townships  were  marked  off  on 
both  sides  of  the  Principal  Meridian.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  1833  practically  everything  had  been  surveyed 
as  far  east  as  Rock  River,  while  a  good  beginning  had 
already  been  made  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Menom¬ 
inee  cession,  which,  however,  was  completed  later. 
Since  the  southern  part  of  the  lake-shore  comities  was 
ceded  last,  in  1833  (with  a  supplementary  treaty  in 
1834),  that  district  was  also  the  last  of  the  southern 
Wisconsin  areas  to  be  surveyed.  It  was  separated  into 
townships  in  1835,  and  the  process  of  subdividing  these 
was  completed  that  year  and  the  next.  In  his  report  of 
December,  1836,  the  commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  was  able  to  say:  “The  office  has  been  advised  of 
the  completion  of  the  balance  of  the  surveys  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  amounting  to  119  townships  and  fractional  town¬ 
ships  .  .  .  surveyed  and  yet  to  be  offered  for  sale, 

being  all  the  lands  in  the  Wisconsin  territory,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  ex¬ 
tinguished.”21 

The  government  survey  of  any  given  area  meant 
much  more  than  the  creation  of  definitely  located  and 

_1  24  Congress,  2  session,  Senate  Documents,  no.  3,  p.  2.  Re¬ 
port  of  Acting  Commissioner  John  M.  Moore.  Practically,  the  boun¬ 
daries  were  the  lake  on  the  east,  the  Illinois  boundary  on  the  south 
the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers  on  the  west,  Fox  River,  Lake 
Winnebago,  and  Green  Bay  on  the  north.  That  area  is  “Southern 
Wisconsin.” 
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numbered  townships,  sections,  and  subdivisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  susceptible  of  easy  and  certain  identification  by 
prospective  purchasers.  It  supplied  all  that;  but  in 
addition  it  provided  the  first  description  of  the  land 
which  was  detailed  enough  to  be  of  special  benefit  to 
entrymen.  The  surveyor  of  the  township  and  of  the 
sections  blazed  his  way  through  the  forest  or  sighted 
over  the  open  spaces  along  parallels  one  mile  apart. 
Since  his  lines  crossed  at  right  angles  he  necessarily 
looked  into  each  square  mile  of  land  from  all  four  sides, 
and — save  in  the  densest  forest — was  bound  to  see  a 
considerable  part  of  it  in  addition  to  what  he  actually 
meandered  in  running  the  lines.  And  what  the  sur¬ 
veyor  saw  he  wrote  down  in  his  notebook,  a  copy  of 
which  was  filed  at  the  land  office  of  the  district  in  which 
the  lands  were  located.  Prospective  purchasers  of 
lands,  or  in  fact  any  one  who  was  interested,  could 
procure  from  the  land  office  a  transcript  of  the  sur¬ 
veyor’s  notes  on  any  given  township  or  subdivision. 
The  information  made  available  in  this  way  was  basic. 
F or  the  surveyor  took  account  of  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
the  drainage  and  water  supply,  the  kinds  of  timber,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  stone,  and  the  surface  features, 
such  as  hills,  valleys,  lakes,  swamps,  and  dry  level  tracts. 
He  also  noted  the  points  where  his  survey  lines  crossed 
trails  or  roads,  described  the  locations  of  unusual  ap¬ 
pearances,  like  clusters  of  Indian  mounds,  battle  fields, 
etc. 

These  surveyors,  who  held  the  title  of  United  States 
deputy  surveyor  general,  were,  or  became,  prominent 
and  important  characters.  The  list  of  the  men  who 
subdivided  the  lands  in  the  four  southern  lake-shore 
counties  included  Joshua  Hathaway,  Elisha  Dwelle, 
Sylvester  Sibley,  Garret  Vliet,  and  William  A.  Burt. 
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Of  these  Mr.  Hathaway  is  still  remembered  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  citizen  of  Milwaukee  during  all  the  years  of  his 
residence  in  the  city,  practically  from  his  arrival  in  1834 
to  his  death  in  1863.22  Mr.  Vliet,  who  died  at  Milwau¬ 
kee  in  1877,  aged  eighty-eight  years,  came  in  1835 
from  Ohio,  where  he  had  been  engaged  as  an  engineer 
upon  the  Ohio  Canal.  He,  like  Mr.  Hathaway,  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  metropolis  for  many  years.23 
The  most  renowned  of  the  names  in  the  above  list  is  that 
of  William  Austin  Burt,  inventor  of  the  solar  compass 
and  of  the  equatorial  sextant,  author  of  works  on  sur¬ 
veying  and  of  reports  on  the  mineral  resources  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  He  is  perhaps  best  remembered  popularly  for 
his  discovery  in  1844  of  the  famous  iron  deposits  of 
northern  Michigan,  at  what  was  later  known  as  the 
Jackson  mine.24 

In  view  of  the  characters  and  personalities  of  some 
of  the  surveyors,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  their 
advice  was  much  sought  after  by  the  great  mass  of  land 
hunters,  or  that  some  of  them  should  have  been  tempted 
to  use  their  special  knowledge  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  themselves 
and  their  speculative  friends.  The  surveyor  was  re¬ 
quired  to  put  into  his  official  notes  such  a  description 
of  the  soil  as  would  be  helpful  to  the  ordinary  claim 

See  biography  in  Ellis  B.  Usher,  Wisconsin,  Its  Story  and 
Biography,  184.8-1913  (Chicago  and  New  York,  1914),  v,  1266- 
1270.  Also,  Franklin  Hathaway,  “Surveying  in  Wisconsin,” 
Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xv,  390ff.  Papers  of  Joshua  Hathaway  have 
recently  been  presented  to  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

23  See  John  B.  Vliet,  “The  Story  of  a  Wisconsin  Surveyor,” 
in  Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  viii,  57-66. 

24  Scott  Cannon,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  A.  Burt  of 
Mt.  V ernon,  Michigan  (Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society 
Collections,  v),  115-123. 
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hunter.  He  was  not  required  to  describe  mill-sites  on 
the  water  courses  or  the  situations  which  nature  may 
have  intended  as  locations  for  future  towns.  Incident¬ 
ally,  however,  the  progress  of  his  surveys  gave  him 
knowledge  of  these  matters  and  it  sometimes  proved 
to  be  secrets  of  considerable  value.  It  was  charged  in 
congressional  debate  that  the  surveyors  “note  every 
valuable  lot  and  sell  the  information  thus  acquired  to 
speculators.”25 

As  the  survey  proceeded,  land  sales  took  place,  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  land  offices  located  in  1834  at  Green 
Bay  and  at  Mineral  Point.  At  the  latter  office 
14,336.67  acres  were  sold  the  first  year.  The  following 
year  the  two  offices  together  sold  217,000  acres,  which 
was  a  good  beginning  only,  the  sales  in  Illinois  the  same 
year  aggregating  over  2,000,000  acres,  and  in  Michigan 
1,817, 000. 28  Four  years  later  the  Wisconsin  land 
offices,  now  increased  to  three,27  sold  over  650,000  acres, 
the  Michigan  offices  only  135,000.  Obviously,  the  re¬ 
gion  west  of  the  lake  was  receiving  the  bulk  of  the  new 
purchasers,  this  conclusion  being  confirmed  also  by  the 
Illinois  land  sales  of  390,000  acres,  located  mostly  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  now  time  to  inquire 
who  these  purchasers  were,  whence  they  came,  and  to 
what  extent  they  represented  genuine  homemakers  in 
the  area  of  the  four  counties. 

25  Mr.  Claiborne  of  Mississippi  on  the  land  bill,  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  January  4,  1837.  Congressional  Globe,  Appendix,  88. 

26  It  has  been  computed  that  up  to  December  31,  1836,  the 
land  offices  in  Wisconsin  sold  878,014  acres  of  government  land,  of 
which  600,000  acres  went  to  speculators.  See  Moses  M.  Strong, 
History  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  from  1836  to  181^.8  (Madison, 
1885),  217. 

27  The  third  one  was  at  Milwaukee. 
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SAID  a  Green  Bay  editor  early  in  1834,  “Not  a  mail 
arrives  but  brings  to  some  of  our  citizens  letters 
showing  the  deep  interest  of  the  writers  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  country  and  proposing  various  questions  in 
regard  to  the  soil,  climate,  health,  productions,  settle¬ 
ments,  markets,  etc.,  etc.”1  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
such  opportunities  were  allowed  to  remain  undeveloped, 
and  we  find  that,  beginning  with  the  pioneer  newspaper 
at  Green  Bay  (1833)  new  journals  came  into  existence 
from  time  to  time  whose  functions  included  a  vigorous 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  country.  The 
argument,  from  first  to  last,  included  certain  constantly 
recurring  notes.  The  richness  of  the  soil,  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate,  the  freedom  from  bilious  diseases,  and 
especially  from  fever  and  ague  (the  universal  malady 
of  more  southern  climes),  and  the  abundance  of  pure 
drinking  water,  were  urged  by  all  writers.  For  the 
would-be  farmer  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  country  af¬ 
forded  almost  unique  facilities  for  beginning  cultivation. 
Prairie,  woods,  oak  openings,  and  meadow  or  low  prai¬ 
rie  were  so  interspersed  in  many  localities  that  innumer¬ 
able  locations  could  be  found  which  were  ideal  for  mak¬ 
ing  farms.2  “This  country,”  says  a  writer  in  the  De- 

1  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  February  5,  1834. 

2  See  Milwaukee  Advertiser,  September  1,  1836;  Green  Bay 
Intelligencer,  May  30  and  July  1,  1835. 
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troit  Post  after  visiting  in  Racine,  “has  a  high  destina¬ 
tion  before  it.  As  an  agricultural  country  it  will  sur¬ 
pass  any  other  country  on  earth.  The  farmer  may 
locate  himself  here  and  undergo  none  of  the  fatigues  of 
clearing  his  farm;  the  hand  of  Providence  has  done 
that  for  him;  has  smoothed  down  the  mountain  and 
raised  up  the  valley  ready  for  his  use.  Wisconsin,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  the  Eden  of  our  beloved  coun¬ 
try.”0  Honorable  A.  Vanderpoel,  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  New  York,  visited  Wisconsin  Territory  in 
1837,  going  west  as  far  as  Madison,  where  he  entered 
some  land.3 4  On  the  trip  he  fell  in  with  a  native  of  his 
home  town  of  Kinderhook,  who,  though  still  living  with 
his  family  in  the  wagon  in  which  they  had  made  their 
journey  to  the  territory,  had  already  selected  his  land 
and  that  with  such  good  judgment  as  to  insure  to  him¬ 
self  a  beautiful  and  valuable  farm  within  a  very  brief 
time.  He  had  some  timber,  some  low  prairie  meadow, 
and  a  fine  tract  of  open  upland  which  he  must  break  up 
for  wheat  before  stopping  his  teams  in  order  to  build  a 
house.  And  Vanderpoel  asserted  that  situations  like 
that  one  could  be  found  almost  anywhere  outside  of  the 
heavily  timbered  area.5 6 

The  story  of  this  distinguished  New  York  visitor 
was  published  in  the  Kinderhook  paper,  thus  reaching 
New  Yorkers  wrho  might  be  desirous  of  emigrating. 
Other  eastern  papers  printed  similar  accounts  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Territory.  The  Genesee  Gazette  compared  the 
situation  of  western  New  York  “a  few  years  ago”  with 

3  Quoted  in  Racine  Argus,  February  14,  1838. 

4  The  tract  along  Lake  Mendota  on  which  the  State  University 

is  now  located  was  originally  entered  by  Vanderpoel. 

6  See  Milwaukee  Advertiser,  April  21,  1838. 
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the  Wisconsin  of  that  day.0  The  Northampton,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Gazette  noted  the  numerous  farm  sales  in 
its  neighborhood,  which  meant  the  emigration  of 
families  to  the  West.  Thus  the  news  was  spreading 
among  the  people  who  were  destined  to  be  the  founders 
of  our  state — the  Yankees  of  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  together  with  those  of  adjacent  states. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  kinds  of  information 
on  which  the  Y ankees  relied  when  planning  to  emigrate 
into  the  West,  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  James  Cory- 
don  Howard  of  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York.  This  young  man,  who  was  married  and  was  the 
father  of  several  children,  had  been  restive  in  the  old 
home  for  several  years.  In  1833  he  received  letters 
from  a  brother-in-law  who  had  spent  the  winter  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  near  East  St.  Louis.  These  gave  him  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  conditions  in  the  prairie  region  of  that  state. 
In  1834  he  made  an  extended  tour  through  northern 
Ohio,  personally  inspecting  a  number  of  localities  and 
balancing  the  advantages  of  one  against  those  of  the 
others.  In  the  spring  of  1836  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  a  long  letter  from  an  old  neighbor  who  had  removed 
to  southern  Indiana,  locating  in  the  heavily  timbered 
region  near  the  Ohio  River.  This  letter  expatiated  on 
the  mild  climate,  the  splendid  timber,  and  the  excellent 
market  for  agricultural  products  at  New  Orleans. 
Lastly,  another  brother-in-law  and  his  father-in-law 
visited  the  lake  shore  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  bringing 
back  such  glowing  accounts  of  its  superior  advantages 
as  to  overcome  all  doubts.  So  Mr.  Howard  removed 
his  family,  by  steamboat,  to  Milwaukee  and  settled  in 
the  woods  four  miles  south  of  the  town,  where  in  the 

6  See  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  February  3,  1836. 
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course  of  many  years  he  made  a  splendid  farm.7 

In  a  measure,  the  sales  at  the  several  land  offices 
are  an  indication  of  the  rate  of  settlement.  Yet  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Green  Bay  land  office  had  taken  in 
more  than  $100,000  for  government  land  prior  to  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1835,  does  not  prove  that  500  claims,  aver¬ 
aging  160  acres,  had  been  purchased  by  intending  home 
makers.8  The  years  1835  and  1836  in  the  country  as 
a  whole  were  distinguished  as  “the  two  years  of  specula¬ 
tion.”9  Eight  million,  of  the  13,000,000  acres  sold  in 
1835,  are  said  to  have  gone  to  speculators.10  In  Wis¬ 
consin,  where  land  sales  were  just  beginning  to  be  made 
on  a  large  scale,  most  of  the  early  purchases  were  specu¬ 
lative  in  character.  The  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Milwaukee  River  having  been  laid  off  and  claimed 
under  the  preemption  law,  these  lands  were  bought  in 
by  the  town-site  company.  The  proprietors  secured 
title  in  part  under  the  provision  for  “floating  rights. 
Similar  processes  were  followed  by  those  who  estab¬ 
lished  other  town  sites,  and  also  by  the  claimants  of 
valuable  water  privileges12  along  the  course  of  Milwau- 

7  Joseph  Schafer,  “The  Epic  of  a  Plain  Yankee  Family,”  Wis. 
Mag.  of  Hist.,  ix,  285-309. 

s  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  September  12,  1835. 

9  So  spoken  of  by  Benton  in  his  speech  on  the  preemption  act 

of  1838. 

10  See  Milwaukee  Advertiser,  July  28,  1836. 

11  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  August  6,  1835.  See  also  O.  M. 
Johnson,  Floating  Rights  in  the  Disposal  of  Public  Land  (1925), 
MS  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Library;  Frank  A.  Flower,  History 
of  Milwaukee  (Chicago,  1881),  128ff,  account  of  the  George  H. 

Walker  case  investigated  by  Congress. 

12  On  the  fifth  of  September,  1836,  the  Kewaunee  town  site 
was  sold  at  auction  in  Chicago.  Milwaukee  Advertiser,  August  25, 
1836.  Sheboygan,  Two  Rivers,  Manitowoc,  and  other  lake  sites 
had  a  similar  history.  It  was  reported  that  the  Troy  and  Erie  line 
(steamboat  company)  was  interested  in  the  Sheboygan  site.  Green 
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kee  River.  These  entries,  in  Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee 
counties,  aggregated  435  and  were  made  in  the  years 
1835  to  1837  (except  one,  made  in  1834). 

Under  the  preemption  law  then  in  force  a  claimant 
of  public  lands  could  buy  a  quarter-section  on  which  he 
had  his  home.  If  there  were  persons  in  his  family  who 
could  be  counted  independent  cultivators,  such  as  a  son 
of  full  age,  a  father,  the  wife’s  brother  or  sister,  or  even 
more  distant  relatives,  each  of  these  had  a  floating  right 
to  half  a  quarter-section,  which  might  be  located  wher¬ 
ever  there  was  government  land,  making  it  highly  con¬ 
venient  scrip.  These  floating  rights,  by  reason  of 
their  utility,  were  esteemed  very  valuable.  With  a 
wallet  full  of  them  in  his  possession,  the  speculator 
could  travel  through  the  country,  picking  the  choicest 
timber  tracts,  the  water  powers,  town  sites,  steamboat 
landings,  or  desirable  farm  lands.  As  these  “floats” 
came  into  strong  demand  for  speculative  purposes,  pre- 
emptioners  were  tempted  to  sell  all  they  could  honestly 
claim  and  even,  it  was  said,  many  which  were  in  fact 
illegal,  based  on  perjury.  Agents  of  the  speculators, 
said  Senator  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  “call  upon  the 
poor  and  ignorant  families  residing  upon  the  public 
lands,  and  persuading  them  that  they  have  a  right  to  do 
so,  get  them  to  swear  that  the  man  and  his  wife  culti¬ 
vate  the  land  separately,  and  that  each  child  from  21  to 
1  year  cultivates  separately;  and  thus  manufacture 
eight  or  ten  preemption  claims  from  a  single  family, 
pay  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  for  it  [them]  and  lay 
them  upon  lands  of  the  United  States  worth  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  per  acre.”13 


Bay  Intelligencer,  March  2,  1836. 

In  United  States  Senate,  March  15  and  16,  1836. 
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The  actual  value  of  a  float  was  $100,  the  price,  at 
minimum  valuation,  of  the  80  acres  of  land  it  would 
buy.  But  money  was  scarce,  settlers  were  needy,  and 
not  caring  to  utilize  their  rights  personally,  they  gladly 
turned  them  over  for  a  half,  a  quarter,  or  sometimes 
even  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  of  their  real  worth  to  the 
man  who  secured  them.14  Other  kinds  of  scrip  existed, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  military  land  war¬ 
rants,  originally  held  by  soldiers  of  the  several  wars. 
But  these,  being  mostly  in  the  hands  of  capitalists,  bore 
a  pretty  well  established  price  which  was  not  nearly 
so  favorable  to  the  land  locator  as  were  the  floats  he 
might  secure  directly  from  settlers.10  But  even  these 
floats  became  subjects  of  barter  and  sale  on  the  general 
market,  Mr.  Ewing  declaring  that  the  banks  had 
printed  forms  all  duly  made  out,  “signed  and  sworn  to, 
leaving  a  blank  for  the  purchaser  to  fill  up  with 
whatever  tract  of  land  he  may  choose.” 

Prior  to  April  24,  1820,  the  United  States  sold  its 
lands  on  credit,  giving  title  on  the  completion  of  the 
payments  five  years  after  the  entry  was  made.16  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  title  meantime  remained  in  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  states  were  prohibited  from  levying  taxes 

14  See  Theodore  Rodolf,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xv,  357-358.  Mr. 
Rodolf,  as  a  foreigner,  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  floats  to  which 
his  family  had  a  right,  so  he  sold  two  of  them  to  speculators  at 
the  Mineral  Point  land  sale  in  1835  at  $10.00  each. 

15  Sam  R.  Young,  of  Marshall,  Clark  County,  Illinois,  wrote 
Cyrus  Woodman,  August  23,  1847,  in  answer  to  inquiries  about 
military  land  warrants.  He  doubts  if  they  can  be  bought  in  that 
section  at  10  per  cent  discount.  The  soldiers  (of  the  Mexican  War) 
were  all  young  men,  not  needy,  and  would  hold  out  for  pretty  near 
the  full  value  of  the  scrip. 

16  Five  years  was  the  stipulated  time  in  which  to  complett 
the  payments.  Several  laws  were  passed  granting  extensions  of 
time. 
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upon  such  lands  until  they  had  been  in  private  posses¬ 
sion  for  five  years.  The  effect  of  the  credit  sale — one- 
tenth  cash  and  the  balance  in  four  equal  annual  install¬ 
ments — coupled  with  the  exemption  from  taxes,  was 
to  render  land  speculation  safe  as  well  as  profitable. 
The  investment  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  often  made 
the  basis  of  a  fortune;  for,  not  infrequently,  the  shrewd 
speculator  might  obtain  possession,  by  paying  down 
twenty  cents  per  acre,  of  a  section  of  land  which  would 
be  badly  wanted  by  actual  settlers  before  the  first  de¬ 
ferred  payment  was  due.  Better  still,  if  his  selection 
was  fortunate  he  might  lay  out  a  town  site  and  bargain 
away  a  few  hundred  lots  before  being  called  upon  to 
complete  his  payments  to  the  government.  And,  in 
any  case,  all  that  the  speculator  had  to  provide  was 
money  to  meet  his  payments  when  they  fell  due;  the 
state  could  not  sell  them  for  taxes  because  no  tax  might 
be  levied  till  the  payments  were  completed. 

The  change  to  the  cash  system  of  sale,  in  1820,  ought 
logically  to  have  carried  with  it  permission  to  the  states 
to  levy  taxes  on  lands  sold  by  the  government  from  the 
date  of  sale,  since  (though  the  issuing  of  formal  patents 
was  a  slow  and  cumbrous  process)  title  passed  to  the 
purchaser  the  moment  he  paid  over  his  money  at  the 
land  office  and  received  his  certificate.  For  some  rea¬ 
son,  however,  which  is  not  so  mysterious  when  one  real¬ 
izes  how  general  was  the  custom  of  speculation  among 
politicians  and  public  men,17  no  modification  in  the  laws 
forbidding  states  to  tax  for  five  years  was  made  until 
1836.  In  the  enabling  acts  for  Michigan  and  for  Ar¬ 
kansas  the  usual  prohibition  was  withdrawn  and  Wis- 

17  See,  for  example,  Joseph  Schafer,  “A  Yankee  Land  Specu¬ 
lator  in  Early  Wisconsin,”  Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  viii,  377-392. 
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consin  was  a  beneficiary  of  the  new  rule.  In  1847  this 
principle  was  made  to  apply  also  to  the  states  admitted 
to  the  Union  prior  to  April  24,  1820. 

Meantime,  in  June,  1836,  the  former  preemption 
law  expired  by  limitation  and,  largely  on  account  of 
the  abuse  of  the  floating  rights  provision  of  that  law,  the 
effort  to  revive  it  was  unsuccessful.  Thousands  of 
land-seeking  farmers  were  spreading  over  the  prairies 
and  openings  of  southeastern  Wisconsin,  and  a  goodly 
number  were  eager  to  gain  homes  in  the  timber  as  well. 
But  there  was  no  law  authorizing  them  to  occupy  the 
lands  without  first  paying  over  the  price  to  the  receiver 
of  the  land  office.  This  could  not  be  done,  even  if  the 
settler  had  the  money  to  do  it,  until  after  the  land  in 
question  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  President — that  is, 
until  the  President  issued  his  announcement  that  cer¬ 
tain  described  lands,  located  within  a  given  land  district, 
would  be  offered  at  public  sale  on  a  certain  day,  or 
within  a  certain  period  of  time,  at  the  land  office  for 
that  district.  When  the  day  arrived,  any  settler  might 
appear  and,  the  tract  on  which  he  lived  being  cried  by 
the  auctioneer,  he  could  make  his  bid.  If  his  bid  was 
the  first  as  well  as  the  last,  the  land  went  to  him,  a 
certificate  being  issued  when  the  money  was  accepted. 

Theoretically,  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  receipt 
by  the  land  office  of  bids  by  speculators  at  any  stage 
of  the  process  of  sale.  Speculators  also  took  advantage 
of  the  right  to  buy  at  private  sale  lands  which  had  been 
offered  publicly  and  not  taken.  But  after  1837  specu¬ 
lation  declined,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  had  been  built 
up  very  largely  on  bank  credits  and  the  use  of  paper 
money.  Jackson’s  specie  circular  of  1837  called  for  the 
payment  at  the  land  offices  of  gold  and  silver  only. 
This  made  land  speculation  much  less  profitable,  while 
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in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  the  immediate  taxability  of 
lands  purchased  from  the  government  was  an  additional 
blow  to  the  speculator.  Moreover,  President  Jackson 
withheld  from  sale  most  of  the  lands  embraced  in  re¬ 
cent  surveys,  including  those  in  the  Milwaukee  land 
district.  That  made  it  impossible  for  speculators  to 
buy  those  lands  in  the  hope  of  reselling  to  actual  set¬ 
tlers,  and  since  President  Van  Buren  pursued  a  similar 
policy  the  Milwaukee  land  district  was  made  safe  for 
settlers  till  the  year  1839,  by  which  time  a  situation 
had  developed  that  nearly  reversed  the  customary  re¬ 
lation  of  speculator  and  settler. 

Usually,  the  speculator  entered  a  newly  surveyed 
region  first.  Armed  with  land  office  plats  and  sur¬ 
veyor’s  notes,  he  traversed  townships  and  sections,  not¬ 
ing  favorable  situations  here  and  there,  and  finally,  at 
tne  land  sale,  he  would  bid  in  such  tracts  as  promised 
to  be  salable  at  a  good  profit  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Then,  when  the  settlers  came,  they  had  the  alternative 
of  buying  lands  entered  by  the  speculators  or  taking 
poorer  tracts  which  the  speculators  had  left.  In  the 
Milwaukee  land  district,  however,  sales  being  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed,  the  settlers  came  in  great  force  so 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  surveyors  as  to  leave  a  very 
slender  opportunity  for  their  speculative  competitors. 
In  the  two  southern  counties,  Racine  and  Kenosha,  set¬ 
tlers  took  the  pick  of  the  land,  and  they  also  made  many 
selections  in  the  forested  region  of  Milwaukee  and 
Ozaukee  counties. 

The  movement  of  settlers  into  the  region  was  well 
started  by  the  spring  of  1836.  Most  of  the  emigrants 
came  by  sloop  or  steamer  on  the  lakes,  debarking  at 
Milwaukee,  Racine,  or  Kenosha,  or  else  at  Chicago, 
whence  they  made  their  way  up  the  coast.  A  wagon 
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road  from  Chicago  had  been  opened  in  1835  as  far  as 
Milwaukee,  and  from  there  another  road  had  been  cut 
through  the  timber  westward  toward  Rock  River. 
From  Milwaukee  northward  a  trail  led  near  the  lake 
shore  as  far  as  Sauk  Creek,  which  afforded  ingress  to 
many  of  the  favorable  locations  in  Ozaukee  County, 
and  efforts  were  then  being  made  to  complete  that  trail 
to  Sheboygan. 1S  In  the  region  of  prairies  and  oak 
openings,  which  included  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties, 
trails  could  be  broken  without  other  difficulty  than  that 
which  was  involved  in  avoiding  the  swamps.  Many  of 
those  bound  for  the  Rock  River  country  landed  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  proceeded  overland  by  wagon  across  the  prai¬ 
rie.  Some  drove  all  the  way  from  central  New  York 
or  even  farther  east  to  the  lake-shore  counties  of  Wis- 

•  IQ 

consul. 

The  rate  at  which  the  lake-shore  lands  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  farmers,  while  not  unprecedented,  was  never¬ 
theless  rapid.  The  year  1836  is  said  by  the  newspapers 
to  have  brought  “thousands,”  which  in  this  case  was  not 
an  exaggeration ;  for  the  territorial  census,  taken  in 
J uly,  assigned  2893  inhabitants  to  the  original  Milwau¬ 
kee  County.  This  number  was  exceeded  by  the  county 
of  Iowa,  embracing  the  lead  region,  but  it  was  larger 
than  that  of  Brown  County,  containing  the  ancient 
Green  Bay  settlement,  or  Crawford,  in  which  was  the 
old  trading  town  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  financial 
depression  of  1837,  coupled  with  the  doubtful  situation 
respecting  land  laws,  reduced  the  force  of  the  move- 

18  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  April  13,  1836.  The  government 
road  from  Green  Bay  (Fort  Howard)  to  Chicago  had  been  sur¬ 
veyed  but  was  not  yet  opened. 

19  Note  the  case  of  Jephtha  Porter,  TVis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  ix. 
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ment  somewhat.  But  the  next  year  it  appears  to  have 
been  stronger  than  ever. 

A  means  of  actually  measuring  the  influx  occurred 
at  the  census  of  1840.  It  revealed  the  presence  of  3475 
persons  in  Racine  County  ( including  the  present 
Kenosha  County),  and  5605  in  Milwaukee  County. 
Ozaukee  County,  then  called  Washington,  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  343.20  Milwaukee  County’s  total  has  to  be 
divided  between  the  area  now  comprehended  in  the  two 
counties  of  Milwaukee  and  Waukesha.  A  study  of  the 
census  returns,  in  this  case  given  by  towns  some  of 
which  are  described  by  surveyor’s  townships,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  were  3345  persons  within  the 
present  limits  of  Milwaukee  County  and  2260  in  the 
Waukesha  area.  Racine  County’s  total  was  spread 
over  the  present  counties  of  Racine  and  Kenosha,  and 
since  these  returns  were  not  analyzed  by  towns,  there  is 
no  way  of  distributing  them  with  exactness  between  the 
two  counties.21 

Summing  up,  we  find  within  the  area  of  our  four 
lake-shore  counties,  at  the  census  date  in  1840  (June 
1),  a  grand  total  of  7163  persons,  all  of  whom  had  en¬ 
tered  the  region  within  six  years  and  all  but  a  negligible 

20  Washington  County  was  divided  later,  the  eastern  part  being 
set  off  as  Ozaukee.  This  eastern  portion  contained  practically  all 
of  the  settlements  in  1840,  probably  not  half  a  dozen  families  living 
outside  of  its  boundaries.  We  shall  therefore  treat  the  census 
returns  for  Washington  County  as  if  they  had  referred  specifically 
to  Ozaukee  County.  J 

y1  In  the  election  for  delegate  in  Congress,  September,  1838, 
Racine  County  cast  437  votes  in  seven  precincts,  as  follows: 
Racine,  108;  Southport  (Kenosha),  97;  Pleasant  Prairie  (Kenosha 
County),  52;  Salem  (Kenosha  County),  33;  Foxville  (Kenosha 
County),  23;  Rochester  (Racine  County),  45;  Mount  Pleasant 
(Racine  County),  79— a  total  of  232  in  Racine  County,  205  in 
Kenosha  County. 
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fraction  of  the  number  within  four  years.  It  is  clear 
that  the  southern  area  was  favored  by  the  emigrants. 
Racine  County  had  a  majority  of  the  general  total,  and 
if  the  villages  or  towns  were  excluded  and  only  the  agri¬ 
cultural  settlers  counted,  the  difference  would  be 
strongly  emphasized,  because  the  town  of  Milwaukee 
had  1712  persons.  The  census  took  note  of  occupa¬ 
tions,  which  enables  us  to  determine  how  largely  the 
settlers  claimed  to  be  agriculturists.  In  Racine  Coun¬ 
ty  981  were  described  as  farmers,  as  against  272  who 
were  distributed  among  four  other  occupations — com¬ 
merce,  manufacturing  (including  the  trades),  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  the  learned  professions.  In  Milwaukee 
County  the  first  census  division,  which  embraced  the 
towns  of  Lake,  Franklin,  and  Kinnickinnic  (the  later 
Greenfield),  had  348  farmers  and  only  26  others,  while 
the  second  division,  in  which  was  the  town  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  had  305  farmers  as  against  374  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  town  itself,  in  a  total  of  1712  persons, 
counted  132  farmers  and  361  non-farmers.  That  is 
to  say,  3475  persons  in  Racine  County  yielded  981 
farmers;  3345  persons  in  Milwaukee  County  yielded 
only  653  farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  Racine  County’s 
population  shows  only  272  non-farmers,  as  against  400 
non-farmers  in  Milwaukee  County.  Among  the  343 
persons  domiciled  in  Ozaukee  (Washington)  County, 
were  141  farmers  and  only  14  non-farmers. 

Our  grand  total  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
being  ascertained,  by  adding  the  totals  for  the  three  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  be  1775,  the  next  inquiry  is  how  many  farms 
are  represented  by  the  farming  population.  This  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  settled  definitely  by  a  hand  count  of  the 
number  of  separate  mentions  of  farmers,  for  wherever 
members  of  a  family  were  working  as  farmers  there  was 
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a  farm.  In  Racine  County,  according  to  this  compu¬ 
tation,  were  586  farms;  Milwaukee  County  had  375, 
and  Ozaukee  79.  The  aggregate  is  990,  which  may  be 
accepted  as  showing  the  state  of  the  agricultural  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  four  counties  on  June  1,  1840.  In  round 
numbers,  a  thousand  families  had  made  or  contemplated 
farm  homes  on  lands  which  were  virgin  forest,  prairie, 
or  openings,  when  the  survey  of  the  lake-shore  strip  was 
completed  in  1836. 

In  the  above  our  definition  of  a  farm  is  necessarily 
liberal.  Any  person  who  was  trying  to  hold  a  claim 
would  describe  himself  as  a  farmer,  and  no  doubt  a 
large  proportion  of  all  “farms”  were  at  that  time  mere 
claims,  with  only  the  sketchiest  improvements  upon 
them.  All,  however,  were  farms  in  embryo,  and  in 
Racine  County  a  good  deal  of  agricultural  development 
had  already  taken  place.  Of  this  there  was  much  less 
in  Milwaukee  County,  and  still  less  in  Ozaukee. 

When  settlers  began  to  arrive  in  the  lake-shore 
counties  in  appreciable  numbers,  the  preemption  law 
was  about  to  expire.  The  fact  was  commented  upon 
by  newspaper  editors,  who  also  tried  to  allay  the  emi¬ 
grants’  fears  as  to  what  would  happen  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  enact  a  similar  law.  Said  the 
Milwaukee  Advertiser ,  September  15,  1836:  “The  re¬ 
fusal  to  pass  a  preemption  law  was  not  the  result  of 
hostility  to  the  settlers,  or  a  denial  of  their  rights  or 
claims  to  protection,  but  was  owing  to  the  frauds  which 
had  been  committed  under  that  part  of  the  law  of  the 
19th  of  June,  1834,  allowing  floating  claims.  The  oper¬ 
ation  of  that  law  was  injurious  to  the  settlers  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  gave  the  capitalist  and  speculator  the  power, 
by  means  of  floats,  to  deprive  them  of  that  property 
which  they  had  been  endeavoring  to  secure  by  many 
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months  of  fatigue  and  hardship.  It  left  open  a  door 
for  the  commission  of  frauds  and  perjuries  and  brought 
odium  for  the  whole  upon  preemption  laws.”  The  edi¬ 
tor  gives  assurance  that  no  future  law  will  contain  this 
objectionable  feature.  People  are  being  deterred  from 
emigrating  for  fear  they  may  not  be  able  to  acquire  title 
to  lands,  but  the  danger  is  not  real.  “There  is,”  he 
says,  “a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  west,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  among 
speculators  themselves,  to  see  the  rights  of  the  settlers 
secured  and  protected.” 

Evidently  the  settlers  were  not  eager  to  test  too  far 
the  philanthropic  disposition  of  speculators,  for  a  few 
months  later  steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  settlers’  as¬ 
sociation,  whose  object  was  to  make  settlers  secure  both 
against  claim  jumpers  and  against  speculators’  bids  at 
the  future  land  sale.  The  call  for  the  settlers’  meeting 
was  issued  March  4,  1837,  and  the  gathering  at  Milwau¬ 
kee  County  courthouse,  said  to  have  numbered  more 
than  one  thousand  persons,  occurred  on  the  thirteenth  of 
the  same  month.22  A  committee  of  twenty-one  drew 
up  the  rules  or  claim  laws  which  were  adopted.  The 
editor  says :  “We  are  aware  that  there  are  some  people 
who  affect  to  sneer  at  the  regulations  adopted  by  squat¬ 
ters,  as  they  are  pleased  to  denominate  those  who  settle 
upon  the  public  lands,  but  we  can  assure  them  that  there 
is  no  mistake  here;  the  people  of  this  county  are  fully 
competent  to  carry  into  effect  any  and  all  regulations 
put  forth  by  the  meeting.” 

The  rules  were  sixteen  in  number,  occupying  two 
full  columns  in  the  newspaper.  They  can  be  summar¬ 
ized  briefly:  One  square  mile  of  land  was  the  upper 
limit  of  claims  for  which  protection  might  he  expected. 

22  Milwaukee  Advertiser,  March  4  and  18,  1837. 
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The  claimant  of  a  quarter-section,  which  was  the  nor¬ 
mal  amount,  must,  within  six  months  from  the  time  of 
making  such  claim,  improve  and  cultivate  at  least  three 
acres.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  must  have,  in  addition, 
a  house  on  the  land  or  double  the  above  area  improved. 
If  the  claim  is  320  acres  the  claimant  must  improve  ten 
acres  within  six  months,  or  fifteen  acres  within  a  year. 
Instead  of  the  last  five  acres  he  may  build  a  house.  In 
case  of  claims  larger  than  320  acres,  an  amount  of  im¬ 
provement  was  required  equal  to  fifteen  acres  in  the 
first  six  months,  one-tenth  of  the  entire  claim  within  a 
year,  and  also  the  erection  of  a  house.  Thus  the  man 
who  claimed  an  entire  section  would  be  obliged  to  bring 
into  cultivation,  the  first  year,  sixty-four  acres  of  land, 
or  ten  times  as  much  as  was  required  of  him  who  claimed 
only  160  acres.  The  rules  were  obviously  designed  to 
restrain  the  cupidity  of  land  seekers  to  an  amount  of 
land  that  could  actually  be  used  for  farming  purposes. 
All  claims  were  to  be  registered  by  the  association  with¬ 
out  charge  to  the  claimants ;  disputes  were  to  be  settled 
by  the  local  judicial  committee  of  the  association,  with 
right  of  appeal  to  the  central  executive  committee.  A 
full  list  of  all  claims  was  to  be  prepared  before  the  day 
of  public  sale  of  the  lands  at  the  land  office,  and  the 
ninth  rule  recites :  “Whenever  the  lands  in  this  county 
shall  be  brought  into  market  the  executive  committee 
shall  appoint  an  agent  to  bid  off  the  lands  in  behalf  of 
the  settlers  whose  lands  are  entered  on  the  book  of  regis¬ 
try,  and  no  person  shall  in  any  case  be  countenanced 
in  bidding  in  opposition  to  said  agent  on  behalf  of  the 
settlers.”  The  humor  of  the  last  clause  is  in  the  form 
of  statement.  It  meant  no  person  will  be  pevmitted 
to  bid  in  opposition  to  said  agent  on  behalf  of  the 
settlers.” 
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The  sale  of  the  lands  in  the  Milwaukee  land  district 
was  several  times  deferred,  first  by  President  Jackson, 
who  postponed  all  land  office  sales  in  the  new  surveys. 
Van  Buren  proclaimed  such  a  sale  to  take  place  in  No¬ 
vember,  1838,  and  a  few  sales  were  actually  made  at 
that  time ;  but  the  settlers  did  not  feel  in  position  gener¬ 
ally  to  pay  for  their  lands,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
the  panic,  which  made  the  procurement  of  money  for 
the  purpose  no  easy  matter.  On  the  recommendation 
of  Governor  Dodge,  the  legislative  council  adopted  a 
memorial  requesting  the  president  to  postpone  the  sales 
of  land  in  Wisconsin  Territory  for  one  year.  This 
petition  was  regarded,  though  the  sale  was  actually 
postponed  only  to  February,  1839,  giving  claimants  a 
respite  of  some  four  months. 

Meantime  the  settlers  “in  great  numbers,”  so  it  was 
stated  in  the  press,  perfected  their  preemptions  under 
the  law  of  June  22,  1838,  which  gave  actual  occupants 
an  exclusive  right  to  bid  in  160  acres  at  the  minimum 
price  of  $1.25  per  acre.23  The  statement  looks  doubt¬ 
ful,  since  their  associations  protected  them  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  claimed  lands  up  to  640  acres,  and  the  General 
Land  Office  files  do  not  appear  to  contain  records  of 
preemption  declarations  prior  to  1841. 24  The  land  sale 
started  at  Milwaukee  on  Monday,  February  17,  1839, 
and  continued  four  weeks.  It  was  stated  that  during 
the  first  seven  days  the  sales,  to  actual  settlers  exclu¬ 
sively,  exceeded  the  sum  of  $260, 000.25  In  a  summary 
published  at  the  close  of  the  sale  the  total  receipts  were 

23  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  November  15,  1838,  quoting  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Advertiser. 

24  See  report  on  the  General  Land  Office  files  by  Newton  D. 
Mereness.  MS  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 

25  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  February  26,  1839. 
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put  at  above  $600,000,  and  the  comment  was  added: 
“Nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  sum  has  been  paid  in  by 
the  occupants  of  the  soil.”26 

It  would  be  gratifying  if  we  could  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  actual  settlers  secured  the  full  advantage 
that  came  from  the  privilege  of  buying  these  choice 
lands  at  the  government  price  for  their  own  use,  and 
that  speculative  purchases  were  virtually  excluded. 
Traditionally  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  case. 
Yet  the  records  of  land  entries  which  we  now  have  in 
hand  for  the  four  lake-shore  counties  throw  doubt  upon 
it  by  showing  that  many  tracts  were  entered  by  mon¬ 
eyed  men.  Shall  we  be  forced  to  conclude  that  despite 
the  lateness  of  the  survey  and  the  ubiquity  of  the  land¬ 
seeking  farmers  (who  were  spying  out  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  while  the  surveyors  were  running  the  lines),  and 
notwithstanding  the  organization  of  a  claim  association 
grimly  determined  not  to  “countenance”  bids  from 
speculators  at  the  land  sale,  these  speculators  neverthe¬ 
less  obtained  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  lands? 

The  suspicion  that  they  did  so  arises  partly  from  the 
land  office  record  of  purchases  just  referred  to,  but  it 
is  intensified  by  contemporaneous  letters  of  land  op¬ 
erators  revealing  what  designs  those  gentry  had  upon 
the  Milwaukee  district  lands  and  how  they  expected  to 
carry  them  out.  John  Catlin,  writing  August  2,  1838, 
predicts  that  the  enormous  number  of  land  transactions 
about  to  take  place  (sales  being  scheduled  for  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  Wisconsin)  would 

20  Milwaukee  Advertiser,  March  16,  1839.  Increase  A  lap- 
ham  (letter  dated  March  17,  1839,  and  postcript)  says:  ‘‘There 
has  not  been  an  acre  sold  for  more  than  $1.25  per  acre.  The  actual 
settlers  have  all  obtained  their  farms,  and  but  very  little  land  has 
been  bought  by  speculators.” 
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create  a  kind  of  money  famine.  Claimants  would 
therefore  be  unable  to  obtain  the  means  to  buy  their  im¬ 
proved  lands  and  this  would  open  the  door  to  specula¬ 
tion.  “Opportunity  will  be  afforded,”  he  says,  “to 
those  who  have  money,  of  entering  one-half  of  a  pre- 
emptor’s  farm  which  is  improved  by  paying  for  his 
half ;  that  is  the  preemptors  will  be  willing  to  let  you 
bid  off  their  lands  at  the  sales  and  deed  one-half  to 
them.  My  opinion  is  that  as  much  money  can  be  made 
at  the  land  sales  to  take  place  this  fall  as  at  any  former 
period,  by  purchasing  only  such  lands  as  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  with  the  settler’s  consent.”27  The  government, 
in  fact,  proclaimed  for  sale  in  the  year  1839  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  over  12,000,000  acres,  and  there  was  sold  in  the 
first  three-quarters  of  that  year  more  than  in  the  entire 
year  1838.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Catlin’s  expectation 
rested  on  facts.  The  question  is  how  far  the  situation 
enabled  the  speculators  to  attain  their  hoped-for  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Our  means  of  testing  the  matter  include,  besides  the 
record  of  land  entries  for  the  four  counties,  the  settlers’ 
(claim  association)  record  of  claims  for  the  then  Mil¬ 
waukee  County,  and  other  data  to  be  mentioned  later. 
The  claim  record  covers,  in  the  case  of  every  quarter- 
section  of  land  which  has  been  claimed,  the  date  at  which 
the  claim  was  made,  with  name  of  claimant,  and  also 
the  record  of  transfers,  if  any,  between  the  date  of  the 
original  claim  and  the  land  sale.  Such  transfers  some¬ 
times  number  four  or  five,  but  in  some  cases  the  orig¬ 
inal  claimant  still  retains  his  interest  and  is  on  hand  to 

27  Letter  to  Moses  M.  Strong.  With  Strong  Papers,  Wisconsin 
Historical  Library.  At  that  time  the  sale  was  scheduled  for  No¬ 
vember,  1838. 
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bid  the  land  in  at  the  sale.  Normally,  the  last  claimant 
named  (whether  he  be  the  original  claimant  or  not)  be¬ 
comes  the  purchaser  of  the  tract  at  the  land  office  sale, 
in  which  case  claimant  and  entryman  are  identical  in  the 
records.  But  in  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  in¬ 
stances  they  are  not  the  same,  persons  whose  names 
cannot  be  found  in  the  claim  book  appearing  on  the 
government  tract-book  as  entrymen. 

The  explanation  of  the  shift  between  claimant  and 
entryman  is  different  in  different  cases.  Sometimes 
settlers  claimed  more  lands  than  they  could  use  and 
were  glad  to  relinquish  a  portion,  for  a  money  consider¬ 
ation,  which  portion  could  then  be  entered  by  other 
settlers  whose  holdings  were  too  small  or  by  men  who 
attended  the  sale  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  a 
home  in  that  way.  Again,  a  settler  was  sometimes 
forced  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  claim  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  balance,  and  the  part  sold  might  go  to  a  newly  ar- 
1  i\  ed  f ai  mer  or  it  might  go  to  a  man  of  large  means 
who  was  on  hand  with  money  to  invest.  In  fact,  so 
many  and  various  were  the  private  transactions  which 
were  taking  place  during  those  weeks,  that  the  land 
sale  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  medieval  fair, 
though  here  buyers  and  sellers  met  to  deal  in  just  one 
commodity,  land.  When  the  sale  was  announced  by  the 
land  office,  the  newspapers  of  the  region  urged  all  claim¬ 
ants  to  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  the 
money  necessary  to  secure  their  homes.28  As  the  de¬ 
ferred  date  of  sale  drew  near  and  it  became  certain  that 
many  would  be  unable  to  raise  the  money  in  advance, 
they  were  notified  by  the  press  that  plenty  of  money 
would  be  available  at  Milwaukee  during  the  sale,  and 
that  this  would  be  “let  to  settlers  on  more  favorable 

28  Racine  Argus,  August  1,  1838. 
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terms  than  has  hitherto  been  calculated  upon.”29  So, 
doubtless,  the  moneyed  men  were  very  welcome  attend¬ 
ants  at  the  sale  despite  the  universal  detestation  in 
which  land  speculators  were  held  by  the  settlers. 

The  records  testify  that  six  prominent  capitalists 
were  on  hand,  either  in  person  or  by  their  agents.  They 
were  Byron  Kilbourn,  John  Hustis,  William  Nelson, 
George  Smith,  Martin  O.  Walker,  and  Eliphalet  Cram¬ 
er.  Kilbourn  is  known  best  as  the  promoter  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  Rock  River  Canal,  and  later  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  He  was  primari¬ 
ly  concerned  with  such  projects  more  than  with  land 
speculation,  though  his  creation  of  the  “Kilbourntown” 
plat  of  Milwaukee  and  his  confessed  readiness  to  pick 
up  government  lands  which  promised  well  are  sufficient 
proof  that  speculation  in  lands  was  not  beneath  his 
notice.30  Kilbourn  secured,  at  the  Milwaukee  land  sale, 
certificates  of  purchase  of  lands  located  in  township  5, 
range  21  east  (town  of  Franklin,  Milwaukee  County) 
to  an  aggregate  of  1600  acres.  But  he  did  not  hold  the 
lands  so  entered.  In  all  but  one  or  two  cases  he  trans¬ 
ferred  immediately,  and  in  all  cases  within  a  few 
months.  Moreover,  with  rare  exceptions  the  parties  to 
whom  he  transferred  were  those  whose  names  appear  on 
the  settlers’  list  as  claimants  to  the  tracts  he  entered. 
The  town  of  Franklin  entries  are  typical  of  his  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  sale  generally,  for,  though  he  entered  some 
tracts  lying  in  other  Milwaukee  County  towns  and  also 
a  few  which  fell  in  Racine  County,  he  retained  the  own¬ 
ership  of  none.  We  are  therefore  in  position  to  say  that 

29  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  November  15,  1838,  quoting  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Advertiser. 

30  26  Congress,  1  session.  Executive  Documents,  no.  13.  Testi¬ 
mony  of  Kilbourn  as  to  land  purchases  at  Mineral  Point  land  office 
in  1836. 
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Kilbourn  lent  money  to  settlers  to  enable  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  claims,  but  he  did  not  use  his  command  of 
money  to  coerce  them  into  relinquishing  lands  to  him 
after  the  plan  suggested  by  John  Catlin. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  John  Hustis,  who  is 
credited  on  the  government  books  with  having  entered 
1960  acres  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  besides  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  tracts  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hustis  was  a  man 
of  wealth  and  culture,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  of  an 
eastern  law  school.  He  later  went  to  Dodge  County, 
where  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Hustisford,  developed  a 
water  power,  built  mills,  and  became  the  patriarch  of 
the  place,  known  and  respected  for  his  fine  personality 
and  his  learning  as  well  as  for  his  public  spirit.  He 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-seven,  passing  away  in 
the  year  1907  at  Hustisford.  At  the  time  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  land  sale  he  was  still  a  young  man,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  still  had  some  things  to  learn  in  the  matter 
of  land  selection,  and  very  much  in  the  department  of 
practical  psychology.  Most  of  the  Hustis  entries  are 
eighty-acre  tracts — that  is,  one-half  of  a  settler’s  claim. 
This  fact  suggests  that  he  probably  stood  ready  to  ad¬ 
vance  money  to  pay  for  the  settler’s  half  on  condition 
that  the  balance  be  relinquished  to  him.  In  a  number 
of  instances,  however,  he  secured  entire  quarter-sections. 
So  far  the  matter  looks  as  if  Hustis  had  been  driving 
sharp  bargains  with  the  settlers,  according  to  the  Catlin 
forecast.  But  when  one  checks  his  selections  against  a 
soil  map  of  the  region,  as  was  done  for  all  his  Franklin 
entries,  it  appears  that  the  settlers  had  been  playing 
tricks  on  the  gentle  young  financier;  for,  in  almost 
every  case,  his  purchases  were  wholly  or  partially 
swamp  land— so  worthless,  in  fact,  that  the  settlers  did 
not  want  it.  Hustis  made  no  transfers  to  settlers,  for 
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obvious  reasons,  and  in  1846  he  lumped  off  all  his  hold¬ 
ings  to  William  Nelson. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  some  of  the  claims  which 
Hustis  entered  were  made  by  adventurous  persons  of 
easy  morality  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  relin¬ 
quished  to  speculators,  and  this,  with  the  circumstance 
that  bona  fide  claimants  disburdened  themselves  of 
lands  which  they  could  well  spare  and  could  not  well 
use  anyway,  introduces  a  feature  of  speculation  which 
is  usually  overlooked.  There  was  doubtless  a  good  deal 
of  such  petty  “speculation,”  if  one  is  willing  to  char¬ 
acterize  it  by  no  harsher  term.  The  William  Nelson 
mentioned  above  as  the  purchaser  in  1846  of  Hustis’ 
holdings,  secured  a  number  of  tracts  which  averaged 
better  than  those  of  Hustis.  But  he,  too,  found  prac¬ 
tically  no  sale  for  his  lands  till  in  the  1850’s,  when  they 
gradually  passed  to  settlers,  probably  in  most  cases  for 
pasture  or  marsh  meadow.  Nelson  is  represented  as  a 
New  York  capitalist,  who  never  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
person  but  made  purchases  in  several  counties  through 
agents.  Being  a  large  operator  he  was  able  to  make  the 
lucky  purchases  offset  the  unlucky  ones,  to  which  latter 
class  the  Milwaukee  entries  unquestionably  belong. 

The  entries  made  by  Eliphalet  Cramer  were  of  sim¬ 
ilar  quality  to  those  of  Hustis  and  of  Nelson.  Cramer 
was  the  son  of  that  Congressman  John  Cramer  of 
Waterford,  New  York,  who  in  1836  and  1837  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Daniel  Webster  in  western  land  deals 
handled  by  Webster’s  son  Fletcher.  Eliphalet  Cramer 
became  a  leading  banker  and  business  man  of  Milwau¬ 
kee.31  He  died  in  1871  possessed  of  a  great  estate.  But 
it  is  unlikely  that  his  speculative  transactions  at  the 

31  His  brother,  William  E.  Cramer,  was  for  many  years  the 
publisher  of  the  Evening  Wisconsin. 
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1839  land  sale  were  responsible  in  any  degree  for  his 
fortune. 

In  several  of  the  Milwaukee  County  towns  lands 
were  entered  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Martin  O. 
Walker.  But,  as  did  Byron  Kilbourn,  Walker  im¬ 
mediately  transferred  his  acquisitions,  and  in  a  majority 
of  instances  the  transferees  were  the  claimants  of  the 
land  as  recorded  in  the  settlers’  claim  book.  We  are 
justified,  therefore,  in  describing  him  also  as  a  money 
lender  and  not  as  a  land  speculator. 

George  Smith,  the  most  famous  capitalist  of  the  six 
noted,  was  a  Scotchman.  At  the  time  of  the  1839  land 
sale  he  was  established  in  the  banking  business  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  But  within  a  few  months  he  organized,  with  his 
Scotch  friend  and  protege  Alexander  Mitchell,  the 
Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the 
Milwaukee  concern  which  later  flowered  into  the  great 
Mitchell  Bank,  the  mainstay  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Bailroad  Company  and  other  vast  enter¬ 
prises.  Smith  was  president  of  the  insurance  company, 
but  Mitchell  was  secretary  and  managed  its  affairs  at 
Milwaukee,  while  Smith  remained  generally  at  Chicago, 
where  his  interests  were  vast.  Sometime  prior  to  the 
Civil  War  he  took  up  his  abode  in  London.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  in  1893  that  his  wealth  amounted  to  perhaps 
$40,000,000,  invested  mainly  in  the  United  States,  much 
of  it  in  the  two  railways,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern.32 

Mr.  Smith’s  entries  were  mainly  in  Racine  and 
Kenosha  counties,  where  he  located  10,010  acres,  much 
of  it  in  80-acre  tracts,  the  balance  usually  in  160-acre 
tracts.  In  Milwaukee  County  he  acquired  only  1440 
acres.  In  every  case  these  Milwaukee  County  entries 

See  article  in  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  August  18,  1893. 
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were  transferred  by  him  to  the  Wisconsin  Marine  and 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  we  can  safely  assume 
that  the  other  entries  also  became  a  part  of  that  com¬ 
pany’s  assets.  Of  the  Milwaukee  County  tracts,  which 
averaged  well  as  to  quality  of  soil,  one  quarter-section 
was  ultimately  deeded  by  the  insurance  company  to  the 
man  who  was  the  claimant  of  the  tract  at  the  time  of 
the  land  sale.  In  two  other  instances  the  company 
deeded  one-half  of  a  quarter-section  entered  by  Smith 
to  the  claimant.  The  other  tracts,  five  in  number,  were 
deeded  to  others  than  claimants.  But  it  can  be  readily 
ascertained,  from  the  settlers’  record,  that  the  claim¬ 
ants  of  the  tracts  in  question,  with  one  exception,  were 
interested  also  in  other  lands. 

This  analysis  shows  that  Mr.  Smith’s  operations 
cannot  be  classified  on  the  one  hand  as  strictly  those  of 
the  accommodating  money  lender,  as  we  have  classified 
Kilbourn’s  operations ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  purely 
speculative.  It  seems  clear  that  he  made  some  loans 
outright,  taking  the  land  office  certificate  as  security; 
but  he  evidently  obtained  the  right  to  enter  certain 
tracts  for  speculative  purposes  by  buying  and  turning 
over  to  the  claimant  one-half  his  claim.  Moreover, 
there  are  instances  of  his  relieving  claimants  of  surplus 
claims  which  they  doubtless  desired  to  turn  into  cash. 
All  things  considered,  Smith  appears  to  illustrate  better 
than  any  of  the  others  the  type  of  transactions  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  letter  of  John  Catlin  quoted  above,  and 
since  he  was  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  of  government 
lands  at  the  Milwaukee  sale  of  1839,  we  must  confess 
that  speculation  was  not  wholly  excluded,  though  it  was 
sharply  restricted. 

The  land  sale  of  February  and  March,  1839,  was 
an  event  in  the  early  history  of  southeastern  Wisconsin, 
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from  Rock  River  to  the  lake.  That,  roughly,  was  the 
extent  of  the  Milwaukee  land  district,  and  all  settlers 
in  the  four  lake-shore  counties,  in  Walworth  and  Wau¬ 
kesha,  eastern  Rock  and  Jefferson,  were  affected  by  it. 
The  crowd  collected  at  Milwaukee  must  have  been 
stupendous.  A  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  at¬ 
tended  in  person,  notwithstanding  their  organizations 
enabled  them  to  delegate  to  an  agent  the  business  of 
bidding  in  their  land.  While  the  newspapers  fail  to 
provide  any  detailed  description  of  what  was  taking 
place,  incidents  remembered  by  those  who  were  there 
and  recorded  at  a  later  time  reveal  the  presence  of  a 
great  throng  of  buyers.33 

After  the  sale  Wisconsin  was  no  longer  an  experi¬ 
ment.  It  had  suddenly  become  an  established  com¬ 
munity  wherein  some  thousands  were  owners  of  the  soil 
in  the  choicest  localities,  having  staked  their  all  on  the 
venture.  They  were  a  high  type  of  state  builders— 
mostly  men  and  women  of  morality,  intelligence,  and 
industry,  trained  in  the  best  ideals  of  American  life. 
They  came  from  New  York,  especially  the  western  sec¬ 
tion  of  that  state,  from  Vermont,  to  some  extent  from 
the  rest  of  New  England,  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan.  The  great  body  were  of  New  England 
exti  action,  whatever  their  birthplace  happened  to  be. 
This  fact  is  brought  out  with  special  clearness  by  the 
census  of  1850,  where  all  names  of  members  of  families 
are  given,  together  with  their  ages  and  places  of  nativ¬ 
ity.  But,  without  furnishing  detailed  proof,  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1840,  so  far  as  it  goes,  confirms  the  testimony  of 

33  Amherst  W.  Kellogg,  “Life  in  Early  Wisconsin,”  Wis.  Man. 
of  Hist.,  vii,  489.  The  Kellogg  boys  sold  five  barrels  of  apples  at 
sixpence  apiece  to  the  farmers  at  the  sale. 

34  See  the  author’s  History  of  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin,  chap, 
in.  Pioneer  Origins.” 
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the  newspapers,  of  most  local  historians,  and  of  the  next 
federal  census,  that  the  early  settlers  of  the  lake-shore 
counties  were  nearly  all  Americans  with  a  small  ad¬ 
mixture  of  European  elements.  Ozaukee  County,  it  is 
true,  had  a  majority  of  Germans.  That  region  was 
only  beginning  to  be  occupied,  and  the  arrival  in  the 
fall  of  1839  of  a  congregation  of  Old  Lutherans  who 
took  up  lands  in  the  town  of  Mequon,  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  was  only  43,  gave  them  the  lead  over  the 
other  elements  scattered  through  the  county,  to  the 
number  of  30  families.  Most  of  the  30  families  were 
Americans  and  English,  but  4  or  5  were  probably  Irish 
and  French.  Racine  County’s  census  shows  643  family 
heads  with  names  that  certainly  stand  for  English- 
speaking  persons.  How  many  are  American  and  how 
many  English  cannot  be  ascertained.  There  are  40 
other  names,  of  which  22  are  undoubtedly  Irish,  8 
French,  4  Scotch,  4  German,  1  Dutch,  and  1  Scandi¬ 
navian.  Milwaukee,  destined  to  become  the  leading 
German  county  of  the  state,  was  still  in  1840  predomi¬ 
natingly  Engiish-speaking.  There  were  451  family 
heads  who  must  have  been  Americans  or  Englishmen, 
51  that  were  clearly  Irish,  37  Dutch,  12  French,  8 
Scandinavian,  and  4  Welsh.  The  German  heads  of 
families  numbered  only  47,  4  less  than  the  Irish  were 
able  to  muster. 

The  summary  for  1850  shows  a  preponderance  of 
Americans  in  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties,  as  would 
be  anticipated,  and  a  preponderance  of  foreign-born  in 
Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee,  a  fact  which  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  the  next  chapter.  The  results  by 
counties  are  as  follows :  Kenosha,  total  population, 
10,735;  native-born,  7332.  Those  born  in  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  numbered  5196.  Racine  had  a  grand 
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total  of  15,004,  of  whom  8868  were  native-born  and  of 
these  6196  were  natives  either  of  New  York  or  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  In  that  county  Germans  were  the  leading  for¬ 
eign  element,  numbering  1830,  the  English  standing 
second  with  1498.  In  Kenosha  the  Irish  led  the  foreign 
contingent  with  1209  persons,  Germans  coming  second 
with  826.  Milwaukee  County’s  total,  31,078,  showed 
12,688  natives,  9154  of  whom  were  born  either  in 
New  York  or  in  Wisconsin.  The  foreign-born  ma¬ 
jority  were  mainly  Germans  and  Irish,  the  former  with 
10,069,  the  latter  with  4347.  Ozaukee  County,  already 
in  1840  foreign  in  its  social  complexion,  was  decidedly 
so  ten  years  later.  The  aggregate  population  of  her 
seven  towns,  as  given  in  the  Washington  County  cen¬ 
sus, 30  was  8236.  The  native-born  numbered  2831,  the 
foreign-born  5405.  Of  the  latter,  3955  were  described 
as  Germans,  the  result  being  obtained  by  including 
under  that  designation  the  Luxemburgers.  The  Irish 
had  the  second  largest  number,  800.  Wisconsin  was 
the  birthplace  of  1554,  New  York  of  812,  a  combined 
total  of  2366,  or  all  except  465  of  the  native  population. 

35  Ozaukee  was  still  a  part  of  the  county  of  Washington,  but 
the  census  returns  were  given  by  towns,  so  that  those  within 
Ozaukee’s  present  boundaries  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  FOREIGN-BORN 

IT  IS  necessary,  for  practical  reasons,  to  begin  our 
study  of  racial  stocks  with  those  persons  who  were 
actually  born  in  the  countries  indicated  by  their  racial 
allegiance.  All  Americans  have  been  but  recently 
naturalized  foreigners  or  the  descendants  of  such;  and 
many  foreigners,  on  coming  to  America,  blended  so 
easily  with  their  cultural  surroundings  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  regard  their  children  as  other  than  Amer¬ 
ican.  That  is  true  not  only  of  those  who  were  English- 
speaking  to  begin  with,  but  even  of  those  who  were 
obliged  to  learn  a  foreign  language  in  order  fully  to 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  new  environment.  Many 
cases  of  Yankeefied  Germans  could  be  cited,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  of  other  foreign  stocks  manifested  similar  quali¬ 
ties  of  assimilability.  The  adaptable  Irish  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  susceptible  to  environmental  influences,  though 
in  their  case  religion  was  something  of  a  barrier  to  the 
complete  acceptance  of  prevailing  American  cultural 
ideals.  The  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  had  not  that 
difficulty  to  contend  with,  and  we  shall  find  that  in 
many  respects  these  classes  made  common  cause  with 
the  Yankees  in  Wisconsin,  while  in  certain  other  re¬ 
spects  they  were  less  adaptable  than  the  Irish.  Scandi¬ 
navians,  though  a  non-English-speaking  group,  in  the 
matter  of  assimilability  resembled  the  Germans.  They 
had  to  learn  the  English  language,  but  being  exclusive¬ 
ly  non-Catholic  did  not  encounter  the  religious  obstacle 
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which  influenced  a  portion  of  the  Teutonic  immigrants. 
Foreigners  mingling  with  middle-states  or  southern  ele¬ 
ments  became  hall-marked  with  the  characteristics  of 
those  American  types  as  others  were  with  traits  of  the 
N  ortheasterners. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  American  history  that  the  life  of 
the  frontier  was  itself  a  dynamic  Americanization  pro¬ 
cess.  Along  the  line  of  advance,  where  lands  were  be¬ 
ing  entered  competitively  by  would-be  settlers  and  by 
squatters,  some  of  whom  might  be  foreign  immigrants 
but  most  of  whom  were  Americans,  the  result  was 
usually  such  an  intermingling  of  the  foreign-born  with 
the  natives,  that  practically  the  latter  became  the  school¬ 
masters  of  the  former  and  brought  them  quickly  to  such 
American  ideals  and  habits  of  life  as  prevailed  in  new 
communities.  Only  where  foreign  groups  settled  to¬ 
gether  in  masses,  excluding  American  neighbors,  was 
the  assimilating  process  partly  prevented  or  slowed 
down.  The  social  history  of  these  four  counties  prom¬ 
ises  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  operation  of 
these  principles. 

Immigration  to  the  United  States,  restricted  not  by 
law  but  by  a  set  of  untoward  conditions  from  1806  to 
1816,  and  of  only  limited  proportions  prior  to  that  dec¬ 
ade,  became  at  once,  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812, 
an  important  feature  of  American  social  and  political 
history.  In  consequence,  the  government  took  steps, 
by  special  legislation,  to  ascertain  the  numbers,  origin, 
and  character  of  the  foreigners  arriving  at  the  several 
ports.  From  the  year  1819,  when  that  law  went  into 
effect,  we  have  definite  though  not  necessarily  accurate 
statistical  information  on  immigration. 

The  summary  of  the  official  reports  for  the  first 
twenty  years,  1819-39,  shows  the  influx  during  that 
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period  of  666,883  persons  of  foreign  birth.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  of  those  entering  the  country  re¬ 
turned  to  their  native  lands,  but  probably  the  propor¬ 
tion  was  not  very  high.  In  the  next  ten-year  period, 
1839-49,  the  total  of  the  arrivals  was  1,427,337,  or  more 
than  twice  the  aggregate  for  the  first  twenty  years. 
More  significant  yet,  the  aggregate  of  incoming  for¬ 
eigners  in  the  six  succeeding  years,  1849-55,  was  2,118,- 
624. 1  Thus  it  appears  that  the  immigration  movement 
into  this  country  from  Europe  was  becoming  colossal  in 
the  period  when  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  was 
reckoned  among  the  favored  lands  of  the  immigrant 
and  homemaker. 

During  the  entire  period  of  thirty-six  and  a  fourth 
years,1 2  the  influx  amounted  to  4,212,624,  of  which  total 
the  Irish  furnished  the  largest  single  increment,  the 
German  the  second  largest,  and  the  British  the  third. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  order  of  the  numerical  im¬ 
portance  of  these  three  nationalities  in  Wisconsin.  For, 
in  1850  that  state  had  38,000  Germans,  as  against 
21,000  Irish  and  19,000  English;  while  the  census  of 
1860  makes  the  German  contingent  124,000,  the  Irish 
50,000,  and  the  English  30,000.  This  is  proof  that  in¬ 
fluences  were  at  work  tending  to  mass  here  the  German 
immigration  of  the  period  disproportionally  to  the  other 
two  leading  foreign  elements. 

Some  light  is  reflected  on  the  situation  from  a  statis¬ 
tical  comparison  of  social  elements  in  given  towns  of 
the  four-county  area.  Following  is  a  table  of  the  re¬ 
sults  for  the  seven  towns  in  Ozaukee  County,  of  a  study 

1  William  J.  Brownell,  History  of  Immigration  to  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1856),  16. 

2  The  reckoning  began  with  September  30,  1819;  it  closed 
with  December  31,  1855. 
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of  the  German  and  Irish  families  listed  in  the  manu¬ 
script  census  of  1850.  The  definite  points  on  which  in¬ 
formation  was  sought  were  ( 1 )  the  number  of  families 
whose  heads  were  natives  of  Germany  or  of  Ireland, 
(2)  the  proportion  of  these  families  having  children 
who  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  (3)  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  whose  oldest  native  child  was  born  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  (4)  the  average  age  of  the  first  child  born  in 
Wisconsin,  and  (5)  the  average  age  of  the  first  child 
born  elsewhere  in  America.  The  tabular  statement  on 
the  opposite  page  sets  out  the  facts : 

It  shows  that  each  of  the  seven  towns  had  a  strong 
German  element,  the  number  of  families  ranging  from 
310  in  Mequon  to  53  in  Grafton;  while  the  Irish  ele¬ 
ment  varied  from  114  in  Cedarburg,  where  it  was 
larger  than  the  German,  to  7  in  Belgium,  where  were 
195  German  families.3  The  aggregate  of  German  fam¬ 
ilies  for  the  county  was  979,  the  aggregate  of  Irish 
families  276. 

These  totals  reveal  at  once  the  relative  strength  of 
the  German  and  Irish  movements  as  directed  toward 
this  portion  of  the  state.  Despite  the  fact  that  more 
Irish  than  Germans  were  entering  the  United  States, 
Ozaukee  County  received  more  than  three  German 
families  to  every  Irish  family  settling  there.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-one  German  families,  more  than  half 
of  the  whole  number,  had  children  who  were  natives  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  506  of  those  cases  the  oldest 
child  was  a  Badger.  In  only  25  cases  was  it  a  native  of 
some  other  state.  This  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
German  emigration  must  have  been  very  direct.  The 
average  age  of  the  oldest  native  children  of  these  531 

*  Aside  from  the  Luxemburgers,  who  were  reckoned  separately 
in  that  census. 
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families  was  only  2.8  years.  In  Mequon  alone,  which 
received  the  earliest  German  settlement,  in  1839,  was 
the  average  over  four  years.  As  one  would  expect,  the 
few  “oldest  children”  who  were  not  natives  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  were  generally  natives  of  New  York,  or  of  some 
other  eastern  seaboard  state.  Their  average  age  was 
5.1  years.  The  oldest  native  of  Wisconsin  was  12,  while 
several  of  those  born  elsewhere  were  13,  and  one  was  15. 

Turning  to  the  Irish  element,  which  was  relatively 
strong  in  two  of  the  towns,  Cedarburg  and  Saukville, 
we  find  from  the  nativities  of  the  oldest  child  in  each  of 
the  184  families  having  American-born  children,  that 
one-half  of  those  families  had  lived  in  other  states  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Wisconsin,  and  that  the  “oldest  chil¬ 
dren”  born  in  other  states  averaged  more  than  three 
times  the  age  of  those  born  in  this  state.  The  conclusion 
is  that  among  the  pioneer  Irish  settlers  of  Wisconsin  a 
heavy  proportion  were  seasoned  denizens  of  the  United 
States,  familiar  with  American  social  ways  and  political 
institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  were 
newcomers,  who  by  some  means  had  been  induced  on 
landing  to  buy  their  transportation  direct  to  Milwau¬ 
kee  or  one  of  the  other  lake  ports  of  our  state.  One  of 
the  results  of  this  difference,  coupled  with  racial  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Irish  and  Germans,  was  the  relatively 
larger  influence  which  the  Irish  exerted  upon  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  new  state.4 

4  It  is  known  that  school  fund  loans,  for  example,  between  the 
years  1848  and  1853  were  granted  largely  as  political  favors  based 
upon  the  influence  of  the  recipients.  The  Irish,  with  about  7  per 
cent  of  the  state’s  population,  won  13.5  per  cent  of  all  loans 
granted;  while  the  Germans,  with  12.5  per  cent  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation,  won  only  2.3  per  cent  of  the  loans.  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society  Proceedings,  1920,  189. 
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Such  are  the  facts;  the  explanation,  though  not 
quite  on  the  surface,  is  still  not  difficult  to  find.  First 
of  all,  the  Germans,  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  Irish, 
came  to  America  as  land  seekers  and  they  naturally 
selected  those  new  regions  which  afforded  the  most 
hopeful  opportunity  to  make  farms.  The  Irish  stopped 
wherever  public  improvements  were  going  on  which 
would  furnish  favorable  conditions  for  labor  during 
their  early  years  in  the  country.  Later,  many  of  them 
too  would  seek  land  for  farms.  Wisconsin,  from  1840, 
was  for  some  years  an  emigrants’  land  of  promise.  Its 
excellent  soil,  exceptional  transportation  facilities,  and 
good  markets  at  the  lake  ports,  its  healthful  climate  and 
splendid  drinking  water,  came  to  be  household  argu¬ 
ments  throughout  many  sections  of  Germany  in  favor 
of  Wisconsin  as  the  home  seeker’s  paradise.  Add  to 
these  considerations  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  was  not 
debt  burdened  like  most  of  her  neighbor  states,  and  held 
out  the  promise  of  light  taxes;  also  that,  after  state¬ 
hood,  it  offered  in  addition  to  the  public  domain  a  large 
body  of  low-priced  state  lands  on  easy  terms,  and  we 
have  a  combination  of  attractions  not  easily  duplicated 
elsewhere.5 

All  of  these  arguments  cooperated  to  produce  the 
mighty  inrush  of  Germans  into  Wisconsin  in  the  later 
1840’s  and  the  early  1850’s.  Inasmuch  as  the  earliest 
colonizing  group,  the  Freistadters,  had  sent  an  agent  in 
advance  to  spy  out  land  in  various  states  and  territories 
preparatory  to  their  coming,  we  can  only  infer  that 
these  people  were  influenced  by  approximately  the  same 

5  Joh.  Fr.  Diederichs,  “Letters  and  Diary,”  Wis.  Mag.  of 
Hist.,  vii,  218-237,  350-368;  William  Dames,  Wie  Sieht  Es  in  Wis¬ 
consin  aus  (Meurs,  Prussia,  1849),  MS  translation  in  Wisconsin 
Historical  Library;  Carl  de  Haas,  Nordamerica,  Wisconsin, 
Calumet,  Winlce  fur  Answanderer  (Elberfeld,  Germany,  1848-49). 
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considerations.  The  company,  an  organized  congrega¬ 
tion  of  North  German  Old  Lutherans,  arrived  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  in  October,  1839.  The  cause  of  the  emigration 
was  a  Prussian  religious  persecution  which  had  already 
resulted  in  the  suppression  of  the  worship  according  to 
the  Old  Lutheran  ritual,  and  the  imprisonment  of  a 
number  of  non-conformist  pastors.  Several  of  the 
persecuted  congregations  and  parts  of  congregations 
united  to  form  a  church  with  Johannes  A.  A.  Grabau, 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  persecuted  ministers,  as 
their  pastor.  Thus  spiritually  girded  for  emigration, 
the  allied  groups  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  about  one 
thousand,  mostly  from  Magdeburg  and  its  vicinity, 
formed  a  common  treasury  to  which  the  wealthier  mem¬ 
bers  contributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  among  them, 
chose  officers  for  each  emigrating  party,  and  set  out  in 
five  American  sailing  vessels.  Their  agent,  Heinrich 
von  Rohr,  after  inspecting  various  prospective  situa¬ 
tions  decided  on  the  neighborhoods  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  as  the  future  homes 
of  this  people.  It  has  been  supposed  that  about  five 
hundred  came  to  Milwaukee.  Some  remained  in  and 
near  the  village,  while  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  forty- 
three  families  including  192  persons,  with  Pastor 
Krause  at  their  head  formed  the  new  colony  of  Frei- 
stadt  in  the  town  of  Mequon,  Ozaukee  County.6 

6  The  figures  result  from  a  hand  count  based  on  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  census  of  1840.  All  family  heads  having  German 
names  were  classed  as  members  of  the  group  and  their  families 
counted.  We  have  been  able  provisionally  to  locate  30  families 
numbering  147  souls,  in  and  near  Milwaukee  in  1840,  most  of  them 
in  the  town  of  Kinnickinnic,  the  later  Greenfield.  Since  tradition 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  several  earlier  German  families  in 
Milwaukee,  which  were  necessarily  included  in  our  count,  I  judge 
that  the  Old  Lutheran  immigration  left  there  fewer  than  30 
families,  perhaps  not  to  exceed  20.  I  would  place  the  aggregate 
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This  being  the  first  considerable  group  of  Germans 
in  the  state,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  their  manner  of 
settlement.  They  are  said  to  have  studied  with  care  the 
plats  at  the  land  office  in  Milwaukee  before  inspecting 
lands.  This  means,  to  be  sure,  that  they  had  intelligent, 
alert  leaders.  Then,  passing  up  the  line  of  Milwaukee 
River,  they  selected  in  town  9,  range  21  east  (the  town 
of  Mequon),  a  tract  of  high  rolling  land,  heavily  tim¬ 
bered,  well  watered,  and  neighbored  by  an  extensive 
marsh  on  the  public  domain  which  would  furnish  free 
hay  and  pasture.  All  the  lands  taken  up  by  these  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  four  sections  in  which  they  were  chiefly  con¬ 
centrated  were  described  by  the  surveyor  as  “second 
rate,”  but  that  designation  usually  meant,  in  timbered 
regions,  that  the  task  of  clearing  would  be  heavy,  not 
that  the  soil  itself  was  poor.  All  the  sections  had  a 
heavy  forest  covering  of  sugar  maple,  birch,  alder,  black 
and  white  oak,  ash,  elm,  ironwood,  etc.,  together  with 
some  cedar  in  the  swamps.  The  land  lay  on  both  sides 
of  a  creek  along  which  was  some  meadow,  but  the  big 
marsh  was  farther  east. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  pioneers  of  the  German 
immigration  selected  lands  which,  though  fertile,  were 
difficult  to  subdue.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  location 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  Milwaukee,  already  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  north  of  Chicago,  and  as  the  future  metropolis  of 
Wisconsin;  water  powers  on  Milwaukee  River  guaran¬ 
teed  the  erection  of  grist  mills  to  grind  their  grain  into 
flour  for  their  families,  and  sawmills  to  utilize  at  least 


of  this  immigration  nearer  300  than  500.  But  see  Kate  A.  Everest, 
“How  Wisconsin  Came  by  Its  Large  German  Element,”  in  Wis. 
Hist.  Colls.,  xii,  299-334. 
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a  portion  of  the  superabundant  timber  to  be  felled  in 
clearing  their  lands.  A  passable  road  was  already- 
established  which  could  be  improved  into  a  satisfactory 
highway.  Since  some  of  their  fellow  immigrants  re¬ 
mained  behind,  either  as  farmers  located  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  or  as  craftsmen  and  laborers,  nearness  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  to  Milwaukee  had  a  social  aspect  which  grew  in 
significance  with  the  development  of  the  German  com¬ 
munity  in  the  metropolis.  On  the  whole,  while  the 
opening  of  farms  in  the  Freistadt  colony  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  laborious  process,  there  were  many  compensa¬ 
tions,  to  which  the  beautiful  country  homes  of  the 
present  day  bear  eloquent  witness. 

It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  the  German 
settlers  preferred  the  forested  locations  to  the  open 
lands  such  as  were  to  be  found  in  Racine  County.  They 
did  not  select  the  forests  in  other  portions  of  Wisconsin 
where  open  land  and  timbered  land  lay  side  by  side  and 
were  procurable  at  the  same  minimum  price.  In  such 
cases  they  pointedly  chose  the  open  or  easily  cleared 
land.  Preference  for  such  locations  was  expressed  bv 
German  writers  on  the  subject  of  Wisconsin’s  ad¬ 
vantages  as  a  place  for  German  immigrants.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Germans  placed  first  among  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  given  location,  after  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  accessibility  of  the  market.  They  wisely  refused 
to  gamble  on  the  chance  that  roads,  railroads,  and  canals 
would  be  built  into  the  interior,  as  required,  for  their 
special  benefit.  So  they  remained  within  striking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  ports  till  such  transportation  aids  were 
either  completed  or  were  nearing  completion,  when  they 
hesitated  not  to  follow.7 

7  JoSeph  Schiifcr,  “The  Yankee  and  the  Teuton  in  Wisconsin 
Part  I,  in  Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  vi,  125-145. 
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We  have  already  seen  how  the  best  lands  in  Racine 
and  Milwaukee  counties  were  entered  by  claimant  set¬ 
tlers  or  relinquished  by  such  claimants  to  moneyed  men 
at  the  land  sale  in  February  and  March,  1839.  This 
group  of  Germans,  arriving  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
could  not  have  secured  government  land  or  privately 
owned  land  in  a  compact  body  near  the  lake  ports  either 
to  the  south  or  to  the  west.  Their  one  chance  to  settle 
as  a  community  near  Milwaukee,  the  port  they  pre¬ 
ferred,  on  government  land — which,  owing  to  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  condition  of  most  of  their  party,  they  must  se¬ 
cure — was  to  take  the  forested  lands  lying  north  of  the 
village.  Even  for  these  they  were  obliged  to  go  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  for  by  the  close  of  the  land  sale  in 
February  and  March,  1839,  the  most  desirable  govern¬ 
ment  lands  in  Milwaukee  County  had  been  entered  and 
all  had  been  picked  over.  Ozaukee,  however,  except  a 
strip  near  the  Milwaukee  River,  was  still  open  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  the  lands  having  already  been  offered  at 
the  public  sale  could  now  be  entered  at  private  sale. 
The  Freistadters  made  their  selections  and  bought  their 
land  in  October,  1839,  being  among  the  early  actual 
settlers  in  that  county. 

The  circumstances  of  their  settlement  are  strikingly 
revealed  by  reference  to  the  maps  of  land  entries  in  the 
four  counties  and  the  statistics  of  entries  which  those 
maps  exhibit  graphically.  The  statistics  show  that 
there  were  no  entries  in  Racine  or  in  Kenosha  County 
prior  to  1838,  the  surveys  not  having  been  completed 
till  1836  and  the  government  deferring  the  land  sales 
till  near  the  end  of  that  year.  Only  74  tracts  in  Keno¬ 
sha  and  66  in  Racine  were  entered  in  1838.  Then,  in 
1839,  chiefly  at  the  big  sale  held  at  the  Milwaukee  land 
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office  in  February  and  March,  647  Kenosha  County 
entries  were  made  and  551  Racine  County  entries. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  speculative 
entries  made  in  Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee  counties  be¬ 
ginning  in  1834  and  1835,  the  objects  being  town  sites 
along  the  lake  front,  and  water  powers  along  Milwau¬ 
kee  River  in  both  counties.  The  number  of  such  early 
entries  in  Milwaukee  County,  largely  about  the  village 
site,  was  136,  with  22  more  in  1838.  Then,  in  1839,  a 
grand  total  of  507  entries  was  made  of  lands  in  that 
county,  engrossing  most  of  the  best  prospective  farm 
lands  despite  their  heavily  timbered  character.  In 
Ozaukee  County,  where  were  many  potential  water 
powers  on  the  Milwaukee,  the  early  entries  formed  a 
belt  along  the  river,  following  in  many  places  the  sinu¬ 
osities  of  its  course — as  in  Grafton,  where  the  big  bend 
from  west  to  south  takes  place.  The  total  of  the  en¬ 
tries  in  that  county  between  1834  and  1837  was  290, 
with  only  9  more  in  1838.  The  entry  maps  (Appendix) 
show  how  these  were  distributed.  The  number  of  new 
entries  in  1839  was  only  87.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
an  abundance  of  space  had  been  left  in  all  of  the  Ozau¬ 
kee  County  towns,  so  that  these  few  entrymen,  if 
farmers,  as  the  Germans  at  least  were,  could  locate  their 
claims  almost  at  will.  The  Freistadters  chose  precisely 
the  types  of  land  which  they  believed  to  be  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  from  the  standpoint  of  a  colony  planted 
within  easy  reach  of  Milwaukee. 

As  already  stated,  they  were  North  German  people, 
and  their  coming  started  something  of  a  movement 
from  that  region,  as  the  census  returns  show.  But  the 
Germans  of  the  first  great  emigration  (that  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  period  around  1850)  were  largely  from 
the  Rhine  provinces.  A  canvass  of  the  Ozaukee  Coun- 
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ty  census  shows  the  presence,  in  1860,  of  2204  families 
whose  heads  were  born  somewhere  in  Germany.  Of 
these  the  most  numerous  groups  were  the  Prussians, 
723  families;  the  Luxemburgers,  431;  and  the  Saxons, 
413.  The  Bavarians  stood  fourth  with  188  families, 
then  came  the  Hessians  with  90,  the  Hanoverians  with 
67,  the  Mecklenburgers  with  60,  and  the  Wiirttem- 
bergers  with  44.  There  were  also  a  few  families  from 
Baden,  Nassau,  Hamburg,  Austria,  etc.  It  is  certain 
that  many  of  the  so-called  Prussians  were  from  the 
Rhine  provinces,  but  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  were  mainly  from  North  Germany,  while  the 
large  number  of  Saxon  families  represents  also  the 
movement  of  North  German  Protestants.8  With  the 
exception  of  the  Luxemburgers,  all  these  German  ele¬ 
ments  were  found  also  in  Milwaukee  County.  There, 
however,  although  the  Prussians  were  leading,  the 
Mecklenburgers  had  the  next  highest  number  of  fami¬ 
lies,  with  Saxons  third  and  Hessians  fourth.9 

There  was  a  tendency  for  families  from  the  same 
German  state  or  province  ( landsleute )  to  settle  near 
each  other.  One  example  in  Ozaukee  County  is  the 
Luxemburgers,  who  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  town 
of  Belgium,  together  with  contiguous  portions  of  the 
adjacent  towns  of  Fredonia  and  Port  Washington, 
thus  constituting  a  virtual  colony.  These  people  began 
to  arrive  in  1844,  many  of  their  land  entries  dating  from 
the  years  immediately  following.  The  map  page  356 
shows  that  nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  town  of  Belgium 
were  in  private  hands  by  1849.10  Other  cases  are  those 

8  See  papers  in  the  Roeseler  Collection,  Wisconsin  Historical 
Library. 

9  This  statement  applies  only  to  the  area  outside  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee.  See  chart  of  population  elements  for  1860,  p.  390-391. 

19  In  1845,  fifteen  families  settled  at  the  place  later  known  as 
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of  the  Saxons  in  Mequon  and  Port  Washington  and 
the  Mecklenburgers  in  Milwaukee  Town.  Prussians 
being  numerous  everywhere,  it  seems  probable  that 
Old-World  neighborhoods  of  these  people  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  number  of  towns.  The  largest  aggregate 
of  Prussian  families  was  in  Mequon,  where  we  noted  the 
planting  of  the  North  German  religious  colony  in  1839. 

In  Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee  counties,  where  Ger¬ 
mans  constituted  the  largest  element,  the  census  takers 
in  1860  were  alert  to  the  importance  of  specifying  their 
birthplaces  with  particularity;  but  those  of  Racine  and 
Kenosha  counties  failed  to  do  this  consistently.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  are  able  merely  to  note  the  aggregate  of 
German  families,  but  not  to  segregate  the  Prussians, 
Saxons,  or  Hessians,  in  the  towns  of  those  counties. 
In  Kenosha  City  105  German  families  were  massed  in 
the  second  ward,  in  Racine  263  such  families  lived  in  the 
third  and  fourth  wards.  Four  of  the  rural  towns  in 
the  former  county — Wheatland,  Brighton,  Somers,  and 
Paris,  in  that  order — contained  appreciable  aggregates 
of  German  families.  Wheatland  had  115  in  a  total  of 
203  families  in  the  town;  Brighton  had  66,  Paris  41, 
and  Somers  44.  Two  rural  towns  in  Racine  County, 
Burlington  and  Caledonia,  also  had  a  large  proportion 
of  German  families. 

Since  the  Yankees  and  other  early  comers  had  a  per¬ 
fect  opportunity  to  engross  all  those  lands,  it  will  be 
instructive  to  seek  out  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Germans,  and  to  some  extent  the  Irish — for  they  are 


Holy  Cross,  where  J.  Weiler,  the  first  Luxemburger  to  enter  that 
region,  gave  land  for  a  church.  The  location  of  the  colony  in  this 
part  of  Ozaukee  County  was  due  to  advice  given  Weiler  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Henni.  Letter  from  J.  H.  A.  Lacher,  dated  November  16 
1925.  * 
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found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  same  towns — in¬ 
truded  themselves  into  the  region  occupied  mainly  by 
native  Americans.  The  first  point  to  notice  is  that  in 
the  first  two  of  these  towns  the  lands  were  merely 
picked  over  by  the  early  comers,  28  entries  being  made 
in  Wheatland  and  42  in  Brighton  in  1839,  while  in  the 
former  more  entries  were  made  in  each  of  the  years 
1842  to  1844  than  in  1839,  and  in  the  latter  more  were 
made  in  1842  and  1843  than  in  1839.  This  shows  that, 
for  some  reason,  the  Yankees  did  not  want  these  lands 
as  badly  as  they  wanted,  let  us  say,  those  of  Mount 
Pleasant  in  Racine  County  or  Pleasant  Prairie,  Keno¬ 
sha  County,  and  most  of  them  were  left  for  others  to 
take. 

In  Paris  and  Somers,  and  in  Caledonia,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  entries  were  of  early  date. 
The  numbers  of  such  entries  were,  respectively,  134, 
134,  and  187.  Nevertheless,  there  remained  in  the 
three  towns  many  tracts  which  were  taken  after  1841. 
In  Paris  the  entries  run  29  in  1842,  then  10,  12,  19,  24, 
8,  7,  5,  and  1,  making  a  total  after  1841  of  115,  the  last 
in  1850.  In  Somers  there  were  fewer  left — 13  in  1842, 
then  13,  4,  4,  and  2  (total  36),  the  last  of  the  year  1846. 
That,  also,  was  the  year  when  the  last  lands  were  en¬ 
tered  in  Caledonia,  where  only  38  entries  were  made 
after  1841.  The  census  of  1860  shows  the  presence  in 
Paris  of  41  German  families  and  26  Irish,  in  Somers 
44  Germans  and  19  Irish,  and  in  Caledonia  150  Ger¬ 
mans  and  54  Irish.  It  is  clear  from  these  statistics  that 
only  in  Paris  was  it  possible  for  these  two  elements  to 
obtain  government  land  in  suitable  amounts  after  1841, 
and  that  many  of  these  families  must  either  have  entered 
earlier  than  1842  or  else  bought  lands  of  private  owners. 
The  Irish  could,  in  part  at  least,  have  taken  lands  con- 
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temporaneously  with  the  Yankees.  But  the  chances 
are  against  the  supposition  that  more  than  a  very  few 
scattering  German  families  did  so.  Most  of  them 
probably  bought  privately  owned  lands,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  throw  some  light  on  the  types  of  land  they 
selected. 

The  soil  map  of  the  town  of  Paris  is  crossed  from 
north  to  south,  through  the  middle  sections  (2  and  3, 
10  and  11,  14  and  15,  22  and  23,  and  27  and  26)  by  a 
broad  lobe  of  Clyde  clay  loam ;  there  is  also  a  subsidiary 
narrow  belt  of  the  same  soil  and  of  Clyde  silt,  entering 
the  town  of  Yorkville  to  the  north  and  following  the 
Des  Plaines  River  southward.  It  will  be  found  that 
nearly  all  of  the  German  families  and  a  number  of  the 
Irish  were  cultivating  those  heavy  soils  in  1860,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  incentive  was  the  low  price 
at  which  the  original  entrymen,  whether  speculators  or 
farmers,  were  willing  to  part  with  them.  The  story  is 
a  somewhat  similar  one  for  the  town  of  Somers.  The 
heavy  soil  along  Root  River  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town  was  farmed  largely  by  Germans,  as  was  to 
some  extent  the  low  land  along  the  meandering  course 
of  Pike  River.  However,  the  ownership  plat  fails  to 
account  for  the  number  of  German  families  found  in 
the  town  by  the  census  taker,  which  suggests  that  a 
considerable  number  were  at  that  date  renters,  destined 
no  doubt  to  become  owners  later. 

The  case  of  Caledonia,  where  the  census  showed  the 
presence  in  1860  of  150  German  families,  is  peculiarly 
interesting.  We  find  there  that  the  German  element  is 
planted  thickly  along  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  in 
the  upper  two  ranges  of  sections.  The  inference  is  that 
social  considerations  resulting  from  the  nearness  to  the 
towns  of  Franklin  and  Oak  Creek,  German  towns  in 
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Milwaukee  County,  had  much  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  added  circumstance  that  most  of  the  German  pur¬ 
chases  fall  between  the  years  1846  and  1859  (most 
largely  between  1846  and  1855)  strengthens  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  Caledonia  German  element  represents  an 
expansion  of  the  settlement  from  Milwaukee  as  a  cen¬ 
ter.  The  lands  were  nearly  all  good,  and  doubtless 
brought  a  good  price.  But  the  accessibility  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  both  at  Racine  and  at  Milwaukee  made  them  espe¬ 
cially  desirable,  so  that  German  immigrants  who  had 
money  to  invest  were  induced  to  buy  out  the  original 
Yankee  or  Irish  owners  and  make  permanent  farm 
homes  there.  Probably  a  number  of  families  were 
renters,  for  we  do  not  find  the  proper  number  among 
the  landowners.  A  goodly  number  of  Bohemian  fami¬ 
lies  lived  (1860)  in  part  scattered  among  the  Germans, 
in  part  grouped  several  families  together  on  adjacent 
farms. 

The  town  of  Burlington,  Racine  County,  like 
Wheatland  and  Brighton,  its  neighbors,  was  touched 
only  lightly  by  the  Yankee  immigration  of  the  late 
1830’s  and  early  1840’s.  A  grand  total  of  110  entries 
was  made  by  1841.  But  thereafter  the  succession  of 
years,  to  1855,  saw  new  entries  made  regularly,  the 
numbers  running  56,  48,  34,  52,  32,  19,  17,  12,  5,  2,  3,  4, 
1,1.  The  plat  reveals  the  fact  that  Germans  entered 
lands  freely  during  most  of  those  later  years,  taking  the 
tracts  which  had  been  passed  over  by  the  first  settlers, 
especially  the  heavy  soils  in  low  lands  near  the  small 
lakes  in  which  this  town  abounds. 

The  census  affords  no  direct  help  toward  determine 
ing  the  previous  training  or  occupations  of  those  who 
settled  on  the  land,  all  such  of  course  being  described  as 
farmers.  Still,  since  many  German  immigrants  found 
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employment  for  a  time  in  the  city  prior  to  moving  onto 
farms,  something  can  be  inferred  from  the  occupational 
status  of  the  Germans  in  Milwaukee.  A  hand  count  of 
that  element  according  to  the  census  of  1850  shows  the 
presence  there  at  that  time  of  1165  craftsmen  as  against 
461  common  laborers.  In  addition,  248  could  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  business  men  and  45  as  professional  men.  A 
good  many  of  the  craftsmen  and  laborers,  as  well  as  the 
other  classes,  owned  their  own  homes ;  some  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  were  possessed  of  considerable  real  estate  in 
addition  to  their  personalty,  and  there  were  a  few  capi¬ 
talists  whose  properties  were  valued  at  from  $20,000  to 
$50,000.11 

The  testimony  of  German  writers  on  the  character 
of  emigrating  parties  helps  to  fill  out  the  picture.  Says 
William  Dames,  writing  in  1848  of  those  on  shipboard 
with  him:1'  “The  passengers  belong  to  diverse  sta¬ 
tions  in  life.  Of  the  prosperous  and  well-to-do  order 
there  are  only  a  few,  but  likewise  equally  few  from  the 
very  poor  class.  Farmers  and  young  craftsmen  make 
up  almost  the  entire  number.  There  are  several  mer¬ 
chants  and  two  of  the  learned  class.  The  sexes  are  di¬ 
vided  about  equally.”  The  German  emigration  from 
the  Rhineland  was  mainly  caused  by  the  uneconomical 
character  of  farm  holdings.  Through  the  legal  sub¬ 
division  of  farms  among  heirs  the  average  holding  had 
so  greatly  decreased  as  to  render  it,  in  thousands  of 
instances,  quite  unequal  to  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  a  family.  The  news  that  ample  lands,  well  located, 
fertile,  and  in  every  way  desirable,  could  be  had  in 
Wisconsin  for  $200  a  quarter-section  fell  on  listening 

11  Joseph  Schafer,  “The  Yankee  and  the  Teuton  in  Wisconsin 
Part  V,”  Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  vii,  151. 

12  Wie  Sieht  Es  in  Wislconsin 
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ears  and  roused  hundreds  to  decide  in  favor  of  emigra¬ 
tion.  And  when  such  a  decision  was  made  by  one  rural 
family  others  in  the  neighborhood  were  apt  to  follow  as 
well  as  their  connections  among  the  craftsmen  in  the 
towns,  who  were  likewise  mainly  of  rural  origin.  All 
such  can  be  looked  upon  as  choice,  and  rather  specially 
trained,  settlers  for  the  new  state.  With  the  revolution 
of  1848  came  an  added  motive  for  emigrating,  which 
brought  to  Wisconsin  and  other  American  states  a 
goodly  number  of  educated  German  “liberals.”  But 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  economic  factors, 
among  which  these  untoward  agricultural  conditions 
held  an  important  place,  were  at  all  times  the  dominant 
forces  controlling  the  German  movement  into  Wiscon¬ 
sin.13 

Continuing  the  German-Irish  comparison,  the  1860 
census  shows  several  Irish  neighborhoods  both  in  the 
northern  counties  of  our  group  and  in  the  southern. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  large  aggre¬ 
gate  of  Irish  families  (111)  in  Cedarburg,  Ozaukee 
County,  and  the  relatively  large  number  (76)  in  Sauk- 
ville.  More  than  half  of  the  Irish  families  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  were  massed  in  those  two  towns.  Milwaukee  Coun¬ 
ty  illustrates  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  Irish,  five 
of  the  seven  towns  having  from  57  to  84  families.  These 
towns  were  Franklin,  Granville,  Greenfield,  Oak 
Creek,  and  Wauwatosa.  In  only  one,  however,  was 
the  proportion  of  Irish  to  aggregate  families  higher 
than  1-5,  while  in  Cedarburg  it  was  almost  1-3.5.  The 
most  pronouncedly  Irish  settlement  in  Kenosha  County 
was  in  Brighton,  while  in  Racine  County,  Dover  and 

13  Cf.  Kate  A.  Everest  Levi,  “Geographical  Origin  of  German 
Immigration  to  Wisconsin,”  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xiv,  341-393;  and 
Kate  A.  Everest,  “How  Wisconsin  Came  by  Its  Large  German  Ele¬ 
ment,”  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xii,  299-334. 
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Caledonia  had  each  an  appreciable  number.  The  fourth 
ward  in  Racine  had  88  Irish  families  as  against  141 
German,  37  British,  and  38  American. 

The  Irish  in  this  area,  unlike  the  Germans,  do  not 
appear  consciously  to  have  formed  colonies.  They 
were  disseminated  rather  widely  and  in  varying  pro¬ 
portions  among  the  population,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  may 
have  been  largely  accidental  that  more  of  them  settled 
in  certain  neighborhoods  than  in  others.  No  doubt 
there  were  several  causes  in  operation,  such  as  the  public 
improvements  in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere,  the  opening 
of  railway  construction  activity,  etc.,  which  attracted 
them  to  the  region,  while  available  public  lands  here  and 
there  explain  their  settlement.  They  filtered  in  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  each  family  bought  lands  as  it  was 
able  to  do  so.  Elsewhere  in  the  state,  as  in  the  town  of 
Highland,  Iowa  County,14  were  to  be  found  settlements 
made  up  almost  exclusively  of  Irishmen.  These,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  were  formed  by  immigrants  recently 
arrived  in  the  country  and  drawn  to  the  locality  by  em¬ 
ployment  in  railway  construction,  which  would  assimi¬ 
late  them  to  the  character  of  the  German  settlements 
made  by  newcomers  in  our  four-county  strip. 

The  number  of  persons  of  Irish  nativity  in  Kenosha 
County  in  1850  was  1209,  but  of  that  total  only  656 
were  in  the  rural  towns,  while  553  were  in  Kenosha 
City.  In  1860  the  persons  of  Irish  nativity  in  the  same 
rural  towns  numbered  718,  which  represents  only  a 
slight  increase  in  ten  years.  Rural  Racine  County  in 
1850  had  609  Irish;  in  1860  the  same  towns  had  645. 
Milwaukee  towns,  outside  of  the  city,  in  1850  had  1305, 
in  1860,  982.  The  summary  for  Ozaukee  in  1850  is 

14  Schafer,  Wisconsin  Domesday  Booh,  Town  Studies  I  (Madi¬ 
son,  1924),  59ff. 
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800,  and  743  in  1860.  Thus  the  rural  sections  of  these 
four  counties  lost  282  Irish  residents  in  ten  years,  and 
this  loss  all  took  place  in  Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee  coun¬ 
ties.  The  two  southern  counties  gained  98.  The  Irish 
were  a  relatively  fluid  population  element.  As  they 
came  to  Wisconsin  from  other  states,  so  they  emigrated 
freely  from  their  new  homes  in  these  counties  to  newer 
counties  in  this  state,  or  to  other  states.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  they  resembled  the  American  Yankees.  Like  the 
Yankees,  the  Irish  were  not  willing  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  heavy  labor  of  clearing  a  forest-covered  farm 
unless  there  were  obvious  compensations,  and  these 
were  found  only  partly  in  the  economic  result  of  the 
process.  These  people  were  ever  willing  to  go  farther 
and  find  land  which  could  be  converted  into  farms  on 
easier  terms,  and  they  were  keen  to  do  so  unless  social 
conditions  in  the  environment  suited  them.  Then  they 
bent  to  the  task,  slashed,  grubbed,  and  broke  up  new 
land,  extending  their  fields  as  rapidly  as  the  best 
workers  of  any  other  derivation.  But  they  were  not 
fond  of  neighboring  with  people  of  alien  speech,  even 
if  these  were  brethren  of  the  same  religion.  The  more 
rapid  disappearance  of  Irish  families  from  the  northern 
counties  than  from  the  southern  would  seem  to  be  re¬ 
lated  to  that  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  race.  Where  the 
Germans  tended  to  predominate,  the  Irish  gradually 
withdrew. 

By  contrast  with  the  Irish,  the  German  population 
of  Kenosha  County,  outside  the  city,  was  582  in  1850 
and  1211  in  1860;  in  Bacine  it  was  1155  in  the  first  year 
and  1655  in  the  second;  in  Milwaukee  4111  in  the  first 
and  6506  in  the  second ;  and  in  Ozaukee  3955  and  4929, 
respectively.  These  figures  show  that,  in  the  f oui  -coun¬ 
ty  strip  as  a  whole,  while  Irish  rural  settlers  weie  giving 
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way  before  the  Germans  the  latter  were  making  head 
against  the  original  English-speaking  occupants  of  the 
southern  counties,  Yankees  and  others.  The  Germans 
stayed  where  they  planted  their  farm  homes,  gradually 
subduing  the  forest  or  draining  the  marshlands  for 
fields,  irrespective  of  who  their  neighbors  were  or  what 
their  social  opportunity.  They  had  done  the  same  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  states  where 
they  settled  earlier.  The  emigrating  German  usually, 
not  always,  made  but  a  single  new  home.  If  this  was  in 
a  Yankee  settlement,  well  and  good,  his  children  be¬ 
came  Yankees.  If  it  was  in  a  German  community, 
they  were  apt  to  remain  Germans.  That  is  why,  unlike 
the  Irish,  those  Germans  who  came  to  Wisconsin  were 
generally  fresh  arrivals  from  the  Old  World  rather 
than  American-experienced  Germans  from  other  states. 
Second-generation  Germans,  however,  furnished  a  share 
of  the  emigration  from  Wisconsin  to  other  states  and 
territories  farther  west,  just  as  many  such  were  among 
the  emigrants  from  more  easterly  states  to  Wisconsin. 

Norwegians  began  to  arrive  in  Wisconsin  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Germans.  However,  the  earliest  set¬ 
tlements  of  these  people  were  made  just  outside  the 
boundary  of  our  area.  Gradually  they  spread  over  and 
into  certain  districts,  like  the  towns  of  Norway  in  Ra¬ 
cine  County  and  Port  Washington  in  Ozaukee.  The 
numbers  increased  very  little  if  at  all  in  the  ten-year 
period  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  censuses,  though 
in  other  counties  people  of  Scandinavian  birth  were 
building  up  strong  communities.  Their  history  can  be 
presented  more  appropriately  in  connection  with  the 
story  of  Rock  or  of  Dane  County. 

Racine  County  was  the  pioneer  home  of  Wisconsin’s 
Welsh  element.  Griffith  Richards,  who  seems  to  have 
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been  the  path-breaker  for  his  people,  came  to  the  town 
of  Mount  Pleasant  in  1840,  making  a  farm  and  gather¬ 
ing  about  him  other  Welsh  immigrants  who  followed 
not  in  organized  groups,  but  as  families  and  individuals. 
A  church  was  founded  and  a  community  life  developed. 
In  1850  there  were  91  persons  of  Welsh  nativity  in  the 
town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  while  the  rest  of  the  county, 
outside  the  city  of  Racine  (where  were  285)  had  but  58. 
Some  had  spread  south  from  Mount  Pleasant  into  the 
town  of  Paris,  Kenosha  County.  Pleasant  Prairie  also 
had  a  few.  There  was  some  increase  in  their  numbers 
by  1860,  but  the  immigration  failed  to  become  general 
and  it  was  directed,  in  each  important  period  of  activity, 
to  the  portion  of  the  state  which  was  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  moment.  Thus,  a  Welsh  settlement  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Waukesha  County  about  the  village  of 
Wales,  another  in  Columbia  County  centered  on  Cam¬ 
bria,  still  another  in  Winnebago,  and  others  in  Fond 
du  Lac,  Waushara,  Marquette,  La  Crosse,  and  Mon¬ 
roe.16  Some  of  the  original  Welsh  settlers  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  their  homesteads  in  Racine  County  at  the 
present  time.  As  a  people  they  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  exceptionally  persistent. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  English,  who,  like  the 
American  Yankees,  were  attracted  to  the  open  lands  of 
these  southern  counties  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
farms  could  be  made  there.  Most  of  them,  also,  came 
as  individuals  and  families  either  direct  from  the  Old 
World,  from  some  other  American  state,  or  from  Can¬ 
ada.  In  one  case,  however,  there  was  a  concerted  effort 
to  colonize  factory  workers,  which  resulted  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settlement  near  Rochester  in  western  Racine  Coun- 

15  Schafer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin,  34-35  and 
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ty.  The  history  of  this  settlement  has  been  told  through 
the  letters  of  Edwin  Bottomley,  one  of  its  founders.18 
There  was  a  considerable  group  of  persons  from  the 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  in  Racine  County,  who 
generally  passed  as  Englishmen.  A  few  Scotch  families 
were  scattered  over  the  counties.  These  came,  like  the 
English,  mostly  as  individuals.  There  were  also  French, 
Dutch,  Belgians,  Swiss,  and  Canadians;  but  the  num¬ 
bers  are  in  no  case  sufficient  to  call  for  particular  re¬ 
mark,  especially  since  none  of  these  was  a  growing 
element. 

The  Bohemians,  represented  as  settling  in  Cale¬ 
donia,  were  a  growing  element.  Their  epic  remains  to 
be  written.  But  it  is  known  they  began  to  arrive  at 
Racine  about  1855,  and  by  1860  there  were  in  the  town 
of  Caledonia,  Racine  County,  95  families,  while  the  rest 
of  the  four-county  strip  had  but  80  families  and  the 
entire  state  outside  of  the  strip  only  a  negligible  num¬ 
ber.  The  Racine  center  of  that  racial  group  became 
important  because  of  the  leadership  which  developed 
there,  particularly  through  the  establishment  in  1860  of 
the  first  Bohemian  newspaper  in  America,  Slavie. 
Carl  Jonas,  who  became  editor  of  Slavie  soon  after  its 
founding,  was  for  many  years  a  literary  leader  of  the 
Bohemians  in  America,  while  in  Wisconsin  he  became 
a  political  power  as  well.  The  spread  of  Bohemians 
westward  in  the  state  was  rapid  during  and  after  the 
Civil  War,  while  in  the  1870’s  they  began  that  signifi¬ 
cant  movement  toward  the  prairie  West  which  aided  in 
building  up  the  noteworthy  Bohemian  settlements  in 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas.17 

16  M.  M.  Quaife  (ed.).  An  English  Settler  in  Pioneer  Wis¬ 
consin  (Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xxv ). 

17  Ferdinand  F.  Doubrava,  “Experiences  of  a  Bohemian  Emi¬ 
grant  Family,”  Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  viii,  393-406, 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SELECTION  OF  FARM  LAND 

THE  record  of  land  office  entries,  when  studied  in 
the  light  of  the  topographic,  vegetation,  and  soil 
maps  of  our  four  counties,  throws  much  light  on  the 
actual  process  of  land  selection  by  immigrants  into 
Wisconsin  in  the  early  days.1  The  principles  governing 
the  selection  of  land  by  settlers  are  partly  general  and 
partly  special.  Price,  which  is  usually  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  general  consideration,  is  excluded  from  this  study 
because  all  public  lands  were  secured  at  the  uniform  rate 
of  $1.25  (“ten  shillings”)  the  acre.2  Other  general 
considerations  were  location  with  reference  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  market — in  these  counties  the  lake  ports  (Keno¬ 
sha,  Racine,  Milwaukee,  Port  Washington)  ;  and,  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  this,  location  with  reference  to  existing  and 
potential  means  of  reaching  the  market,  which  in  prac¬ 
tice  meant  existing  and  prospective  country  roads.  A 
fundamental  consideration,  already  discussed,  was  the 
question  all  settlers  had  to  answer,  of  whether  to  take 
up  woodland  or  prairie. 

The  answer  turned  sometimes  on  men’s  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  forested  land  as  land;3  usually,  however, 

1  For  plats  of  land  entries  and  soil  maps,  see  Appendix. 

2  There  is  one  exception.  The  government’s  reserved  even- 
numbered  sections  of  the  canal  grant  lands  were  sold  at  the  double 
minimum  of  $2.50  per  acre,  which  proved  a  drag  on  their  sale.  See 
Town  Studies,  I,  Introduction. 

3  Many  Yankees  had  this  belief  until  the  virtues  of  the  prairie 
lands  had  been  thoroughly  tested.  There  are  known  cases  of  Eng- 
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any  such  predilection  was  overbalanced  by  the  prospect 
of  the  severe  labor  involved  in  clearing,  so  that  when 
forest-covered  land  was  selected  the  reason  commonly 
lay  either  in  its  advantageous  location,  in  the  dearth  of 
open-land  choices,  or  in  the  pecuniary  situation  of  the 
purchaser,  who  might  be  forced  to  settle  in  the  woods  to 
save  the  expense  of  building  material  and  fencing. 
Near  the  lake  ports,  also,  the  chance  of  steadily  earning 
something  while  clearing  one’s  own  land,  through  the 
sale  of  fuel  wood  and  other  forest  products,  influenced 
many  immigrants  in  their  selection  of  homes. 

Nearly  all  roads  were  still  to  be  built  at  the  time  the 
land  was  absorbed  by  settlers.  The  Chicago-Green 
Bay  road  had  been  surveyed  and  partly  improved.  It 
paralleled  the  lake  shore  through  our  strip,  running  at 
the  distance  usually  of  several  miles  from  the  beach. 
When  settlements  were  formed  this  road  was  given  a 
modified  course  to  make  it  touch  the  port  towns.  Other 
roads  were  mere  trails,  but  some  of  these  were  an  im¬ 
portant  resource  to  those  who  established  homes  in  the 
woods. 

In  choosing  a  location  there  was  no  guaranty  of  be¬ 
ing  on  or  near  a  permanent  highway,  even  though  exist¬ 
ing  trails  ran  through  a  settler’s  door  yard;  for  roads 
were  apt  to  be  changed  in  any  community  at  the  will  of 
the  majority,  at  the  whim  of  local  officers  or  even  of  ox- 
teamsters.  Where  the  best  trail  was,  there  the  perma¬ 
nent  road  was  likely  to  be,  and  the  best  trail  was  only 
rarely  located  by  engineering  experts.  More  com¬ 
monly  it  was  hit  upon  after  an  aggravating  process  of 
practical  experimentation — “trial  and  error.”  What 


lish  settlers  leaving  Racine  County  and  taking  farms  in  the  heavy 
woods  of  Richland  County  in  response  to  this  prejudice.  No  doubt 
it  influenced  Germans  as  well. 
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the  settler  needed  was  a  way  over  high,  well-drained 
ground,  which  would  enable  him  to  draw  freight  from 
his  farm  to  the  market  port.  The  pioneer  custom  was 
to  run  the  public  roads  along  the  glacial  ridges  wher¬ 
ever  that  was  possible.  The  great  “ridge-road”  through 
western  New  York  ran  for  many  miles  along  the  high 
line  above  the  old  lake  beach.  In  Ohio,  in  Iowa,  in 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  other  states,  as  well  as  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  many  modern  highways  are  memorials  of  the 
same  custom.4 

As  already  indicated,  in  our  lake  strip  the  glacial 
ridges  generally  trend  north  and  south  parallel  to  the 
beach,  the  streams  flow  in  the  depressions  between  suc¬ 
cessive  ridges,  and  not  infrequently  portions  of  these 
depressions  are  swampy.  Usually  the  low-lying  areas 
are  narrow,  while  the  ridges  are  broad,  constituting  to 
the  farmer  a  broken  road  or,  in  effect,  no  road  at  all 
until  a  way  to  cross  the  lowlands  was  either  found  or 
made.  In  the  selection  of  lands  the  depressions  were 
often  a  determining  factor.  No  one  cared  to  place  a 
boggy  strip  of  lowland  between  his  farm  and  the  port 
if  it  could  be  helped.  He  could  afford  to  drive  several 
miles  north  or  south  along  the  ridge,  rather  than  risk 
forty  rods  of  miry  road.  But  if  the  swale  was  narrow, 
and  a  number  of  farmers  depended  on  a  crossing,  an 
artificial  grade  would  surely  be  built  and  the  depression 
in  effect  abolished. 

The  special  considerations  affecting  land  selection 
were  the  uses  to  which  lands  were  to  be  put.  If  those 
had  been  as  numerous  and  as  diverse  as  at  present,  land 
selection  would  be  a  complicated  problem  to  investigate. 
Fortunately  for  our  purpose,  farming  in  the  early  days 

4  The  old  military  road  from  Fort  Winnebago  to  Fort  Crawford 
(State  Highway  19)  is  a  good  illustration  in  Wisconsin. 
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of  Wisconsin  was  a  comparatively  simple  and  uniform 
industry.  Most  settlers  wanted  to  obtain  land  which 
would  raise  good  crops  of  wheat,  together  with  subsidi¬ 
ary  grains,  oats,  hay,  etc.  Farmers  who  settled  on  the 
prairie  were  eager  to  raise  a  large  area  of  wheat  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  They  also  wanted  to  provide 
for  livestock,  for  which  they  required  pasture  and  hay 
land,  and  corn  land.  Everybody  was  glad  to  have  at 
least  a  small  tract  of  timber.  Accordingly,  as  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  the  ideal  basis  for  a  farm  was  prairie  or 
open  upland,  well  drained  and  almost  or  quite  ready 
for  the  breaking  plow.  Supplementary  to  this  should 
be  a  wood-lot,  and  low  prairie  for  natural  meadow  and 
pasture.  Most  farms  benefited  from  a  portion  of  low 
land,  but  if  the  depression  was  either  very  broad  or  very 
wet  it  would  be  shunned  by  the  first  settlers,  to  be  taken 
by  later  comers  or  gradually  incorporated  in  adjoining 
farms.  But  peat  and  muck  swamps  were  left  in  the 
government’s  hands  for  many  years. 

In  terms  of  the  soil  survey  map,  the  prairie  land  of 
first  quality  for  cultivation  was  the  Carrington  silt 
loam,  Carrington  clay  loam,  Waukesha  silt  loam,  Wau¬ 
kesha  loam,  and  Waukesha  fine  sandy  loam.  The  mod¬ 
erately  wet  phase  is  represented  by  the  Clyde  silt,  Clyde 
clay,  and  Clyde  fine  sandy  loams.  The  swamps  are 
peat  bogs  or  muck.  Much  of  the  Clyde  soil  was  tillable 
with  only  surface  drainage;  the  balance  required  thor¬ 
ough  underdrainage  as  the  condition  of  its  successful 
utilization  otherwise  than  for  its  native  grasses.  When 
too  wet,  it,  like  the  peat,  was  apt  to  be  passed  over  by 
early  comers. 

Of  forest  covered  soils  the  Miami  silty  clay  loam  is 
the  standard  type,  varied  with  the  Miami  silt  loams  and 
the  Miami  fine  sandy  loam.  All  of  these  are  usually 
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well  drained,  tillable  soils,  though  slight  problems  of 
drainage  sometimes  affect  their  cultivation.  There  are 
some  small  areas  of  sandy  soil  in  the  lake-shore  area. 

For  convenience,  we  have  reduced  the  twenty-six 
varieties  of  soils  as  reported  by  the  survey  for  Kenosha 
and  Racine  counties,  to  five  more  inclusive  divisions 
which  can  be  indicated  in  black  and  white  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  our  plats  showing  the  land  en¬ 
tries  of  the  several  towns.  By  comparing  the  map  of 
entries  with  the  map  of  soils,  the  relation  of  the  latter  to 
the  problem  of  land  selection  can  be  ocularly  demon¬ 
strated. 

An  outstanding  example  of  retardation  in  land  se¬ 
lection  due  to  bad  drainage  over  a  large  continuous 
area  is  in  the  town  of  Paris,  Kenosha  County.  The 
broad  belt  of  Clyde  clay  loam  crossing  that  town  from 
north  to  south  makes  a  pattern  which  is  not,  indeed,  re¬ 
produced  on  the  land  entries  plat;  but  if  the  observer 
will  allow  for  the  absorption  of  low  wet  natural  grass¬ 
lands  and  wooded  swales  by  the  occupiers  of  adjacent 
well-drained  farm  lands,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  the 
wet,  heavy  character  of  the  soils  which  delayed  from  five 
to  ten  years  the  entry  of  many  tracts  in  this  region. 

Due  south,  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  is  an  area  of  de¬ 
layed  occupation  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
town.  Settlers  in  that  area  would  have  placed  between 
their  farms  and  Kenosha,  first,  a  broad  belt  of  peat 
land ;  second,  the  low,  wet  lands  of  considerable  breadth 
along  the  Des  Plaines  River  north  and  northeast;  third, 
the  very  formidable  stretch  of  peat  along  the  Des 
Plaines  to  the  eastward,  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Prairie. 
North  of  section  30  in  Bristol  the  lands,  being  desir¬ 
able  prairie  soils,  were  entered  promptly.  Farmers 
there  could  find  a  way  out  to  the  Kenosha  market  by 
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traversing  high  ground  except  for  a  few  rods  at  the 
river.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  southwest- 
ernmost  corner  (about  two  sections)  of  Bristol  was  both 
wooded  and  wet.  Also,  that  the  Miami  soils  (wooded) 
and  the  Carrington  (prairie)  were  nearly  always  chosen 
indifferently  provided  the  lands  were  of  equal  quality. 
The  timber  was  usually  light,  however,  and  often  con¬ 
tiguous  to  prairie  areas  needing  timber. 

Brighton  and  Salem  constitute  a  challenge  to  the  in¬ 
quirer  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  plat  of  entries  shows, 
early  selections  and  delayed  selections  were  there  inter¬ 
mingled  in  a  peculiar,  mottled  fashion.  The  lands  of 
Salem  township,  however,  were  much  more  largely  en¬ 
tered  in  the  earliest  years  than  were  those  of  its  northern 
neighbor.  The  soil  map  reveals  the  reason  for  this  differ¬ 
ence,  in  the  larger  aggregate  of  peat  in  Brighton  and  the 
way  it  is  intermingled  with  the  more  desirable  soils. 
There  are  dry  prairie  soils  to  a  considerable  extent  too, 
but  these  are  so  separated  and  dissected  by  depressions 
that  blotch  the  surface,  as  to  render  even  the  prairies  less 
desirable  than  they  would  be  where  their  size  and 
form  were  more  favorable.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the 
usable  prairie  soils  in  the  township  were  taken  up  in 
the  first  period.  There  was  not  more  prairie,  strictly 
so-called,  in  Salem,  but  combining  the  Carrington 
(prairie)  with  the  Miami,  which  was  lightly  wooded  in 
that  region,  the  resultant  area  of  desirable  soils  is  larger 
in  the  total  and  of  more  ample  body  than  in  the  town¬ 
ship  to  the  north.  They  were  all  taken  in  the  earliest 
period  of  entry.  All  sections  containing  appreciable 
areas  of  peat  were  left  for  deferred  entry. 

Passing  to  the  westernmost  towns  of  Kenosha 
County,  Wheatland  and  Randall,  one  finds  indicated  a 
condition  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Brighton- Salem 
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area.  This  the  plats  will  make  clear.  Northward  in 
Racine  County  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  town  of 
Norway,  where  the  early  settlements  hang  around  the 
fringes  of  the  great  peat  marsh.  In  Yorkville  the 
Miami  and  the  Carrington  soils  went  first,  and  entries 
were  halted  at  the  Clyde  clay  loams,  of  which  there  were 
considerable  tracts  rendered  more  formidable  by  the 
tentacles  reaching  out  from  the  main  mass.  The  York¬ 
ville  soil  plat  can  be  studied  with  special  profit  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  plat  of  entries,  as  can  also  the  Mount 
Pleasant  plat.5  An  interesting  problem  is  presented 
by  the  town  of  Raymond,  more  than  one-half  of  which 
was  promptly  taken  solidly,  while  the  balance,  aside 
from  some  pickings  of  prairie  and  oak  openings,  was 
left  for  a  few  years.  The  ragged  belt  of  Clyde  clay  is 
the  determining  feature.  Caledonia,  a  town  with 
almost  exclusively  good  land — prairie  dotted  with  oak 
groves,  and  oak  openings  covering  wide  areas — was 
nearly  all  taken  up  by  settlers  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  Clyde  soils  there  were  not  often  too  abundant  for 
the  grassland  needs  of  the  farmers.  “Dover  mud”  is 
a  byword  in  Racine  County.  This  is  enough  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  settlers’  shyness  about  taking  farms  in  that 
town. 

In  Milwaukee  County  the  great  areas  of  Miami 
silty  clay  loam  which  cover  most  of  the  south  half  of  the 
county  were  all  desirable  lands,  save  for  the  heavy  cov¬ 
ering  of  forest.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Miami  clay 
loam,  which  is  the  most  prominent  soil  feature  north  of 
the  Menomonee  River.  The  gravelly  phase  of  the 
same  soil  is  a  less  desirable  type,  while  the  level  phase  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  Clyde  loams  of  the  southern 

5  See  Schafer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin,  34,  for  a 
study  of  entries  in  Mount  Pleasant. 
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counties,  good  for  meadow  and  pasture  but  somewhat 
defective  for  tillage.  The  same  is  true  of  the  low, 
level  Miami  silt  phase,  of  which  a  prominent  lobe  in  the 
town  of  Wauwatosa  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Menom¬ 
onee  River.  Actual  swamps,  like  the  long  one  run¬ 
ning  south  through  Lake  and  Oak  Creek  towns,  the 
lesser  one  along  Root  River  in  Franklin,  and  others  in 
Wauwatosa  and  Granville,  together  with  small  patches 
of  peat,  were  definitely  undesirable. 

East  of  Milwaukee  River  is  a  belt  of  varying  width 
called  Superior  clay  loam.  This  soil  is  so  heavy,  cold, 
and  difficult  of  tillage  that  it  should  be  distinguished 
in  point  of  desirability  from  both  leading  types  of  the 
Miami  soils. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplification  we  have  remapped 
the  soils  of  Milwaukee  County  under  five  classifications. 
The  first  is  the  Miami  silty  clay  loams  and  the  Miami 
clay  loam;  the  second,  the  Superior  clay  loam;  the  third, 
the  several  types  of  extra  level,  low,  somewhat  wet,  but 
otherwise  excellent  soils;  the  fourth,  the  marshy  lands; 
and  lastly,  the  gravelly  phase  of  the  Miami  clay  loam, 
which  is  practically  a  rough,  morainic  area  of  no  great 
extent,  and  Plainfield  sand.  The  small  areas  of  Car¬ 
rington  silt  loam  are  included  with  the  Miamis.  Practi¬ 
cally,  we  distinguish  in  this  way  the  first-class  tillable 
soils,  the  second-class  tillable  soils,  the  third-class  tillable 
soils,  the  wet  grass  lands  and  swamps,  and  the  abso¬ 
lutely  infertile  lands. 

From  the  standpoint  of  their  timbered  character 
some  variation  occurred  despite  the  generally  heavy 
forest  covering.  The  towns  of  Franklin  and  Green¬ 
field  had  most  of  the  oak  openings,  strictly  so-called, 
to  be  found  in  the  county,  and  the  former  had  the  only 
prairie  area.  Wauwatosa,  however,  had  “open  woods” 
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in  the  western  two  tiers  of  sections  and  also  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  tiers  from  the  east  line.6  It  is  clear  from 
the  plat  of  entries  of  the  town  of  Franklin  that  its  lands 
were  considered  highly  desirable.  All  except  the  posi¬ 
tively  swampy  soils  were  taken  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  was  the  land  sale  in  February  and  March, 
1839.  Greenfield  lands  had  a  similar  history,  also  those 
of  Lake.  In  Oak  Creek  the  pattern  of  the  big  swale 
reappears  partially  in  the  entry  plat.  In  Granville  the 
indicated  reluctance  to  take  up  even  the  rolling  Miami 
clay  soils  in  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  town  seems  to  be  related  in  part  to  the 
problem  of  transportation.  We  have,  in  addition,  with 
respect  to  the  even-numbered  sections  in  the  southwest¬ 
ern  part  of  Granville  the  influence  of  the  canal  grant  in 
delaying  formal  purchases  by  reason  of  the  double  price 
on  the  government’s  reserved  sections.  The  same  in¬ 
fluence  was  operative  in  the  town  of  W auwatosa,  giving 
to  the  plat  of  entries  in  that  town  a  wholly  artificial 
appearance  of  delayed  occupancy.7 

Ozaukee  County  soils  have  been  mapped  by  the 
Geological  Survey  more  recently  than  those  of  the  other 
counties.  Forty-four  distinct  types  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  therein.  Two  of  these  predominate:  east  of 
Milwaukee  River,  to  the  lake,  Superior  clay  loam, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Superior  clay  loam  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  portion  of  Milwaukee  County;  west  of  the 

6  These  facts  are  revealed  by  the  surveyor’s  notes,  the  primary 
source  for  our  knowledge  of  the  wooded  character  of  the  land.  See, 
however,  Professor  Chamberlin’s  comment  on  the  generality  of  that 
source,  ante,  p.  10,  note. 

7  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  dotted  areas  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  were  without  occupants,  although  they  prove  that  no  title  had 
passed.  Many  preemptors  had  settled  on  the  canal  lands  and,  when 
the  company  failed  to  build  the  canal,  these  people  simply  refused 
to  purchase  until  the  old  price  was  restored. 
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river,  the  Miami  silty  clay  loam  and  its  variants — 
Miami  silt  loam,  the  Bellefontaine  series  of  sandy,  silty, 
and  gravelly  Miami  loams.  Interspersed  with  the  pre¬ 
dominant  type  east  of  Milwaukee  River  are  appreciable 
bodies  of  Superior  silt  loam  and  Superior  silty  clay 
loam  which  are  somewhat  deficient  in  drainage.  The 
same  is  true,  more  emphatically,  of  the  Clydes,  Maumee, 
Fox,  and  Wabash  series.  From  these  we  pass  to  the 
more  distinctly  wet  soils — peat  and  Poygan  clay.  These 
may  be  considered,  for  first  settlers,  undesirable. 

As  already  pointed  out,  however,  considerations 
other  than  the  agricultural  value  of  the  soil  governed 
the  early  entry  of  lands  in  Ozaukee  County.  A  glance 
at  the  plats  of  entries  will  make  this  clear.  The  belt 
of  white  stretching  nearly  all  along  Milwaukee  River 
testifies  to  the  keen  rivalry  among  speculators  to  en¬ 
gross  every  potential  water  privilege  on  that  the  best 
power  stream  in  our  area.  Similar  coloration  reveals 
the  interest  in  lake-front  lands,  notably  near  the  pros¬ 
pective  port  in  the  town  of  Port  W ashington.  F or  the 
rest,  while  most  of  the  farm  lands  were  taken  up  late, 
comparisons  with  the  soil  map  will  show  a  general  con¬ 
formity  with  the  principles  of  selection  previously  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  becomes  clear  at  once  that  Mequon  was  the 
only  town  which  was  settled  by  farmers  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  the  towns  of  Milwaukee  County.  Cedar- 
burg  and  Grafton  were  occupied  in  the  second  period, 
1842-45,  while  the  lands  of  Fredonia  and  Belgium 
passed  into  private  hands  mainly  between  1846  and 
1849.  The  determining  factor  seems  to  have  been  the 
problem  of  transportation  to  Milwaukee.  Mequon 
was  definitely  a  part  of  that  city’s  trade  area,  while  the 
more  northerly  towns  were  somewhat  distant  for  easy 
communication  from  farm  to  market. 
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WHOEVER  begins  a  new  farm  is  by  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  creative  worker.  For,  although 
he  may  not  produce  much  in  the  way  of  crops,  yet,  by 
liberating  some  of  the  imprisoned  forces  of  nature,  he 
makes  the  earth  permanently  fit  to  produce  more  than 
formerly.  In  a  word,  he  brings  about  a  betterment  in 
man’s  condition.  Frontiersmen  instinctively  recognized 
the  farm-makers  as  contributors  to  the  sources  of  human 
welfare  when  they  called  their  work  upon  the  land  “im¬ 
provements.” 

The  fundamental  first  improvement  was  a  cleared, 
fenced,  and  newly  broken  field;  but  log  houses,  barns, 
wells,  roads,  and  bridges,  all  fall  within  that  description. 
The  charm  of  frontier  life,  offsetting  its  social  depriva¬ 
tions  and  the  cumulative  burden  of  its  toil,  lay  mainly  in 
the  joy  which  accompanies  creative  effort.  When  we 
marvel  at  the  amount  of  stark  physical  labor  performed 
by  many  of  the  pioneers,  native  and  foreign,  we  need 
to  remind  ourselves  that  these  men  knew  they  were  not 
mere  laborers.  They  felt  a  vague  kinship  with  ex¬ 
plorers,  inventors,  scholars,  soldiers,  statesmen — in 
short,  all  men  whose  minds,  bent  on  bringing  some  new 
thing  to  light,  gladly  endured  pain,  hunger,  and  an  ac¬ 
cess  of  weariness  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  an  ideal  objec¬ 
tive. 

To  the  pioneer  the  ideal  was  a  made  farm,  or  at 
least  a  farm  so  far  made  as  to  afford  a  self-supporting 
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home.  It  was  the  goal  of  the  family,  quite  as  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  wife  and  the  children  as  to  the  husband  and 
father.  When  the  pioneer’s  ax  rang  in  the  clearing 
and  trees  crashed  merrily  to  the  ground,  when  leaping 
flames  devoured  the  slashings,  when  the  breaking  plow 
crunched  its  uncertain  way  through  the  raw  and  rooty 
soil,  it  was  a  family’s  prospects  that  hung  upon  the  out¬ 
come.  And  often  enough  the  family’s  mounting  hopes 
were  depressed  by  the  dread  of  that  failure  from  which 
they  were  now  trying  permanently  to  escape.  The 
memory  of  bad  crops  “back  home,”  of  flood,  or  fire,  or 
sickness;  the  oppression  of  debt  and  the  impersonal 
heartlessness  of  collectors — all  these  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  entered  into  the  emotional  history  of  farm-mak¬ 
ing  on  the  frontier.  The  pioneer  who  could  respond 
to  a  poetic  impulse  would  have  read  a  deep  meaning  in 
the  lines  Kipling  puts  upon  the  settler’s  lips: 

Here,  where  my  fresh  turned  furrows  run. 

And  the  deep  soil  glistens  red, 

I  will  repair  the  wrong  that  was  done 
To  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Timothy  Flint  was  doubtless  right  when  he  wrote: 
“There  is  more  of  the  material  of  poetry  than  we  imag¬ 
ine,  diffused  through  all  classes  of  the  community.”1 
To  him,  going  west  to  make  a  new  farm  was  quite  as 
much  a  way  of  satisfying  the  innate  craving  for  ro¬ 
mance  as  it  was  a  process  dictated  by  economic  necessity. 
Few,  he  thought,  aside  from  the  Germans,  emigrate 
with  the  sole  aim  of  acquiring  better  and  cheaper  lands. 
Had  he  known  the  Germans  more  intimately  he  would 
have  recognized  a  poetic  element  in  the  intensity  with 
which  they  pursued  the  ideal  of  creating  permanent 
homes  on  the  land,  a  point  in  which  they  differed  from 
the  Americans.  The  Scandinavian  novelist  Knut 

1  Recollections  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  (Boston,  1826),  241. 
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Hamsun,  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  with  his  The 
Growth  of  the  Soil,  presents  in  Isak  a  type  which  might 
stand  for  the  German  settler  as  well  as  the  Nor¬ 
wegian.  To  many  of  the  Americans  the  treadmill 
routine  of  life,  on  farms  fully  made,  became  unendur¬ 
able,  while  the  idea  of  moving  and  beginning  over  had 
no  terrors  for  them.  We  speak  of  the  days  when  prac¬ 
tically  all  farm  work  was  hand  work,  when  cultivating 
was  with  the  hoe,  mowing  with  the  scythe,  reaping  with 
the  sickle  or  the  cradle,  binding  and  husking  with  the 
fingers,  pitching  with  the  two-tined  fork.  No  relief 
could  the  harassed  farmer  find  from  the  compulsory 
program  of  toiling  “the  livelong  day”  in  order  to  eke 
out  a  livelihood  for  the  family.  With  the  advent  of 
machinery  those  conditions  have  changed.  Farmers 
now  not  only  labor  less  relentlessly  from  day  to  day, 
gaining  immeasurable  relief  through  the  use  of  power- 
driven  substitutes  for  hand  labor,  but  they  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  occasional  vacations  from  their  farms,  as 
the  office  man  does  from  his  ledger. 

The  farmer,  especially  the  northern  farmer,  of  nine¬ 
ty  to  fifty  years  ago  enjoyed  no  vacations.  The  young 
man  took  his  bride  home  on  their  wedding  day  and 
thereafter  the  weeks,  months,  years  for  both  husband 
and  wife  were  filled  with  toil,  which  was  partially  re¬ 
lieved  only  by  occasional  neighborhood  visits,  by  church 
attendance,  and  the  usual  winter  evening  diversions  of 
the  rural  countryside.  Many  a  man  had  his  first  real 
vacation  in  the  form  of  a  month’s  trip  into  the  West  to 
look  up  a  new  location  or  in  carrying  out  the  program 
of  moving  and  resettling.  The  process  aroused  latent 
energies  and  ambitions;  it  created  a  fresh  interest  in 
life.  If  mental  forces  could  be  measured,  we  should 
find  a  feeling  of  revolt  against  an  uninteresting  exist- 
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ence  one  of  the  important  causes  of  migration  and  re¬ 
settlement. 

In  coming  to  a  land  like  the  lake  front  in  Wisconsin, 
which  afforded  a  variety  of  locations,  what  choices 
would  the  immigrants  make?  In  1834  a  writer  in  the 
Rochester  Gem 2  described  the  actions  and  sensations  of 
a  typical  Yankee  land  seeker  on  nearing  the  scene  of 
his  future  habitation.  He  enters  an  oak  opening,  gazes 
delightedly  about  upon  trees,  grass,  and  the  shade- 
flecked  earth,  muses  upon  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  brought  under  cultivation;  in  short,  the  prospect 
pleases  him.  Still,  having  come  thus  far,  he  is  bound 
to  look  farther  before  deciding  on  his  future  farm,  and 
he  finds  himself  next  in  a  dense  forest.  “As  he  enters 
a  deep  gloom  passes  over  his  mind  and  he  is  for  a  while 
wrapped  in  a  pleasing  state  of  melancholy.  On  either 
hand  the  tall  forest  trees  are  waving  over  his  head.  He 
sees  the  difficulty  that  will  attend  its  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion — he  acknowledges  the  superior  worth  of  its  soil 
over  every  other  kind  of  land,  but  the  love  of  ease  still 
prompts  him  to  proceed  and,  emerging  from  the  gloom 
of  solitude,  he  beholds  a  wide-spread  prairie  in  all  its 
native  loveliness— his  eye  feasts  on  one  of  nature’s  fair¬ 
est  works.  The  scenery  is  such  that  no  pen  can  de¬ 
scribe,  pencil  paint,  or  tongue  express !  .  .  .  He  sees  it 
covered  with  rich  verdure,  spread  out  like  a  wide  sea, 
with  now  and  then  a  small  spot  of  timber  like  islands  on 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean ....  He  now  resolves  to  make 
this  his  own, — his  dearest  home.” 

In  the  actuality  pioneers  were  more  practical  than 
this  writer  credits  them  with  being.  The  prairie, 
studded  with  clumps  of  trees,  like  “tufted  islets”  in  a 
shoreless  lake,  was  indeed  to  many  the  most  beautiful 

2  November  22.  Essay  signed  “Miami  of  the  Lake.” 
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aspect  of  such  a  land  as  Wisconsin.  But  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  farmer  life  on  the  open  prairie  had  its  draw¬ 
backs  as  well  as  advantages.  On  such  land  he  could 
make  field  as  rapidly  as  his  breaking  team  would  turn 
the  sod,  which,  traditionally,  was  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
a  half  to  two  acres  per  day.  But  the  fields  required 
fencing,  for  which  timber  was  necessary,  before  crops 
could  safely  be  planted;  and  against  the  approach  of 
winter  the  pioneer  cabin  must  be  replaced  by  a  well- 
built  log  house,  which  ought  to  stand  in  the  shelter  of  an 
ample  grove.  For  fuel  and  farm  timber  there  would  be 
a  permanent  demand,  and  a  few  logs  for  making  lumber 
were  both  a  convenience  and  an  economy.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  wherever  practicable,  timbered  land  was  usually 
selected  for  a  portion  of  the  proposed  new  farm,  say  a 
fourth  or  a  third,  the  balance  being  prairie  or  oak  open¬ 
ings.  If  a  tract  of  wet  prairie — a  slough  or  marsh — 
could  be  included,  that  would  make  the  location  ideal, 
for  the  combination  of  well  drained  plowland,  hay  land, 
and  timber  was  what  every  one  wanted.  Even  near 
the  lake  shore,  in  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties,  the 
larger  prairies  remained  in  the  public  domain  some 
years  after  all  the  timbered  lands  with  the  prairies  ad¬ 
joining  them  had  been  taken  up.  Men  from  the  well- 
wooded  regions  of  New  York,  New  England,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Ohio  hesitated  to  build  homes  on  the  big, 
open,  exposed  prairies.3  They  finally  came  to  it,  and 
then  they  found  that,  with  an  additional  money  outlay 
for  house  lumber  and  for  fencing,  such  situations  could 
be  made  thoroughly  desirable. 

In  Racine  County,  township  4,  range  22  east,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  main  part  of  the  town  of  Caledonia,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  up  with  least  hesitation  or  debate 

3  Schafer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin,  35-37. 
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about  the  quality  of  the  soil  or  the  relative  advantages 
of  one  location  as  against  another.  With  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  all  the  subdivisions  of  that  township  were  entered, 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  1839.  When  the  com¬ 
parison  is  made  with  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant  di¬ 
rectly  south,  and  with  Raymond  and  Yorkville  in  the 
next  range  west,  the  explanation  emerges  clearly.  Cale¬ 
donia  was  a  town  which  had  timber  so  well  distributed 
over  its  surface  that  the  settler  could  take  land  any¬ 
where  without  being  marooned  on  the  open  prairie. 
Over  most  of  the  area  the  soil  was  good  or  second-rate, 
a  few  swales  and  marshes  alone  being  unfit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  These  areas  were  not  taken  up  at  once;  all  the 
rest  went  as  rapidly  as  the  land  office  could  execute  cer¬ 
tificates.  On  the  other  hand,  Mount  Pleasant  had  a 
large  area  of  excellent  prairie  land  which  was  shunned 
by  settlers  two,  four,  in  some  cases  six,  years;  and  a 
similar  statement  would  cover  the  cases  of  Raymond 
and  Yorkville  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  fertile  open 
country  in  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties.  The  west¬ 
ernmost  towns  in  both  counties,  because  portions  of  the 
surface  were  rough  and  much  of  the  rest  swampy,  were 
picked  over  discriminatingly,  a  piece  being  entered 
here,  another  there,  while  much  land  remained  without 
takers  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  general  it  must  be  said  that  the  Yankee  settlers 
of  the  lake-shore  open  lands  were  excellent  judges  both 
of  soils  and  of  locations.  They  took  the  cream  of  the 
land  at  the  first  skimming,  and  since  very  few  non- 
agricultural  holdings  occurred  in  that  region  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  development,  and  market  conditions  were  fa¬ 
vorable  at  the  lake  ports,  the  settlers  prepared  to  build 
up  their  farms  without  delay. 
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Immigrants  to  the  two  southern  counties  must  have 
heen  nearly  unconscious  of  the  speculator  s  existence. 
No  serious  attempt  was  made  by  moneyed  men  to  bid 
in  lands  desired  by  settlers,  which  they  could  find  the 
means  to  pay  for,  though  as  we  have  seen  George  Smith 
bought  many  tracts  with  the  settlers’  consent.  These 
would  later  be  sold  to  settlers,  and  in  the  meantime  their 
purchase  by  Smith  doubtless  provided  money  to  enable 
settlers  to  buy  the  lands  they  were  momentarily  most 
anxious  to  secure.4  Some  of  the  bona  fide  settlers 
bought  more  lands  than  they  expected  to  use  in  their 
farming  operations,  hoping  to  dispose  of  the  balance  at 
a  profit  to  later  immigrants.  This  type  of  farmer- 
speculator  was  found  almost  exclusively  among  Ameri¬ 
cans;  foreigners  generally  looked  upon  land  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  used  for  home  making  and  not  as  an  object 
of  barter  and  sale.  There  was  also  the  type  of  “squat¬ 
ter”  who  was  unprepared  to  make  a  farm  or  even  to 
enter  more  than  a  forty-  or  eighty-acre  tract  of  land,  but 
whose  hope  was  to  make  his  beginning  in  one  place  pay 
so  well  as  a  marketable  venture  that  he  might  soon  go 
elsewhere,  and  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  claim 

and  clearing  start  a  real  farm. 

All  varieties  of  speculation  were  better  represented 
in  the  two  northern,  wooded  counties  than  in  the  open 
lands  of  the  south.  In  the  first  place,  the  survey  of 
townships  along  the  lake  shore,  above  the  Milwaukee 
Kiver  (in  the  Menominee  cession)  occurred  as  early  as 
1834,  when  the  rage  for  speculation  was  still  unabated. 
No  agricultural  settlers  had  as  yet  come  in  and,  in  fact, 
the  heavily  wooded  area  was  not  wanted  for  agriculture 
at  once,  when  settlers  began  to  arrive.  But  Milwaukee 
village  was  begun,  a  sawmill  was  built  in  1834,  and  all 

4  The  case  of  George  Smith  is  the  most  striking,  See  ante,  p.  78. 
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keen-eyed  speculators  were  looking  for  favorable  power 
sites  along  Milwaukee  River  and  also  good  sites  along 
the  lake  front.  Accordingly,  when  those  lands  were 
offered  at  the  land  office  in  1835  and  1836,  they  were 
eagerly  taken  by  business  men  instead  of  by  farmers. 
The  list  of  entrymen  for  the  town  of  Milwaukee,  the 
part  of  Mequon  east  of  the  river,  and  the  town  of  Sauk- 
ville  reads  like  the  roll  of  what  might  have  been  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milwaukee  supported  by  a 
few  distinguished  visiting  delegates  from  the  rival  town 
of  Chicago  and  by  a  land  office  official  or  two.  The 
largest  single  holder  was  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  but  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  W.  Newberry,  W.  B. 
Slaughter,  W.  B.  Ogden,  G.  E.  Denniston,  W.  Buttles, 
and  others  held  considerable  tracts.  A  number  of  Mil¬ 
waukeeans  had  ventured  on  smaller  purchases,  most  of 
which  are  dated  in  1835.  While  it  was  reported  that 
the  lands  had  been  “claimed”  by  settlers  preparatory  to 
their  purchase,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  upon  them  were  of  the  flimsiest  sort.6  Per¬ 
haps  the  well-known  frontier  devices  of  blazing  a  few 
trees,  or  laying  four  sticks  to  outline  the  foundation  of 
a  cabin,  were  employed  by  the  majority  of  these  claim¬ 
ants.  A  cabin  which  could  be  laid  up  in  a  day  was  re¬ 
garded  everywhere  as  a  valid  initial  improvement  for 
establishing  a  claim. 

The  effect  of  speculative  original  entries  upon  the 
history  of  actual  settlement  is  shown  rather  well  in  the 
town  of  Mequon,  Ozaukee  County.  That  town  occu¬ 
pies  the  whole  of  township  9,  range  21,  and  the  frac¬ 
tional  township  9,  range  22,  the  latter  being  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  lake  shore,  the  former  a  symmetrical 
township  divided  north  and  south  by  Milwaukee  River. 

5  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  June  27,  1835. 
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The  lake-shore  fractional  sections  were  carefully  picked 
over  by  speculators  in  1835.  The  rest  of  the  lands,  far 
the  largest  part  in  area,  were  taken  up  by  actual  settlers 
about  ten  years  later,  in  1845.  In  the  full  township, 
where  it  does  not. appear  that  any  of  the  land  had  been 
entered  by  speculators,  nearly  all  was  in  the  hands  of 
cultivators  by  1842  and  most  of  it  by  1840,  numerous 
entries  dating  from  1839. 

Saukville  is  another  town  where  speculators  op¬ 
erated  in  1835  to  1837.  There,  also,  the  process  of 
private  absorption  of  left-over  lands  was  slow,  lasting 
in  some  cases  till  1853,  though  most  of  the  subdivisions 
had  been  taken  up  by  1846.  Town  8,  range  22,  and 
town  7,  range  22  (the  town  of  Milwaukee)  were  seized 
upon,  to  the  last  quarter-section,  in  1835.  Other  towns 
in  Milwaukee  County  remained  unsurveyed  until  1836. 
Their  lands  were  entered  with  reasonable  promptness, 
though  much  remained  till  after  the  great  land  sale  of 
1839.  Surface  and  soil  conditions  affected  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  these  lands,  as  they  did  all  others,  but  there 
was  little  or  no  speculation  to  complicate  the  problem.6 

In  the  midst  of  a  large  amount  of  shifting  owner¬ 
ship,  which  during  the  early  years  went  on  at  a  prodi¬ 
gious  rate  (much  of  the  wooded  land  passing  as  partly 
improved  farms  from  American  to  German  hands ) ,  the 
process  of  farm  making  went  steadily  forward.  Dur¬ 
ing  several  years  the  pioneers  of  the  lake  shore  found 
their  principal  market  in  the  demand  for  food  supplies, 
seed,  and  stock  feed  on  the  part  of  the  hordes  of  im¬ 
migrants  who  entered  at  the  lake  ports  and  either  found 
homes  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods  or  struck  for 

6  The  effect  of  the  canal  grant  was  the  same  in  the  Milwaukee 
County  towns  of  Wauwatosa  and  Granville  as  it  was  shown  to  have 
been  in  Brookfield.  See  Town  Studies  I,  11. 
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locations  in  the  interior.  In  due  time  the  shipping 
facilities  at  the  lake  ports  (Milwaukee,  Racine,  South- 
port  [Kenosha],  and  Port  Washington)  were  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  they  could  handle  the 
produce  of  the  shore  counties  and  in  addition  take  care 
of  the  hinterland.  That  development  is  a  story  of 
building  piers,  wharves,  warehouses;  seeking  appro¬ 
priations  for  harbor  works  and  lighthouses;  projecting 
public  roads  from  the  ports  inland;  organizing  com¬ 
panies  for  the  construction  of  plank  highways;  and 
finally,  as  a  continuing  interest  of  indefinite  expansi¬ 
bility,  planning  and  building  railways.  Wisconsin  was 
settled  precisely  at  the  transition  point — the  zero  hour, 
so  to  speak — between  the  canal  age  and  the  railway  age. 
It  had  one  luckless  project,  which  was  the  legitimate 
offshoot  of  the  canal  building  activity  in  New  York  and 
especially  in  Ohio.  This  was  the  plan  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Rock  River  Canal,  a  work  fully  outlined  on 
paper,  which  engrossed  the  public  interest  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  which  resulted  in  nothing  but  trouble  for 
the  company,  the  territory,  and  the  settlers.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  effect  on  the  four  lake-shore  counties,  aside  from 
attracting  settlers,  was  to  create  a  stubbornly  compli¬ 
cated  problem  for  the  purchasers  of  lands  in  the  canal 
grant,  stretching  across  Milwaukee  County,  and  for 
the  state  legislature  in  dealing  with  the  settlers  on  those 
lands. 

The  principal  market  crop  produced  by  the  settlers 
in  early  Wisconsin  was  wheat.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  ease 
of  making  farms  for  wheat  growing  in  the  open  lands 
of  the  southern  counties  which  induced  the  rapid  settle¬ 
ment  of  those  and  adjacent  areas.  American  farmers 
in  Vermont,  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
even  Ohio  at  this  time  were  experiencing  what  Wiscon- 
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sin  farmers  experienced  in  the  next  generation  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  profitableness  of  wheat  culture  owing  to 
the  meagerness  of  the  returns  from  their  land.  In 
place  of  the  bumper  crops  of  25  to  40  bushels,  for 
which  the  Genesee  valley  had  once  been  famous,  they 
often  had  to  be  content  with  8  or  10  bushels  or  less  to 
the  acre.  The  soils  were  not  exhausted,  and  could 
readily  be  restored  by  a  change  in  the  system  of  farm¬ 
ing,  by  substituting  a  variety  of  crops  for  the  staple 
wheat  and  by  employing  livestock  to  consume  the  bulk 
of  the  product  and  return  to  the  land  in  fertilizer  what 
had  been  abstracted  from  it.  Many  northern  farmers, 
however,  were  wedded  to  the  habit  of  wheat-growing,  as 
their  southern  contemporaries  were  wedded  to  cotton 
or  tobacco.  As  the  latter  deserted  their  old  fields  for 
the  fresh,  fat  cotton  lands  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  or 
Texas,  so  the  former,  when  they  found  their  wheat 
crops  failing,  were  attracted  to  northern  Ohio,  to  Michi¬ 
gan,  Indiana,  or  Illinois,  and  finally  Wisconsin,  where 
the  finest  wheat  land  could  be  had  for  a  song  in  locations 
convenient  to  that  transportation  system  of  which  their 
grand  canal  was  the  essential  link.  The  prices  foi 
wheat  at  Milwaukee  and  the  other  lake  ports  were 
simply  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  prices  minus  the  com¬ 
paratively  slight  cost  of  carriage  through  the  lakes 
under  a  sharply  competitive  steamer  and  sloop  service.8 
Naturally,  settlers  in  the  lake-shore  counties,  who  were 
all  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ports,  had  a  distinct 


7  See  on  this  subject  Schafer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  chap.  iii.  .  .  . 

8  For  wheat  prices  at  Milwaukee  1858  to  1904,  and  at  Chicago 

1840  to  1904,  see  John  Giffin  Thompson,  The  Rise  and  Decline  of 
the  Wheat  Growing  Industry  in  Wisconsin  (University  of  lscon- 
sin  Bulletins,  Economics  and  Political  Science  Series,  vol.  v,  no.  3), 
Appendix,  tables  vii  and  ix. 
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marketing  advantage  over  those  who  were  located 
farther  inland,  and  they  were  more  independent  of  the 
artificial  aids  to  transportation,  like  plank  roads  and 
railways,  being  easily  able  to  transport  their  crops  from 
the  farm  by  wagon  haul  to  the  wharf  or  elevator. 

Our  first  test  of  progress  in  farm  making  in  these 
counties  is  the  beginning  of  wheat  raising  and  the 
gradual  augmentation  of  the  annual  production  of  that 
cereal.  The  individual  farms  can  be  said  to  be  made  or 
still  in  process  of  making  according  as  they  do  or  do 
not  produce  wheat  enough  to  insure  a  respectable  in¬ 
come  for  the  farm  family. 

Practical  aid  from  statistics  comes  first  in  the 
United  States  census  of  1850,  which  summarized  crop 
productions  for  1849.  It  shows,  for  that  year,  a  total 
wheat  yield  in  Racine  County  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  bushels,  or  an  average  per  farm  of  216  bushels. 
Kenosha’s  record  was  more  striking.  That  county  had 
an  aggregate  of  927  farms  as  compared  with  Racine’s 
947,  and  a  wheat  yield  of  over  300,000  bushels.  This 
makes  an  average  per  farm  of  about  320  bushels.  One 
of  the  Kenosha  County  towns,  Pike  (afterwards 
Somers),  had  an  aggregate  of  44,000  bushels  and  an 
average  of  518  bushels  per  farm  of  43  acres  cleared 
land;  while  the  town  of  Wheatland  (apparently  rightly 
named) ,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  produced  the 
enormous  total  of  70,000  bushels  or  439  bushels  per 
farm  on  160  farms.9 

In  contrast  with  the  statistics  for  the  open-land 
southern  counties  are  those  for  the  wooded  area  of  the 

9  Kenosha  County  produced  that  year  29.6  bushels  of  wheat 
per  capita,  Racine  14.5  bushels.  That  tells  something,  though  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two  counties  in  proportions  of  rural  and 
urban  population  must  be  allowed  for. 
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north.  It  proves  to  be  impossible  to  disentangle  the 
manuscript  returns  for  Ozaukee  County  towns  from 
those  for  the  later  separate  Washington  County;  so  we 
shall  present  Thompson’s  generalizations  for  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  assuming  that  they  represent  fairly  the 
Ozaukee  County  segment  of  that  county.  For  the  en¬ 
tire  area  of  the  later  Washington  and  Ozaukee  counties 
the  wheat  produced  in  1849  amounted  to  6.3  bushels 
per  capita.  This  region  having  at  least  as  small  a  non¬ 
farming  population  as  Kenosha,  it  follows  that  less  than 
one-fourth  as  much  wheat  was  grown.  Moreover,  in 
Kenosha  4000  bushels  of  this  cereal  were  produced,  on 
the  average,  to  each  square  mile  of  improved  land, 
showing  a  high  degree  of  concentration  in  the  wheat¬ 
growing  industry.  The  rate  for  Racine  County  was 
2200  bushels.  But  for  Washington  it  was  1845  and  for 
Milwaukee  1100.  We  have  definite  figures  for  Mil¬ 
waukee  County,  the  record  being  61,000  bushels  from 
1184  farms,  or  an  average  of  only  51  bushels  per  farm. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  above,  that  either  the  settlers 
on  the  forested  lands  were  not  wheat  growers  by  habit, 
or  else  they  had  not  yet  reached  that  stage  in  their  farm 
making  when  it  was  possible  to  devote  an  appreciable 
amount  of  land  to  that  specialized  line  of  production.  I 
think  the  latter  suggestion  the  more  important.  In  only 
one  town  in  Milwaukee  County,  in  1850,  was  the  av¬ 
erage  amount  of  improved  land  equal  to  41  acres  per 
farm.  The  next  highest  was  36  acres,  then  33,  and  the 
lowest  was  22  acres.  Roughly,  the  amount  of  wheat 
grown  on  the  average  farm  rises  progressively  with  the 
amount  of  cultivated  land,  the  highest  average  being 
85  bushels  per  farm  in  Wauwatosa,  where  the  farms 
averaged  36  acres  of  arable.  Phis  was  more  than 
Franklin  produced  with  41  acres  arable  land,  which  may 
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show  that  the  Yankees  of  Wauwatosa  were  more  in¬ 
sistent  on  cropping  their  land  to  wheat  than  were  the 
Germans  and  Dutch  of  Franklin.  But  the  important 
fact  is  that  the  first  cultivable  acres  on  every  farm  must 
serve  for  a  variety  of  productions — a  little  wheat  for 
flour,  some  oats,  a  patch  of  rye  and  another  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  a  few  acres  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  garden  vege¬ 
tables.  Only  after  these  irreducible  requirements  have 
been  met  can  the  farmer  begin  to  concentrate  on  a 
market  crop  like  wheat,  and  in  the  forested  region,  as 
compared  with  the  open  lands,  that  period  came  late. 
Doubtless  Wauwatosa  raised  more  wheat  in  1849  than 
any  other  Milwaukee  County  town  because  the  western 
part  of  Wauwatosa  contained  a  quantity  of  land  where 
the  woods  were  open — practically  oak  openings.  In 
that  area  some  of  the  Yankee  settlers  (who  were  sure 
to  find  the  open  lands,  because  they  came  before  the 
Germans  and  others)  had  from  50  acres  to  95  acres 
under  cultivation  and  were  raising  from  300  to  500 
bushels  of  wheat.  These  farms  brought  up  the  general 
average.  In  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  many  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  were  cultivating  from  100  to  200  acres, 
and  their  wheat  crop  not  infrequently  was  expressed  in 
four  figures  instead  of  two,  as  in  the  north.  In  the  one 
case  farm-making  was  easy,  in  the  other  it  was  a  toil¬ 
some,  slow  process. 

The  cross-section  survey  for  1860  yields  more 
definite  results  because  the  statistics  are  complete  for 
all  the  counties.  They  show  a  reduced  wheat  production 
for  the  two  southern  counties,  where  the  crop  was  much 
damaged  in  1859,  but  those  counties  still  held  an 
enormous  relative  superiority  over  Milwaukee  and 
Ozaukee  counties.  An  average  of  232  bushels  per  farm 
in  the  former  makes  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  average  of 
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66  bushels  per  farm  in  the  latter.10  Other  agricultural 
contrasts  between  the  wooded  and  open  sections  of  the 
four-county  strip  are  suggested  by  the  disparity  in  the 
wheat  crop.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  was  65  acres,  and  on  this  average  farm 
the  cleared  and  cultivated  land  amounted  to  37  acres. 
Ozaukee’s  average  farm  contained  64  acres,  of  which 
35  acres  were  arable.  By  contrast,  Racine  and  Kenosha 
had  farms  which  contained  an  average,  respectively,  of 
116  acres  and  120  acres,  while  the  arable  amounted  in 
the  first  to  97  and  in  the  second  to  80  acres.  Other  in¬ 
ferences  from  the  statistics  are  that  the  southern 
farmers  possessed  more  than  twice  the  northern  farmers’ 
value  in  livestock,  that  they  were  generously  supplied 
with  horses  for  farm  work  and  driving,  while  the  north¬ 
erners — especially  in  Ozaukee  County — continued  to 
rely  on  oxen,  and  that  their  quota  of  farm  implements 
and  machinery  was  also  notably  larger.  In  a  word,  the 
southern  counties  had  their  farms  made;  the  northern 
were  still  in  the  throes  of  making.  The  one  region  was 
developed,  the  other  primitive. 

Said  a  writer  who  gave  the  official  description  of 
Kenosha  County  in  1860  for  the  annual  report  of  the 
Agricultural  Society:11  “Within  the  past  ten  years 
many  fine  and  valuable  dwellings  have  been  erected 
all  over  the  county.  .  .  .  The  old  pioneer  houses  are 
fast  giving  way  before  the  march  of  improvement.  Sub¬ 
stantial  and  convenient  barns  and  other  outbuildings  are 
taking  the  place  of  hovels  and  straw  sheds.”  In  the 

10  Milwaukee  towns  averaged  75  bushels  per  farm,  Ozaukee 
towns  57  bushels.  The  average  of  the  two  averages  is  66  bushels. 
Kenosha’s  average  was  262  bushels,  Racine’s  202,  making  the 
average  for  the  two  counties  232  bushels. 

11  J.  M.  Leland  of  Bristol.  See  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society  Transactions,  1860,  297. 
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same  volume  Julius  Tomlinson  reports  that  Ozaukee 
County  is  about  one-fourth  under  cultivation,  on  the 
average.  Some  towns,  two  in  particular  (Mequon  and 
Belgium),  are  more  than  half  cleared,  two  others  have 

“not  one-eighth  cleared  land - And  the  last  year  there 

have  been  not  less  than  40,000  cords  of  wood  shipped 
from  the  county.”12  The  county  being  so  young,  there 
was  as  yet  “little,  if  any,  of  what  is  called,  in  older  lo¬ 
calities,  high  farming.”  Kenosha  grew  over  25  bushels 
of  wheat  per  capita,  Ozaukee  6.7  bushels.  The  former 
grew  2070  bushels  of  wheat  on  every  square  mile  of 
arable,  the  latter  1053.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  Ozaukee  County  produced  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  rye,  which  was  peculiarly  a  German  farmers’  crop, 
and  Milwaukee  a  less  amount,  while  that  grain  had  lit¬ 
tle  vogue  in  the  southern  counties,  its  place,  statistically, 
being  taken  by  corn,  of  which  Milwaukee  also  grew  a 
little  and  Ozaukee  decidedly  less. 

The  picture  of  the  four-county  strip  which  one  ob¬ 
tains,  from  all  sources,  is  that  of  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  characterized  by  frontier  conditions  in  Ozaukee, 
and  similar  conditions  modified  by  close  contact  with 
the  city  in  Milwaukee  County.  The  other  two  counties 
presented  most  of  the  aspects  of  a  prosperous,  well 
developed,  and  self-sufficing  rural  neighborhood,  with 
large  farms,  good  houses  and  barns,  herds  of  cattle, 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  a  large  surplus  of  horses  and  colts. 
It  compared  not  unfavorably  with  western  New  York 
or  northern  Ohio.13  Its  people  had  made  the  stake  for 

12  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  Transactions,  1860, 
313-314. 

13  At  a  much  earlier  time  James  Corydon  Howard  of  the 
town  of  Lake,  Milwaukee  County,  declared  that  the  lake-shore 
region  in  Wisconsin  was  less  “frontier”  than  were  St.  Lawrence 
and  Lewis  counties,  New  York. 
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which  they  had  come  west,  and  were  inclined  to  take 
their  ease,  to  remove  farther  west,  lured  by  fresh  wheat 
lands,  or  to  change  to  a  livestock  economy.  The  north¬ 
ern  farmers  were  still  bending  all  their  energies  to  the 
farm-making  process,  still  clearing,  breaking,  grub¬ 
bing — extending  their  insufficient  arable  against  the 
stubborn  forest,  hoping  at  last  to  make  their  farms  pay 
a  surplus  over  the  bare  necessities  of  the  family. 

Before  1869  the  production  of  wheat  in  this  area 
ceased  to  be  an  index  of  agricultural  prosperity,  which 
was  based  more  on  a  diversity  of  crops,  on  livestock,  and 
dairying  products.  There  was  as  yet  no  specialty.14 
The  census  notes,  in  a  somewhat  rough  way,  the  value 
of  the  productions  of  the  farms ;  and  these,  summarized, 
enable  us  to  compare  the  counties  and  towns  with  one 
another.  Racine  County  towns  (nine  in  number)  aver¬ 
aged  $1019  per  farm,  and  the  eight  towns  of  Kenosha 
$1199.  As  against  these  rather  generous  returns,  the 
seven  towns  of  Ozaukee  County  averaged  only  $492 
per  farm  and  those  in  Milwaukee  $846.  Thus  the 
south  was  still  far  ahead  in  its  agricultural  development. 
But  we  have  reached  the  turning  point.  From  1870, 
under  the  influence  of  several  factors,  notably  a  con¬ 
centration  of  effort  upon  dairying,  the  north  gradually 
overcame  the  handicap  entailed  by  the  forest,  and  with 
its  lands  largely  cleared  and  cultivated  began  to  forge 
ahead.  The  production  statistics  for  1879  reduce  very 
materially  the  discrepancy  between  the  sections.  They 
show  that  the  nine  towns  in  Racine  had  an  average  in¬ 
come  of  $710  per  farm,  the  eight  towns  of  Kenosha  had 
$892 ;  against  these,  Milwaukee  County  had  $660,  and 
Ozaukee’s  seven  towns  $583. 

14  In  some  areas,  as  for  example,  Bristol,  Kenosha  County, 
the  growing  of  flax  had  considerable  vogue  for  several  years. 
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Permitting  a  quarter-century  to  pass  and  taking 
our  next  cross-section  view  from  the  state  census  of 
1905  (whose  statistics  are  for  1904)  we  obtain  a  very 
different  showing.  The  nine  towns  of  Racine  County 
showed  an  average  farm  income  of  $909,  the  eight  towns 
of  Kenosha  $1087.  But  Milwaukee  County’s  average 
had  risen  to  $767,  and  Ozaukee’s  to  $883.  The  inter¬ 
change  of  leadership  in  the  two  northern  counties,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  comparative  nearness  of  their  incomes 
to  those  of  the  southern  farmers,  prepares  us  for  the 
revelations  of  the  last  census,  giving  the  figures  for 
1919.  These  confirm  the  relative  decline  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  as  an  agricultural  county,  many  of  the  farms  there 
being  little  else  than  rural  homes  of  urban  people,  and 
they  reveal  a  healthy  upward  trend  of  incomes  for  the 
farmers  of  Ozaukee  County.  Racine  and  Kenosha 
counties  were  still  nominally  in  the  lead.  The  average 
income  for  all  farms  in  Racine  County  was  $2615,  in 
Kenosha  $2734,  while  in  Ozaukee  the  average  was 
$2181.  Milwaukee  County  trailed  far  behind  with  an 
average  of  $1468. 

The  returns  for  1919  indicate  dairying  as  the  most 
important  single  source  of  farm  incomes  in  all  the 
counties.  In  Kenosha  the  average  income  per  farm 
from  dairying  ranged  from  $1994  in  Wheatland  to  $722 
in  Somers,  the  average  for  the  eight  towns  being  $1428. 
Since  the  average  farm  income  from  all  sources  was 
$2734,  dairy  products  would  account  for  about  48  per 
cent  of  the  total  income.  There  was  a  system  of  com¬ 
pensatory  productions,  those  towns  which  had  the 
smaller  dairy  incomes  having  larger  crop  incomes.  For 
example,  Somers,  with  $722  from  the  dairy,  derived 
$1704  from  crops,  mainly  sugar  beets  ($587)  and 
onions,  cabbages,  peas,  and  beans  ($683)  ;  Wheatland, 
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with  $1994  from  the  dairy,  drew  but  $64  per  farm  from 
crops.  Other  livestock  productions  also  varied.  Ozau¬ 
kee  County  towns  averaged  $1258  from  the  dairy  in  an 
aggregate  income  from  all  sources  of  $2181.  Hence 
dairying  accounts  for  over  57  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
The  Milwaukee  County  record  was  complicated  and 
rendered  non-comparable  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
towns  (Lake)  had  an  average  of  only  $591  per  farm, 
due,  of  course,  to  the  circumstance  that  this  is  not  in 
reality  a  farming  town  but  a  suburban  town.  The 
same  is  true,  though  in  less  degree,  of  all  the  other  towns 
of  that  county,  save  Granville  and  Franklin.  In  Ra¬ 
cine  towns  with  an  average  farm  income  of  $2615, 
$1254  or  48  per  cent  was  made  from  the  dairy. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  dairy  interest  in 
all  of  these  counties,  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  plane 
on  which  it  is  carried  on  as  well  as  the  average  results. 
Perhaps  no  test  of  the  character  of  that  industry  is  quite 
as  revealing  as  average  production  per  cow.  This 
shows  whether  or  not  dairymen  are  scientific  and  busi¬ 
nesslike,  and  it  measures  the  possibility  of  further  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  industry  itself.  From  that  standpoint 
the  palm  must  be  given  to  Ozaukee  County.  Average 
production  there,  in  1919,  amounted  to  the  handsome 
figure  of  $119  per  cow.  Milwaukee  stood  second  with 
$114,  Kenosha  third,  $112;  Racine  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
list,  with  an  average  of  $103.  The  highest  town  aver¬ 
age  was  in  Wauwatosa,  Milwaukee  County,  $141  per 
cow.  Caledonia,  Racine  County,  stood  second,  $135 
per  cow,  and  Franklin,  Milwaukee  County,  third,  with 
$134. 

The  survey  of  production  values  in  the  four  counties 
would  fall  short  of  the  truth  if  it  failed  to  take  note  of 
the  persistent  difference  in  the  size  of  farms  in  the 
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southern  counties  as  compared  with  Ozaukee.  Of  the 
1383  farms  in  Kenosha  County  in  1920  more  than  a 
third,  or  488,  contained  between  100  and  174  acres, 
while  155  farms  were  in  the  next  larger  class,  175-259 
acres.  Racine’s  total  was  2215  farms,  and  of  those  the 
two  classes  contained  603  and  158  respectively.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ozaukee  with  1727  farms  had  485  in  the 
class  embracing  100-174  acres  and  only  69  in  the  next 
class.  Were  size  of  farms  taken  into  the  computation, 
it  would  be  found  that  Ozaukee’s  production  record 
was  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the  southern  counties. 
That  is  to  say,  her  farmers  derive  no  less  income  per 
hundred  acres  of  farm  land  than  do  those  of  Racine 
and  Kenosha  counties. 

But  there  is  still  another  comparison  which  needs  to 
be  made.  In  Ozaukee  1540  of  the  1727  farms  were 
operated  by  the  owners  and  only  160  by  tenants.  Keno¬ 
sha’s  condition  in  this  respect  is  revealed  by  the  figures 
872  owners  and  474  tenants,  Racine’s  by  1697  owners 
and  475  tenants.  Since,  customarily,  every  tenant- 
operated  farm  has  to  support  two  families,  it  is  clear 
that  the  farmers  of  Ozaukee  County  enjoyed  a  more 
ample  income  than  did  those  of  the  erstwhile  opulent 
counties  to  the  south. 

Also,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  on  the  smaller 
farms  of  Ozaukee  County  the  labor  of  the  family  itself 
was  apt  to  suffice,  while  in  the  agriculture  of  the  south¬ 
ern  counties  a  large  amount  of  hired  labor  was  required. 
Here  is  another  drain  upon  the  family  income.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  farmers  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  in  Ozaukee  now  than  in  either  Racine  or  Kenosha 
County.  The  woods  farms  have  come  into  their  own 
after  nearly  three  generations  have  expended  their  toil¬ 
some  industry  upon  them. 
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Insight  into  present-day  farming  conditions  in  these 
counties  may  be  gained  from  a  kind  of  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  country  itself.  The  casual  traveler  can  observe 
that  there  no  longer  exists  a  difference  between  the 
north  and  south  on  the  score  of  the  “primitive”  in  agri¬ 
culture  or  in  the  living  conditions  of  farmers.  Every¬ 
where  is  evidence  that  the  lands  are  in  a  high  state  of 
tilth.  Crops  as  seen  from  the  wayside  in  the  proper 
season  are  bountiful,  the  herds  generally  good  to  ex¬ 
cellent;  the  houses  and  farm  buildings  uniformly  give 
proof  of  the  permanence  and  success  of  the  operations 
carried  on  by  the  farmers.  Such  a  hurried  general  in¬ 
spection  seems  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  census 
that  Ozaukee  has  become  the  leader  of  the  group  in  the 
purely  dairying  industry.  Men  familiar  with  the  agri¬ 
culture  there  report  twenty-five  pure-bred  Guernsey 
herds  in  the  county  and  a  larger  number  of  Holstein 
herds.  There  are  (or  were  in  June,  1924)  four  testing 
associations  to  which  about  100  of  the  1700  farmers 
belong. 

The  county  of  Kenosha  has  recently  developed  a 
considerable  number  of  Guernsey  herds  (about  thirty- 
five),  having  previously  for  some  years  concentrated 
upon  the  Holstein  breed.  But  until  near  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  county  retained  the  early 
partiality  for  the  Durham.  This  means  that  milk  and 
beef  have  been  traditionally  joined  together.  There  is 
little  interest  in  testing,  only  about  twenty-five  farmers 
being  members  of  the  testing  association.  Most  dairy¬ 
men  sell  whole  milk  and  raise  only  a  portion  of  the  stock 
required  for  replacement.  In  two  of  the  towns,  Somers 
and  Pleasant  Prairie,  there  is  much  trucking,  especially 
in  the  production  of  cabbages  and  of  onions  and  beets. 
The  cabbage  growing  industry  is  more  widely  diffused 
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over  the  county  than  the  growing  of  the  other  vegeta¬ 
bles.  These  specialties,  though  they  often  bring  con¬ 
siderable  additional  income  to  the  towns,  lessen  the  in¬ 
terest  of  farmers  in  dairying  both  in  that  county  and  in 
Racine.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  farmers 
of  Ozaukee  County,  by  their  strict  and  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  good  cows  and 
handling  them  in  the  best  way,  are  destined  to  emulate 
the  success  of  the  New  Glarus  farmers,  who  in  1919 
made  an  average  farm  income  of  over  $5000.15 

The  farm  labor  problem  is  less  acute  in  Ozaukee 
County  than  in  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties.  In 
Ozaukee  it  is  still  customary  for  the  children  of  farmers 
to  be  content  with  farm  work  in  the  main,  though  some 
have  been  tempted  to  seek  profitable  employment  in 
factories.  In  the  two  southern  counties  the  movement 
to  the  factories  on  the  part  of  young  people  whose 
homes  are  in  the  country  has  become  very  strong. 
“Farm  boys  and  girls,”  says  a  Kenosha  County  writer, 
“are  not  choosing  an  education  which  fits  them  especially 
for  rural  life,  but  for  the  city  with  its  shorter  hours 
and  assured  pay.  The  country  home  is  up-to-date  with 
its  R.  F.  D.,  its  telephone  and  its  radio;  but  its  occu¬ 
pants  are  wage  earners  in  the  city  who  appreciate  the 
low  rent  in  the  country - Each  year  adds  to  the  num¬ 

ber  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  country  but  work  in  the 
city.  Concrete  highways  lead  to  Kenosha  and  thence 
to  all  lake  shore  cities.  Many  drive  their  own  cars  to 
the  city  daily ....  Owing  to  the  short-hour  jobs  in  near¬ 
by  factories,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  employ  farm 
hands.  It  is  only  those  incapable  of  holding  a  factory 
job  that  will  consider  farm  labor.  Wives  and  daugh- 

15  Town  Studies  I,  Appendix,  table  vi. 
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ters  who  formerly  helped  with  the  milking  and  other 
nhores  or  in  the  hay-field  in  a  pinch,  no  longer  do  so.”18 

16  Olive  M.  Hope.  Report  on  the  town  of  Salem,  Kenosha 
County,  MS  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

POLITICAL  HISTORY 

THE  returns,  by  precincts,  of  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  held  in  Wisconsin  have  been  printed  in  the 
Blue  Books  from  1860.  Prior  to  1856  no  detailed 
statements  were  sent  in  from  local  election  districts, 
the  reports  being  mere  summaries  of  the  results  for 
entire  counties.  But  the  vault  of  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  office  contains  the  county  returns,  by  precincts, 
for  the  election  of  1856,  and  since  the  precincts  in  the 
rural  areas  were  in  all  cases  the  towns  themselves — so 
far  as  the  four  counties  under  discussion  are  con¬ 
cerned — it  has  been  possible  to  map  the  results  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

From  the  map  p.  141-142  it  will  be  seen  how  the  area 
divides  between  the  Democratic  electors  pledged  to 
Buchanan  and  the  Republican  electors  pledged  to  Fre¬ 
mont.  The  almost  solidly  plain  area  of  the  two  south¬ 
ern  counties  shows  that  those  counties,  Racine  and 
Kenosha,  had  Republican  majorities  in  nearly  all  pre¬ 
cincts.  The  other  two  counties  have  no  precinct 
area  untouched,  all  being  lined  to  indicate  Demo¬ 
cratic  or  Buchanan  majorities.  The  chart  p.  390-394 
indicates,  in  figures,  the  extent  of  the  Democratic 
majorities  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  the  several 
precincts.  It  shows,  for  the  towns  in  Ozaukee  County, 
Democratic  majorities  ranging  from  188  in  Fredonia  to 
397  in  Mequon.  Port  Washington  had  the  highest 
minority  of  Republican  votes,  121,  Grafton  standing 
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Republican 

Slightly  Demo¬ 
cratic 

Moderately  „ 
Intensely  » 


Presidential  Election  1856 
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second  with  116.  Belgium  had  only  one  Republican 
vote,  as  against  348  Democratic  votes.  The  aggregate 
of  Republican  votes  in  the  seven  towns  was  only  360 ; 
while  the  aggregate  of  the  Democratic  votes  was  2032. 
In  other  words,  there  were  more  than  five  votes  for 
Buchanan  to  every  one  for  Fremont.  In  Milwaukee 
County,  omitting  the  city,  the  aggregates  were :  Repub¬ 
lican,  667 :  Democratic,  1805.  In  the  city— where,  also, 
every  ward  went  for  Buchanan — the  totals  were  2131 
and  5384  respectively.  Thus  the  two  northern  counties 
were  solidly  Democratic. 

Turning  to  the  south,  we  find  the  fourth  ward  in 
Racine  City  Democratic,  also  the  so-called  “Town  of 
Racine,”  which  was  essentially  a  suburb.  Only  two  of 
the  rural  towns,  Caledonia  and  Burlington,  showed 
Democratic  majorities.  But  the  totals  for  the  county 
were:  Republican,  2299;  Democratic,  1688.  In  Keno¬ 
sha  County  all  city  wards  and  all  rural  towns  save 
Brighton  gave  Republican  majorities.  In  Brighton 
the  Fremont  vote  was  only  55,  as  against  106  for  Bu¬ 
chanan.  The  totals  for  the  county  were:  Fremont, 
1508;  Buchanan,  831. 

The  reader  will  already  have  surmised  that  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  remarkable  political  divergence  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  pairs  of  counties  lay  in  the 
contrasted  character  of  their  predominant  populations. 
The  chart  p.  390-394  makes  that  point  clear  by  showing 
the  racial  origins  of  heads  of  families.  Now  the  num¬ 
ber  and  identity  of  family  heads  are  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  voting  lists;  not  quite,  for  in  some  precincts  were 
found  a  number  of  unattached  adult  males,  all  of  whom 
may  have  been,  and  some  of  whom  doubtless  were, 
voters.  In  the  rural  precincts,  however,  that  element 
was  almost  negligible. 
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Beginning  our  study  of  the  population  elements 
with  the  northeasternmost  town  of  Ozaukee  County,  we 
find  that,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1860,  Bel¬ 
gium  had  not  a  single  family  head  who  was  of  English- 
speaking  stock.  The  heads  of  families  numbered  400. 
Of  these,  220  were  Luxemburgers,  64  Prussians,  54 
Dutch,  and  27  Belgians.  There  were  also  15  Bava¬ 
rians,  7  Wurttembergers,  6  Frenchmen,  2  Hanoverians, 
2  Austrians,  1  Saxon,  1  Pole,  and  1  Hamburger.  The 
total  vote  cast  in  1856  was  349,  of  which  Buchanan  re¬ 
ceived  348.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  per¬ 
son  cast  the  single  vote  for  the  gallant  pathfinder,  who, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  him  now,  in  that  day 
aroused  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  carry  the  state  of  Wis¬ 
consin  by  a  good  majority.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
the  vote  was  cast  by  some  vigorous  Prussian  Forty- 
eighter  whose  love  of  liberty  was  an  ideal  for  which  he 
was  willing  to  fight  in  America,  as  he  had  fought  at 
home,  and  who  was  capable  of  regarding  his  neighbors’ 
views  with  the  serene  contempt  which  is  not  less  common 
among  that  class  than  it  is  among  Yankees  or  English¬ 
men.  Such  conduct  brings  its  own  reward,  or  punish¬ 
ment,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  often  it  is  precisely  what 
is  needed  to  compel  the  opposing  majority  to  reconsider 
the  grounds  of  their  belief.  At  all  events,  the  lonely 
vote  of  1856  seems  to  have  been  prophetic;  for  in  the 
election  of  1860  Belgium  gave  Lincoln  114  votes  as 
against  259  for  Douglas.  But  then,  perhaps,  the  leader 
died.  For  no  such  Republican  vote  was  again  recorded 
in  that  town  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  it  looks  as 
if  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  Belgiumites  had  simply  been 
stampeded.  Also,  there  is  a  vague  local  tradition  of 
“ballot  stuffing,”  which  may  refer  to  this  incident  and 
explain  it. 
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In  Cedarburg,  where  the  vote  in  1856  stood  3  for 
Fremont  and  374  for  Buchanan,  the  heads  of  families 
(census  of  1860)  numbered  394.  The  largest  single 
group  was  the  Germans,  of  whom  there  were,  all  told, 
258.  The  next  group  in  point  of  numbers  was  the 
Irish,  of  whom  there  were  111.  A  few  Bohemians  and 
Austrians,  a  Scandinavian,  a  Swiss,  and  half  a  dozen 
Britons  and  Americans  make  up  the  total.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  vote,  374,  is  exactly  8  more  than  the  combined 
total  of  German  and  Irish  heads  of  families,  as  that 


number  stood  in  1860. 

The  other  towns  of  Ozaukee  County  show  more  di¬ 
versity  in  population  elements  and  less  uniformity  m 
the  vote.  But  in  each  case  the  Irish  and  Germans  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Luxemburgers)  were  more  than  sufficient  y 
numerous  to  account  for  the  Democratic  vote  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  and  British  heads  of  families 
combined  give  numbers  strikingly  in  harmony  with  the 
Republican  minorities.  In  Fredoma  there  were  27  Fre¬ 
mont  votes,  and  42  American  and  British  heads;  m 
Grafton  116  Fremont  votes  and  61  such  heads,  together 
with  10  Scandinavians;  in  Mequon,  31  American  and 
British  heads,  while  the  Republican  vote  was  61;  m 
Saukville  37,  plus  9  Scandinavians,  the  vote  being  31 , 
and  in  Port  Washington  120,  with  30  Scandinavians, 

and  a  Republican  vote  of  121. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  population  hg- 
nres  are  from  the  1860  census,  while  the  vote  we  have 
been  considering  was  cast  in  1856.  Could  we  know  the 
exact  details  of  the  population  in  1856,  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  family  heads,  racially  grouped,  and  the 
recorded  vote  might  be  yet  more  interesting. 

The  rural  towns  of  Milwaukee  County  follow  the 
tendency  observed  in  Ozaukee.  The  proportion  of  Re- 
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publican  votes  in  all  cases  was  higher,  ranging  from  32 
in  Franklin  to  215  in  Wauwatosa,  but  in  every  case  the 
town  was  Democratic  and  in  every  case  the  majority 
vote  was  less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  Irish  and  Ger¬ 
man  family  heads  together  with  other  non-English- 
speaking  foreigners  except  Scandinavians.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Republican  vote  tallied  remarkably 
with  the  numbers  representing  English-speaking  family 
heads  (aside  from  Irish),  reinforced  by  the  Scandina¬ 
vians. 

That  the  Scandinavians  were  disposed  to  vote  the 
Republican  ticket  at  that  time  is  evidenced  by  the  re¬ 
turns  for  the  town  of  Norway,  Racine  County.  There 
the  aggregate  number  of  family  heads  in  1860  was  187. 
The  number  who  were  Scandinavian  was  108,  a  decisive 
majority  of  the  whole.  Now  the  vote  in  1856  stood,  Fre¬ 
mont  91,  Ruchanan  43.  But  in  1860  it  was:  Lincoln, 
110,  2  more  than  the  Scandinavian  heads  of  families,  but 
19  less  than  the  total  number  of  Scandinavians,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  English;  while  the  opposition  vote,  72,  was  14 
more  than  the  aggregate  of  Irish,  Germans,  and  other 
non-English-speaking  foreigners  except  Scandinavians. 
Thus  the  Scandinavians,  almost  without  exception, 
must  have  voted  Republican.  Confirmatory  proof  of 
this  Republicanism,  as  early  as  1856,  is  found  by  com¬ 
paring  the  votes  of  other  Scandinavian  towns  outside 
our  four  counties.  The  result  is  uniformly  the  same. 

In  the  southern  pair  of  counties  we  have  the  inter¬ 
esting  cases  of  sporadic  Democratic  majorities,  as  in 
Brighton,  Kenosha  County.  Does  our  population  an¬ 
alysis  throw  light  on  that  case?  The  census  reveals 
that  in  1860  Brighton  had  210  family  heads,  of  which 
number  77  were  Americans  and  Englishmen  (2  being 
Welsh),  while  133  were  Irish  and  German.  The  vote 
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in  1856  was  55  to  106,  and  in  1860,  91  to  134.  In  this 
latter  year  the  correspondence  between  the  Democratic 
poll  and  the  combined  German  and  Irish  population 
lacks  9  of  being  exact.  The  aggregate  of  voters  in 
1860,  however,  was  26  more  than  the  total  of  family 
heads.  A  special  hand  count  for  that  town,  based  on 
the  manuscript  census  roll,  shows  there  were  present 
at  the  census  date  (June  1)  unattached  adult  males  to 
the  number  of  51.  Fourteen  of  these  persons  were 
members  of  settlers’  families.  The  others  were  farm 
laborers  and  may  not  have  been  qualified  to  vote  in  that 
precinct  or  may  not  have  been  there  at  election  time. 
The  14  persons  who  belonged  there  divide  7  and  7  be¬ 
tween  the  German-Irish  group  and  the  American-Brit- 
ish  group.  This  item  tends  to  show  that  there  were 
probably  a  few  defections  from  each  of  the  major 
groups,  but  only  a  few. 

The  case  of  Burlington,  Bacine  County,  which  lies 
neighbor  to  Brighton,  was  similar.  In  1860  the  heads 
of  families  numbered  432.  That  year  the  vote  stood, 
Republican  168,  Democratic  280;  while  in  1856  it  stood 
152  to  297.  The  aggregate  of  the  American-British- 
Scandinavian  group  was  142,  of  the  other  290. 
That  is  to  say,  in  1860  there  were  142  heads  of  families 
who  might  be  assumed  to  be  Republican,  and  there  weie 
168  Republican  votes;  there  were  290  heads  of  families 
who  were  probably  Democratic  and  280  Democratic 
votes.  The  defections,  obviously,  had  come  from  that 
group. 

Caledonia  was  a  close  town.  In  1856  there  was  a 
Democratic  majority  of  22.  But  in  1860  the  Lincoln 
vote  (242)  was  11  more  than  the  Douglas  vote  (231). 
The  heads  of  families  in  1860  numbered  471,  and  the 
political  analysis  on  the  basis  of  population  elements  is 
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complicated  by  the  presence  of  95  heads  of  families  who 
were  natives  of  Bohemia.  It  is  well  known  that  Bo¬ 
hemians  in  modern  or  recent  times  have  been  prevail¬ 
ingly  Democratic,  and  if  we  were  to  assume  that  this 
was  the  case  in  early  times  also,  the  count  of  naturally 
Democratic  heads  would  be  309  as  against  162  who 
might  be  regarded  as  naturally  Republican.  But  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  the  Bohemians  in  1860  voted 
Republican.1 

Most  of  the  Caledonia  Bohemians  came  during  the 
years  1856  to  1860,  and  they  probably  influenced  the 
1856  election  very  slightly  if  at  all.  But  the  increase  in 
voters  by  1860  was  doubtless  mainly  due  to  the  coming 
of  these  95  Bohemian  families.  Now,  if  we  count  them 
on  the  Republican  side  we  obtain  257  for  that  side,  while 
the  Democratic  would  be  reduced  to  214.  That  is  17 
less  than  the  recorded  total  of  Douglas  votes,  231,  while 
it  is  15  more  than  the  recorded  number  of  Lincoln 
votes,  242.  Some,  perhaps,  were  too  new  to  vote.  The 
testimony  of  Bohemian  pioneers  is  that  in  1860  and  for 
about  twelve  years  thereafter  the  Bohemians  voted 
almost  solidly  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  fourth  ward  of  the  city  of  Racine  went  Demo¬ 
cratic  at  both  elections.  In  1856  the  vote  stood,  Fre¬ 
mont  70,  Buchanan  214;  in  1860,  Lincoln  113,  Douglas 
199,  or  a  combined  vote  of  312.  Heads  of  families  in 
1860  numbered  362,  of  which  105  were  of  the  American- 
British-Bohemian  combination  and  255  of  the  Irish- 

1  This  is  the  testimony  given  in  an  interview  of  June  13,  1924, 
by  Fred  Jonas,  Racine,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Carl  Jonas,  early 
editor,  lieutenant  governor,  etc.,  who  was  a  leader  of  the  Bohemians 
settled  in  Wisconsin.  He  says  the  Bohemians  were  Republicans  to 
a  man  until  Carl  Jonas  turned  Democrat  in  the  second  Grant 
administration.  Cf.  Konrad  Bercovici,  On  Nezv  Shores  (New 
York,  1925),  50. 
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German.  This  case  also  shows  that  the  Republican 
party  was  making  inroads  upon  the  Democrats  in 
centers  where  organization  and  effort  were  vigorously 
applied.  Doubtless  the  fact  that  both  Racine  and 
Kenosha  counties  were  strongly  Republican  made  pros¬ 
elyting  in  their  precincts  more  hopeful  than  it  could 
possibly  be  in  Milwaukee  or  Ozaukee  precincts.  In 
politics,  as  in  business,  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

Still,  success  in  Republican  proselyting  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  southern  counties.  We  have  seen  how  the 
town  of  Belgium  (Ozaukee  County)  advanced  in  its 
Republicanism  from  1  vote  in  1856  to  114  in  1860 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  assume  a  corre¬ 
sponding  growth  in  the  naturally  Republican  popula¬ 
tion  elements  during  that  interval;  rather  the  reverse. 
There  is,  however,  the  doubt  whether  that  apparent 
Republican  gain  was  bona  fide. 

If  we  could  know  about  the  newspapers  these  for¬ 
eigners  read,  or  the  German  speakers  who  canvassed 
them  for  votes,  our  puzzle  might  be  solved.  For,  the 
people,  being  unaccustomed  to  political  expression,  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  American  government  and  the  issues 
of  the  campaigns,  were  more  dependent  upon  leader¬ 
ship,  especially  newspaper  leadership,  than  were  the 
Americans  and  other  English-speaking  voters.  Just  as 
the  Bohemians  of  Racine  County  in  1860  voted  the 
sentiments  of  Frank  Karesek,  editor  of  the  new  Bo¬ 
hemian  paper,  and  in  1876  voted  those  of  Carl  Jonas, 
then  editor  of  Slavie,  who  had  become  a  Democrat,  so 
for  a  series  of  years  the  rural  Germans  followed  the 
shifts  in  political  sentiment  of  their  newspaper  editors. 

In  all  of  the  other  Ozaukee  towns,  save  Grafton, 
there  was  a  gain  for  Republicanism  in  1860,  even  while 
the  naturally  Democratic  element  grew  stronger;  and 
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the  same  is  true  of  the  rural  Milwaukee  County  towns. 
For  the  city  no  classification  by  families  has  been  at¬ 
tempted,  though  there  is  good  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  German  group  had  not  declined  relatively  to  the 
other.  Yet,  whereas  in  1856  all  wards  were  Demo¬ 
cratic,  in  1860  four  of  the  nine  wards  were  Republican 
and  the  entire  Lincoln  vote  was  3804  as  against  4710 
for  Douglas.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1856  were 
2131  and  5384. 

From  this  survey  several  questions  emerge  to  which 
we  must  now  give  attention.  In  the  first  place,  why 
was  it  that  the  freedom-loving  Irish  and  Germans  re¬ 
sponded  at  first  so  grudgingly  to  the  appeals  of  a  party 
one  of  whose  foundation  principles  was  the  restriction 
of  human  slavery,  and  which  sheltered  also  many  of  the 
more  radical  elements  who  would  have  abolished  the 
institution  of  slavery  itself?  Second,  by  what  process 
was  the  Democratic  monopoly  on  the  affections  and 
loyalty  of  the  Germans  weakened,  so  that  they  came  to 
align  themselves  finally — in  considerable  numbers— 
with  the  Republican  party? 

When  Irish  and  Germans  began  to  arrive,  in  large 
numbers,  they  found  the  Democratic  party  so  strongly 
entrenched  in  power  that  its  then  opponent,  the  Whig 
party,  was  in  a  discouraged,  almost  hopeless  mood  and 
not  at  all  in  the  spirit  for  successful  recruiting  among 
the  new  immigrants.  Besides,  the  Whigs,  representing 
as  they  did  the  wealthier,  more  aristocratic,  and  better 
educated  classes  of  Americans,  were  confessedly  lack¬ 
ing  in  sympathy  with  those  incoming  groups,  who  were 
mostly  poor,  who,  because  strangers,  appeared  uncouth 
in  manners  and  in  speech,  and  who — whatever  their 
actual  state  of  intelligence — were  so  different  as  to 
arouse  much  hostile  criticism  on  the  part  both  of  Whig 
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leaders  and  of  the  rank  and  file  of  that  party.  So  far 
from  courting  these  foreign  elements  and  thereby  at¬ 
taching  them  to  their  organization,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  instinctive  coldness  of  the  Whigs  to  such  foreigners 
was  a  fundamental  fact  in  turning  them  to  the  other 
party.  It  doubtless  gained  recruits  for  Whiggism  from 
Democracy’s  ranks — for  some  Democrats,  also,  were 
perturbed  at  the  thought  of  close  political  association 
with  foreign  groups  which  they  did  not  understand  and 
did  not  like.  But  it  effectually  discouraged  Germans 
and  Irish  who,  on  grounds  of  principle,  might  have  de¬ 
sired  to  cooperate  with  the  Whigs. 

But,  whereas  the  attitude  of  the  Whig  party  proper 
was  merely  inhospitable  toward  these  immigrants,  the 
so-called  American  or  Nativist  party,  which  sometimes 
emerged  as  a  separate  organization  and  again  withdrew 
within  the  shelter  of  the  Whig  barricade,  was  avowedly 
hostile  to  Catholic  foreigners  and  unfriendly  to  others 
who  were  of  non-English-speaking  races.  The  question 
why  the  Irish  became  permanently  attached  to  the 
Democratic  party  is  answered  when  we  recall  that,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  all  Irishmen  were  Catholics,  that  the 
triumphant  Democratic  party  of  the  1830’s  and  the 
1840’s  welcomed  them  to  a  full  participation  in  its 
activities  and  its  benefits,  while  the  opposition  party  was 
always  suspect  as  regards  its  attitude  toward  foreign 
Catholics,  and  its  full  cousin  the  Nativist  party,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  members  of  the  Whig  family  proper, 
was  their  sworn  enemy.  The  great  German  influx  came 
in  time  to  enable  this  element,  like  the  Irish,  to  catch 
the  full  force  of  the  influences  just  described.  But  the 
Germans  had  no  traditional  opposition  to  the  name 
‘‘Whig,”  as  the  Irish  had  from  the  dealing  of  the 
dominant  British  party  with  their  country.  A  large 
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proportion  of  the  Germans — especially  the  early  ar¬ 
rivals — were  Catholics,  from  the  states  and  provinces 
along  the  Rhine.  They  would  be  sure  to  react  to  Nativ- 
ism  much  as  the  Irish  did,  making  allowance  for  differ¬ 
ences  of  racial  temperament.  Besides,  the  Germans, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  belonged  largely  to  the 
peasant  classes,  were  farmers  and  artificers,  who  felt 
much  more  at  home  in  a  party  of  the  people  like  the 
Democrats,  than  in  a  party  of  the  optimates  like  the 
Whigs. 

The  Democratic  party,  in  the  period,  was  not  merely 
hospitable  to  these  classes  of  foreigners:  it  sought  by 
positive  legislation  to  improve  their  condition.  In  its 
land  laws,  in  its  opposition  to  monopoly,  in  its  attempt 
to  secure  universal  political  democracy,  it  made  a 
powerful  appeal  to  all  incoming  foreigners.  The 
democracy  of  Wisconsin,  however,  went  one  step 
further.  The  Democrats  procured  the  section  in  the 
state  constitution  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all 
persons  who  were  bona  fide  residents  of  the  state  and 
who  had  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States.2  This  gave  to  foreigners  equality 
of  political  privileges  with  Americans;  and  it  was  felt 
by  Germans  and  Irish  to  be  a  supreme  expression  of 
American  liberty,  which  might  be  securely  enjoyed  so 
long  as  the  Democratic  party  should  remain  regnant. 

A  half-dozen  years  after  the  launching  of  the  state 
government,  under  Democratic  auspices  and  with  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  Irish  and  German  elements, 
came  the  agitation  over  slavery  limitation  which  eventu¬ 
ated  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party.  In 

2  That  principle  was  first  adopted  by  Michigan,  Wisconsin  fol¬ 
lowing  her  lead.  See  TVis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xxvi-xxviii  (Constitutional 
Series). 
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the  intervening  period  immigration  into  the  state  was 
heavy,  both  the  German  element  and  the  Irish  receiving 
large  accessions.  In  the  first  case,  the  character  of  the 
immigration  was  modified  by  the  arrival  of  an  ap¬ 
preciable  number  of  Forty-eighters — men  of  revolution¬ 
ary  predilections  and  antecedents  whose  emigration  in 
many  cases  was  compulsory,  due  to  their  being  outlawed 
for  participation  in  the  various  uprisings  which  were 
crushed  by  the  German  governments.  Others  came  be¬ 
cause  they  sympathized  with  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment,  now  so  hopelessly  lost. 

We  shall  never  know  how  many  of  the  Forty- 
eighters  Wisconsin  harbored.  It  is  probable  that  the 
aggregate  number  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
total  immigration  from  Germany  into  this  state. 
Nevertheless,  from  many  points  of  view,  notably  the 
political,  the  coming  of  the  Forty-eighters  was  an  event 
of  outstanding  significance.  Those  men  differed  from 
the  average  immigrant.  They  were  usually  persons  of 
some  note  at  home.  Many  were  highly  educated;  some 
belonged  to  distinguished  families;  some  possessed— -or 
had  possessed — generous  fortunes.  With  their  superior 
linguistic  training,  their  social  adaptability,  in  some 
cases  their  recognized  artistic  genius,3  the  acclaim  with 
which  they  were  received  in  this  country  as  partisans  of 
freedom,  it  was  as  easy  for  the  Forty-eighters  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  higher  circles  of  American  society, 
as  it  had  been  impossible  for  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
countrymen  to  do  so. 

Religiously,  the  revolutionists  were  usually  so 
strongly  anticlerical  that  their  classification  as  free¬ 
thinkers”  is  not  wholly  inappropriate.  Many  of  them 

3  Note,  for  example,  the  case  of  Hans  Balatka,  the  great 
musical  director. 
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were  genuinely  religious  in  spirit;  their  quarrel  was 
with  the  religious  organizations  and  authorities.  In  this 
country  they  felt  free  to  affiliate  with  American 
churches — usually  Protestant — or  to  remain  outside  of 
formal  church  organizations.  If  they  took  the  second 
course  they  would  lack  one  qualification  for  gaining 
favor  with  the  more  militant  of  the  Yankee  religion¬ 
ists;  but  even  so,  they  would  not  want  for  good  com¬ 
pany  in  the  fraternal  societies,  or  in  the  business  and 
professional  world. 

In  view  of  their  personal  desirability  and  their 
status,  the  Forty-eighters  were  in  a  position  to  be 
courted  by  both  major  political  parties,  and  they  were 
thus  relieved  of  most  of  the  prejudices  which  threw 
their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  into  the  arms  of  the 
Democracy.  If  the  opposite  party  stood  for  principles 
which  they  favored,  and  this  the  Republican  party  did, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  affiliate  with  that  party.  And 
every  revolutionist,  attached  to  the  Republican  party, 
possessed  a  double  significance  because,  in  addition  to 
the  direct  strengthening  of  that  party,  his  adherence 
to  it  weakened  the  prestige  of  the  Democracy  and 
served  to  draw  other  Germans  away  from  it.  The  revo¬ 
lutionists,  in  a  word,  as  Republicans  quickly  came  to 
understand,  became  the  flying  squadron  to  rescue  Ger¬ 
manism  from  the  danger  of  being  permanently  en¬ 
meshed  in  the  Democratic  party.  Witness  the  political 
career  of  Carl  Schurz,  of  the  battery  of  distinguished 
German  editors  who  espoused  the  Republican  cause,  of 
politicians  like  Edward  Salomon  who,  persuaded  by 
Republicans  to  become  candidates  for  high  office,  at¬ 
tracted  many  German  votes  to  the  Republican  party. 

Early  prejudices  once  softened  (and  herein  time 
and  habit  were  powerful  agencies ) ,  there  was  no  longer 
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a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  average  Germans 
espousing  the  Republican  cause.  That  was  true  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Protestant  Germans.  Nativism  and  anti- 
Catholicism  declined,  indeed,  as  political  interest  dic¬ 
tated  they  should;  nevertheless,  the  undercurrent  of 
suspicion  and  ill  will  which  continued  to  set  toward  the 
papal  religion  and  its  votaries  was  stronger  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  ranks  than  in  the  Democratic,  where  foreign- 
born  Catholics  constituted  an  effectual  antidote  to 
Nativism.  One  would  expect,  therefore,  that  areas  set¬ 
tled  by  German  Protestants  might  be  won  over  to  Re¬ 
publicanism  much  more  promptly  than  other  areas  oc¬ 
cupied  by  German  Catholics.  Irish  Catholics  persisted 
in  their  Democracy,  as  did  also  other  foreign  Catholics, 
like  Belgians,  French,  and  Luxemburgers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Republican  era  the  question 
of  prohibition  thrust  itself  into  the  general  political  con¬ 
test  between  the  parties,  Republicans  having  contended 
for  prohibition  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature  and  Demo¬ 
crats  having  opposed  it.  Afterwards,  for  a  time,  the 
Republican  party  dropped  the  prohibition  issue,  thereby 
further  moderating  German  prejudices  against  the 
party. 

Among  other  foreigners,  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh  found  the  Republican  party  congenial  for  most 
of  the  reasons  which  made  it  seem  ungrateful  to  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Irish.  They  were  Protestants ;  they— at  least 
English  and  Scotch — had  favored  the  Whig  party  at 
home  and  gravitated  toward  the  higher  social  classes; 
and  they  as  well  as  the  Welsh  had  many  prominent  men 
to  mediate  between  their  unsophisticated  countivmen 
and  the  too  exclusive  Yankees.  The  presence  of  the 
Irish  in  the  Democratic  party  would  hardly  constitute 
a  positive  inducement  for  Britons  to  entei  it.  At  all 
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events,  these  people  were  not  inhibited  from  voting  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  beliefs  on  the  slavery  question,  and  they 
voted  Republican  with  approximate  unanimity/  The 
Scandinavians  are  a  case  apart.  But  they,  too,  were 
Protestants.  They  began  to  be  important  numerically 
about  the  time  of  the  great  agitation  against  slavery, 
when  proselyting  was  conducted  not  merely  with  vigor 
but  with  zeal;  and  they,  too,  had  leaders  in  prominent 
men  like  Hans  Christian  Heg,  whose  influence  was 
powerful  in  aligning  the  entire  group  with  the  party  of 
Fremont  and  of  Lincoln. 

The  Bohemians,  like  the  Scandinavians,  began  com¬ 
ing  numerously  just  at  the  time  of  the  strong  moral 
agitation  against  slavery  extension,  and  they  too  were 
caught  up  by  the  Republican  propaganda,  through  the 
agency  of  their  natural  leaders.  How  far  the  anti- 
German  prejudices  of  Bohemians  may  have  impelled 
them  away  from  a  party  to  which  the  Germans 
thronged  we  cannot  be  certain.  Probably  that  influence 
was  of  some  importance.  At  all  events,  Karesek  and 
Carl  Jonas  were  successful  in  massing  the  Bohemian 
vote  for  the  Republicans. 

By  1860  the  process  of  wresting  the  Germans  from 
Democracy’s  grasp  was  well  under  way.  A  glance  at 
our  chart  of  the  1860  vote  as  compared  with  that  of  1856 
has  already  disclosed  this  fact.  The  Democratic  ma¬ 
jorities  in  all  the  strictly  German  towns  were  cut  down, 
the  Republican  vote  increased.  But  the  striking  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  results  in  certain  towns  and  those 
in  others  will  probably  be  explained  by  the  foregoing 
account,  particularly  as  it  refers  to  the  religious  ques- 

4  Wherever  in  the  southwestern  Wisconsin  lead  mining  area, 
which  was  largely  Democratic  on  account  of  the  presence  of  South- 
westerners,  there  was  a  town  occupied  mainly  by  Cornishmen,  there 
the  vote  was  Republican. 
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tion.  Look  once  more  at  the  returns  for  Belgium, 
Ozaukee  County.  There  were  in  1860  no  family  heads 
who  were  English-speaking,  not  even  a  single  Irishman. 
Yet,  by  some  magic  the  single  Republican  vote  of  1856 
became  114  votes  in  1860.  These  votes  (one  could  be 
almost  certain)  did  not  come  from  the  220  Luxem- 
burgers,  or  the  6  Frenchmen,  or  the  2  Austrians,  or  the 
27  Belgians,  or  the  15  Bavarians,  all  Catholics.  They 
might  have  come,  however,  from  the  54  Dutch,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  64  Prussians.  For  those  people  were 
probably  Protestant  and  as  such  easier  to  move  from 
their  Democratic  allegiance  than  the  others.  In  Cedar- 
burg  were  more  Prussians  than  in  Belgium,  122  family 
heads.  There  were  no  Dutch,  no  Belgians,  and  no 
Luxemburgers.  Yet,  the  Republican  vote  there  was 
only  7,  as  against  3  in  1856— only  2  more  than  the 
American-British  group  of  family  heads.  Why  did  Re¬ 
publican  propaganda  fail  in  Cedarburg?  Possibly  the 
presence  of  111  Irish,  scattered  through  the  town,  had  a 
tendency  to  hold  the  German  vote  in  line.  The  Irish 
are  politically  minded;  they  are  active,  aggressive,  and 
effective  in  organization,  which  the  Germans  are  not. 
Moreover,  a  very  prominent  German  Democratic 
leader,  Frederick  W.  Horn,  lived  in  Cedarburg  and 
made  that  and  neighbor  towns  the  fulcrum  of  his  po¬ 
litical  fortunes.  For  these  reasons  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  closeness  of  the  Democratic  organization  in 
Cedarburg,  and  the  case  reveals,  probably,  the  effect  of 
organization  in  offsetting  natural  political  tendencies. 

In  Fredonia,  Grafton,  and  Saukville  no  consider¬ 
able  inroads  seem  to  have  been  made  upon  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  German  vote,  but  in  Mequon  the  change  from  61 
in  1856  to  141  in  1860  shows  that  conversions  had  oc¬ 
curred.  The  largest  German  element  in  that  town  was 
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Prussian,  264  heads  of  families,  and  the  second  largest 
Saxon,  111  heads.  Here  must  have  been  a  consider¬ 
able  group  of  Protestants  accessible  to  Republican 
propaganda.  Mequon  being  the  American  home  of  Old 
Lutheran  congregations  from  North  Germany,  we  are 
left  in  no  doubt  about  the  religious  complexion  of  the 
Prussian  group  in  that  town.  In  some  of  the  others, 
local  research  will  have  to  be  relied  on  to  establish  the 
facts.  The  point,  however,  is  important  enough  to 
justify  such  research,  for  if  it  shall  prove  to  be  true  in 
this  small  area  that  Republican  recruits  came  from 
among  Protestant  Germans  and  not  Catholics,  that  fact 
will  shed  light  upon  the  whole  of  American  political 
history.6 

The  Civil  War  had  its  elements  of  terror  and 
tragedy  to  even  the  most  austere  of  Yankee  Unionists 
and  antislavery  men.  To  a  large  proportion  of  the  for¬ 
eign-born  citizens  it  was  a  veritable  nightmare,  and  that 

5  It  was  reported  in  1889  that  the  town  of  Belgium  was  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  Luxemburgers ;  that  the  German  part  of 
Fredonia  embraced  Luxemburgers,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians;  that 
Pomeranians  and  other  North  Prussians  predominated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  of  Ozaukee.  The  towns  of  Mequon 
and  Cedarburg  were  meant,  although  the  latter  had  a  colony  of 
Oldenburgers  also.  Most  of  them  were  Lutherans,  while  Luxem¬ 
burgers  and  Bavarians  were  Catholic.  A  report  of  the  same  year 
from  Wilmot,  Kenosha  County,  speaks  of  Catholic  German  settle¬ 
ments  in  Wheatland  and  in  Brighton,  the  people  having  come 
mainly  from  Westphalia,  Munster,  and  Trier.  This  writer,  George 
Kroncke  von  Ahn,  a  German  immigrant  of  1873,  says:  “They  keep 
pretty  well  to  their  old  country  rules  [customs],  they  intermarry 
very  seldom  and  are  mostly  democrats,  but  good  and  industrious 
people.”  The  above  manuscripts  are  in  the  Roeseler  Collection. 
Honorable  Emil  Baensch  in  1890  described  “Scandinavians  and 
German  Protestants,  and  Bohemian  Freethinkers”  as  Republicans; 
“German  and  Bohemian  and  Polish  and  Irish  Catholics”  as  Demo¬ 
crats.  Roeseler  Collection.  Recent  reports  (MSS)  show  a  Catholic 
predominance  in  Burlington,  Paris,  and  Randall. 
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was  peculiarly  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Wisconsin  Germans.  Individuals  among  them  had 
come  to  America,  as  very  young  men,  in  order  to  escape 
the  heavy  burden  of  military  service.  Many  families 
came  in  order  that  the  children  might  on  reaching  the 
military  age  be  spared  the  infliction  of  that  burden. 
Some  immigrants,  though  doubtless  a  small  minority, 
were  keen  militarists,  welcoming  such  opportunities  as 
the  Mexican  War  furnished,  both  for  the  service  which 
they  enjoyed  and  for  rewards  in  pay  and  in  bounty 
lands  which  it  promised. 

It  will  probably  be  found,  however,  that  those  who 
volunteered  during  the  Mexican  War  were  frequently 
new  arrivals  who  had  not  yet  established  themselves  as 
farmers,  mechanics,  or  business  men,  and  entered  the 
army  as  the  best  available  resource  of  the  moment.6  The 
German  householder,  especially  if  he  was  engaged  in 
making  a  farm— as  most  of  them  were — had  no  military 
longings  which  had  not  been  more  than  satisfied  by  the 
compulsory  service  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  at 
home,  or  which  was  at  least  a  somber  memory  in  his 

family. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Wisconsin  the  Germans  had 
settled  first  the  area  near  the  lake  shore  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  heavy  maple  forest — the  area  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  counties  of  Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee,  but 
spreads  west  as  far  as  Rock  River  and  north  to  near 
Lake  Winnebago.  There,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  conditions  of  farm  making  were  so  un¬ 
favorable,  the  process  was  so  slow  and  laborious,  the  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  meantime  so  precarious,  that  to  draw  a 
farmer  or  his  son  away  from  the  partly  improved  farm 

6  Individual  cases  in  Wisconsin,  so  far  as  examined,  seem  to 
bear  out  this  conclusion. 
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entailed  upon  the  family  a  double  hardship.  It  halted 
the  progress  of  clearing  and  breaking  by  which  the  farm 
was  to  be  made  gradually  more  productive,  and  it  cut 
down  the  income  derived  from  his  labor  on  the  land  al¬ 
ready  subdued,  or,  in  numerous  instances,  the  contribu¬ 
tion  which  could  be  made  to  the  family  living  fund  by 
his  working  for  others. 

By  contrast  the  farmers  in  Racine  and  Kenosha 
counties  had  their  farms  made.  Their  task  was  re¬ 
ducible  to  sowing  and  reaping,  processes  requiring  only 
a  moderate  outlay  of  farm  labor.  This  again  could  be 
further  minimized  by  the  use  of  machinery,  which  was 
far  less  practicable  on  the  tiny  fields  and  patches  won 
from  the  reluctant  forest  in  the  northern  counties. 
These  farmers,  too,  had  more  livestock,  which  was  an 
important  financial  resource.7 

No  discussion  of  the  German  farmers’  deliberation 
about  volunteering  and  no  history  of  the  draft  diffi¬ 
culties  in  Ozaukee  and  Washington  counties  would  be 
fair  to  the  Germans  which  should  omit  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  above.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  who,  in¬ 
tent  on  economic  interpretations,  should  accept  those 
facts  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  German  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  war  would  be  making  the  kind  of  mis¬ 
take  which  I  fear  is  all  too  common  among  a  certain 
class  of  investigators.  For,  at  bottom,  it  is  psychology, 
not  economics,  which  "determines  men’s  views  on  war  or 
peace;  and  while  the  economic  conditions  described  had 

7  Local  records,  as  for  example  in  the  town  of  Burlington,  re¬ 
veal  how  customary  it  was  for  farmers  to  buy  machinery  and  give  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  “one  roan  mare”  or  other  animal  to  secure  pay¬ 
ment.  Only  one  of  the  Ozaukee  County  towns  averaged  one  horse 
to  the  farm.  That  was  Mequon,  1.4  horses.  All  had  above  one  ox. 
No  town  in  Kenosha  County  had  as  few  as  two  horses  per  farm. 
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their  effect  on  the  psychology  of  the  Germans,  other 
factors  also  had  their  influence  and  were  perhaps  more 
potent  in  creating  the  sentiment  which  prevailed  during 

the  early  part  of  the  war. 

The  first  of  those  influences  was  the  political  align¬ 
ment  of  the  Germans  with  the  Democratic  party,  their 
general  subservience  to  Democratic  leadership,  and  the 
violently  anti-war  character  of  much  of  that  leadership. 
One  of  the  letters  received  by  Governor  Randall  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  was  from  a  prominent  German 
Democratic  politician  of  Ozaukee  County.  This  gentle 
man  had  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  steadily  for 
more  than  a  decade,  had  been  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
had  wielded  much  power  in  legislation.  But  he  was  a 
bitter  partisan,  and  when,  in  response  to  Lincoln’s 
proclamation,  the  Governor  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
1861,  called  for  three-months’  volunteers,  he  wrote 
the  most  undiscriminating  denunciation  of  the  war, 
the  Republican  party,  and  President  Lincoln  which 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  read.  He  laid  the  entire 
blame  for  the  war  upon  Lincoln  and  the  Republican 
party.  He  called  it  an  “unholy  and  patricidal  war,” 
cursed  the  New  England  fanatics  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  iron-mongers,  declared  he  did  not  blame  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Charleston  in  the  least  for  their  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  proclaimed  his  belief  that  the  southern  states 
would  soon  have  overthrown  their  secession  leaders  and 
become  loyal  had  they  been  let  alone,  and  protested 
against  the  use  of  force  to  keep  those  states  in  the 
Union.  If  the  war  aims  at  such  a  result,  then  his 
services  cannot  be  had  for  the  purpose.  “The  conse¬ 
quences  of  electing  a  sectional  president,”  he  said,  “were 
foretold  by  every  Democrat  in  the  land,  but  you  would 
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not  listen  to  the  voice  of  warning :  it  is  now  for  you  to 
guard  him  during  his  four  years’  term.”8 

Perhaps  the  last  clause  voices  best  the  general 
Democratic  sentiment  as  it  affected  the  German  popu¬ 
lation.  The  Republicans  made  the  war,  let  them  fur¬ 
nish  the  men  to  wage  it.  Democrats  could  not  avoid 
paying  taxes  for  its  support.  That  was  one  of  the  evils 
they  must  bear.  But  when  it  came  to  fighting  or  giving 
their  sons  to  fight,  that  was  another  matter.  With 
ideas  like  the  above  the  Germans  were  insistently  be¬ 
labored  by  the  German  Democratic  press  which  spread, 
gloatingly,  the  war  phobia  of  prominent  American 
Democrats,  and  Irish  Democrats,  who  were  not  only  no 
whit  behind  the  writer  just  quoted  in  their  expression 
of  abhorrence  for  the  entire  war  business,  but  were  the 
actual  instigators  of  the  war  phobia  of  the  German 
Democratic  press  upon  which  the  rural  Germans  had 
to  rely  for  their  political  information.9  Whenever  one 
is  led  to  wonder  why  a  large  portion  of  the  rural  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Wisconsin  was  at  first  very  slow  to  volunteer, 
let  him  spend  a  few  hours  over  the  editorials  in  the  See- 
bote  of  that  period.  Such  an  investigation  will  be  most 
enlightening  if  he  stops  to  reflect  that  to  people  circum¬ 
stanced  as  the  German  farmers  were,  the  confirmation 
of  their  views  and  prejudices  by  the  family  newspaper 
was  conclusive.  Those  who  read  pro-war  papers  natur¬ 
ally  showed  a  different  spirit. 

The  result  of  the  slowness  of  volunteering  was  that 
Ozaukee  and  Washington  counties  were  assigned  the 

8  Letter  to  Governor  A.  W.  Randall,  April  18,  1861.  MS  in 
letters  of  Governors,  Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 

9  See,  for  example,  “Address  to  the  People,  by  the  Democracy 
of  Wisconsin,  Sept.  3,  1862” — the  famous  paper  written  by  Judge 
Edward  G.  Ryan,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court. 
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largest  proportional  draft  quotas  of  any  counties  in  the 
state.  That  seemed  to  their  people  most  unjust  in  view 
of  their  dependence  on  the  farm  labor  of  their  men. 
Unfortunate  circumstances  attending  the  medical  ex¬ 
aminations  and  an  apparent  want  of  good  management 
on  the  part  of  the  draft  commissioner  at  Port  Washing¬ 
ton  gave  rise  to  a  serious  draft  riot  at  that  place  on 
November  10,  1862. 10  This  was  followed  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  troops  to  enforce  the  draft,  the  arrest  and 
detention  at  Camp  Randall  of  a  number  of  persons, 
and,  in  short,  the  intensification  of  the  bitter  feelings 
with  which  the  war  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  that 
county  and  their  sympathizers  in  other  counties.  The 
draft  disturbance  at  West  Bend,  in  Washington 
County,  was  not  serious,  while  forethought  and  co¬ 
operation  between  the  governor,  the  military  authority, 
and  the  local  draft  commissioner  enabled  the  metrop¬ 
olis  to  pass  the  crisis  in  safety. 

Thus  Ozaukee  County  stood  out  foremost  of  these 
four  counties  in  opposition  to  military  service  in  the 
war,  a  fact  which  is  reflected  in  the  vote  of  1864,  when 
Lincoln  received  only  243  votes  in  the  county  as  against 
2050  votes  for  McClellan.  In  Milwaukee  County  the 
work  of  recruiting  was  so  largely  an  affair  of  the  city, 
where  the  war  sentiment  ran  high  and  was  fomented  by 
every  device  of  organization  and  propaganda,  that  a 
goodly  number  of  the  boys  from  German  farm  homes 
were  induced  to  volunteer  and  many  trained  Germans 

10  The  rioters  were  not  all  Germans.  But  German  names  pre¬ 
ponderated.  An  aftermath  of  the  draft  riot  was  a  suit  at  law  in¬ 
stituted  by  one  of  the  ring-leaders  against  the  former  governor 
in  1865.  It  was  reviewed  by  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  at  tne 
January  term  1867.  See  Druecker  vs.  Salomon,  21  Wis.,  628-639. 
The  defendant  presented  evidence  in  regard  to  the  riot,  with  which 
the  plaintiff  was  connected. 
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became  leaders  in  the  work  of  developing  the  military 
organization.  Republicans  who  were  natives  of  the 
country  showed  a  zeal  in  no  way  superior  to  that  of 
many  Germans  who  had  been  only  a  few  years  resident 
in  the  United  States. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  was  very  general  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  Yankees  of  the  counties  to  the 
south,  who  were  not  only  Republicans  in  the  main  but 
thoroughpaced  Unionists  and  haters  of  slavery.  The 
story  of  the  American  attitude  was  different  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  majority  were  Democrats;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  portions  of  Lafayette  and  Iowa  counties. 
There,  too  (at  least  in  Lafayette  County),  troops  were 
required  in  order  to  insure  a  peaceful  draft.  But  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort  was  necessary  in  Racine  and  Kenosha 
counties.  In  fact,  very  little  drafting  was  necessary  in 
those  counties,  so  successful  had  been  the  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  volunteers. 

When  the  question  of  finishing  the  job  by  support¬ 
ing  Lincoln’s  war  policies  came  to  decision  at  the  polls 
in  1864,  Kenosha  County  voted  by  a  majority  of  460 
to  sustain  the  President.  Racine  County  gave  a  Lin¬ 
coln  majority  of  400,  and  Milwaukee  a  McClellan  ma¬ 
jority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  Doubtless  the  absence 
of  so  many  Republicans  at  the  front  helps  to  explain 
the  relative  Democratic  gains  in  the  two  southern 
counties  and  also  in  Milwaukee. 

The  story  of  German  participation  in  the  war  has 
often  been  told  and  often  sung.  Wisconsin  Germans 
played  a  most  honorable  part  in  that  conflict,  as  every 
one  is  aware.  In  respect  both  to  the  numbers  engaged 
(in  proportion  to  population)  and  to  the  soldierly  per¬ 
formance  of  duty  by  the  men  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
officers,  Germans  have  nothing  to  fear  from  compari- 
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sons  which  might  be  made  with  the  records  of  other 
population  elements.  The  story  is  usually  narrated 
from  purely  military  and  statistical  points  of  view.  By 
disregarding  voluntary  enlistments  and  the  time  at 
which  service  began,  the  showing  for  the  Germans  is 
made  rather  better  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Still,  if 
the  war  had  turned  out  to  be  a  three-months’  war  or  a 
six-months’  war  instead  of  a  four-years  war,  and  if  the 
recruits  had  all  been  raised  on  the  volunteer  basis,  Ger¬ 
mans  could  still  have  been  proud  of  their  part  in  it,  for 
some  of  the  earliest  regiments  were  largely  filled  with 
trained  German  soldiers.  The  protracted  character  of 
the  struggle  afforded  time  to  educate  the  mass  of  Ger¬ 
mans  as  well  as  their  leaders  to  its  political  significance, 
and  in  the  long  run  they  responded  nobly,  although  for 
a  time  the  rural  element  was  rather  conspicuously  slow 
to  enlist. 

This  point  has  generally  been  neglected  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  never  explained.  The  prevailing  political 
Democracy  of  the  Germans  helps  toward  the  explana¬ 
tion,  as  does  also  the  evidence  of  their  economic  unpre¬ 
paredness  for  military  service.  These  points,  however, 
would  apply  as  well  to  the  German  Swiss  farmers  of 
Green  County  as  to  the  Prussians,  Mecklenburgers,  Ba¬ 
varians,  and  Badeners  of  Ozaukee  and  Milwaukee 
counties.  Yet  there  was  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 
rate  of  volunteering  between  the  two  types,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  speculate  about  the  reason  for  it. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  widespread  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  enforced  military  service,  which  urged 
so  many  to  emigrate,  had  given  a  distinctly  pacifist 
tinge  to  great  masses  of  the  German  people.  Military 
historians  of  that  nation  complain  that  in  the  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  decay  of  the  military 
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spirit  was  marked  especially  in  the  South  German 
states.11  That  the  people  were  not  naturally  militar¬ 
istic  is  dramatically  reflected  in  the  failure  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  of  1848-50  to  interest  in  their  cause  any  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  the  population. 

The  revolutionists  discovered  also  that  the  mass  of 
the  Germans  were  left  cold  by  their  proclamation  of  a 
united  fatherland,  for  which  many  of  the  leaders  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  all.  Confederation,  not 
union,  had  been  the  political  ideal  for  so  many  ages  that 
it  was  a  slow  process  substituting  the  one  for  the  other. 
By  1870  that  feat  had  been  accomplished  for  Germany. 
Can  we  be  sure  that  1861  found  the  American  Ger¬ 
mans,  aside  from  the  Forty-eighters,  ready  to  espouse 
Lincoln’s  “war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,” 
especially  since  great  numbers  of  their  American  po¬ 
litical  brethren  were  wavering  over  that  issue?  It  is 
doubtful  if,  when  the  war  broke  out,  many  Germans 
aside  from  the  Forty-eighters  had  given  much  thought 
to  the  politics  of  nationalism.  Webster’s  dictum 
“Liberty  and  Union”  spoke  a  language  for  which  their 
experience  supplied  no  interpretation.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  was  doubly  and  trebly  fortunate  for 
America  and  for  this  state  that  the  revolutionists  we 
call  Forty-eighters  were  on  hand  to  interpret  to  their 
fellow  countrymen  the  meaning  and  motives  of  the  war, 
and  to  win  adherents  for  it  as  they  had  already  won  ad¬ 
herents  for  the  political  cause  represented  by  Lincoln. 

Time  was  needed  for  the  educational  process  to  bear 
fruit;  as  it  ultimately  did  in  a  loyal,  devoted  service  to 
the  Union  by  the  great  body  of  Wisconsin  Germans.12 

11  See,  for  example,  General  Freitag-Loringhofen,  A  Nation 
Trained  in  Arms  or  a  Militia  (London,  1918). 

12  A  pleasant  commentary  upon  the  sentiment  here  expressed 
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The  later  political  history  of  this  region  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  paragraphs.  In  1896  Racine 
County  cast  3973  votes  for  Bryan  and  5849  for  McKin¬ 
ley,  Kenosha  1732  for  Bryan  and  2827  for  McKinley, 
Milwaukee  26,536  for  Bryan  to  35,939  for  McKinley, 
and  Ozaukee  1947  for  Bryan  to  1535  for  McKinley. 
Thus,  a  generation  after  the  second  election  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Ozaukee  County  was  still  strongly  Democratic, 
while  Milwaukee  had  already  been  converted  to  Re¬ 
publicanism  and  the  southern  counties  remained  rel¬ 
atively  unchanged.  A  narrower  inspection  of  the  re¬ 
turns  shows  that  the  town  of  Mequon  had  become 
strongly  Republican,  and  the  town  of  Grafton  safely 
so,  while  the  city  of  Cedarburg  was  also  Republican, 
though  the  rural  town  still  gave  a  Democratic  majority. 
Belgium,  Fredonia,  Port  Washington,  and  Saukville 
remained  stanchly  Democratic.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  of  the  rural  towns  in  Milwaukee  County  gave  Re¬ 
publican  majorities,  as  did  every  one  of  the  city  pre¬ 
cincts.  In  Kenosha  County,  Brighton  and  Paris  each 
cast  a  small  plurality  for  Bryan — 20  and  4  votes,  re¬ 
spectively;  and  in  Racine,  Burlington,  true  to  her 
ancient  tradition,  did  the  same.  M!ount  Pleasant,  Nor¬ 
way,  Raymond,  WAterford,  and  Yorkville  came  for¬ 
ward  with  huge  McKinley  pluralities,  Rochester  with 
a  fair  one,  and  Dover  and  Caledonia  with  very  small 

ones.13 

The  election  of  1896  is  interesting  as  bringing  out 
the  maximum  Republican  voting  strength  of  that  time. 

is  the  fact  that  our  national  patriotic  ceremony  known  as  Flag  Day 
was  the  suggestion  of  a  young  teacher  of  Luxemburger  extraction 
horn  and  reared  in  Ozaukee  County,  Wisconsin.  Wis.  Mag.  of 
Hist.,  ix,  465-466. 

13  Caledonia’s  Republican  plurality  was  3,  showing  that  the 
town  was  still  close.  Dover  s  was  14. 
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In  the  Cleveland  campaign  four  years  earlier  the  maxi¬ 
mum  Democratic  strength  was  polled,  and  it  resulted 
in  giving  Cleveland  the  plurality  over  Harrison  in  each 
of  three  counties,  Racine  being  the  only  one  of  the  four 
to  cast  a  Republican  plurality.  The  figures  were:  for 
Kenosha,  Cleveland  1928,  Harrison  1628;  Milwaukee, 
Cleveland  24,607,  Harrison  24,602;  Ozaukee,  Cleve¬ 
land  2694,  Harrison  652 ;  Racine,  Cleveland  37 50,  Har¬ 
rison  3956.  In  this  last  county  the  two  historically 
close  towns,  Caledonia  and  Dover,  both  cast  a  plurality 
vote  for  Cleveland,  while  the  old-time  Democratic 
stronghold,  Burlington,  gave  him  a  big  majority;  the 
five  other  towns  were  Republican,  as  was  Racine  City. 
In  Kenosha  County,  Brighton,  Paris,  and  Wheatland 
were  Democratic,  also  the  city.  Four  of  the  seven  old 
Milwaukee  County  towns — Lake,  Oak  Creek,  Franklin, 
and  Granville — were  Democratic;  the  others — Green¬ 
field,  Milwaukee,  and  Wauwatosa — Republican,  the 
last  named  more  than  two  to  one.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  large  Harrison  plurality  in  Wauwatosa,  rural  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  would  have  gone  for  Cleveland  by  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  plurality.  As  it  turned  out,  the  city  was 
called  upon  to  save  the  county  for  the  Democrats,  and  it 
only  barely  succeeded — by  five  votes.  All  precincts  in 
Ozaukee  County  were  Democratic. 

Another  occasion  when  the  Democrats  scored  was  in 
1912.  That  year  all  four  counties  gave  good  pluralities 
for  Wilson.  In  Milwaukee,  Debs  received  the  second 
highest  vote,  Taft  trailing  in  third  place.  In  Racine 
and  Kenosha  counties,  the  Taft  plurality  over  Roose¬ 
velt  was  slight,  but  in  Ozaukee  it  was  very  pronounced. 
In  that  county  Wilson  received  1878,  Taft  749,  and 
Roosevelt  241.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  Germans 
of  Ozaukee  County  were  still  thoroughgoing  partisans 
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rather  than  independent  voters.  The  other  counties 
show  a  large  measure  of  independence  in  the  vote. 
Pleasant  Prairie  in  Kenosha  County,  also  three  of  the 
wards  in  the  city,  went  for  Roosevelt;  three  wards  in 
Milwaukee  gave  pluralities  for  Debs  (Socialist),  and 
the  county,  while  giving  Wilson  a  plurality,  compli¬ 
mented  Debs  by  giving  him  second  place,  with  some 
1500  votes  more  than  were  polled  for  Taft.  In  Racine 
County,  Taft  stood  second  and  Roosevelt  third.  The 
1916  election  showed  some  surprising  results.  That 
year  Kenosha  and  Racine  voted  strongly  for  Hughes; 
Milwaukee,  where  the  Socialist  candidate  took  over 
16,000  votes,  gave  a  plurality  to  Wilson,  while  the  rock- 
ribbed  Democratic  county  of  Ozaukee,  which  had  never 
yet  favored  a  Republican  candidate,  gave  Hughes  a 
small  plurality.  It  foreshadows  the  startling  majority 
for  Harding  as  against  Cox  in  1920;  namely,  3523 
to  835. 

In  the  other  counties  the  1920  vote  stood  as  follows: 
Kenosha,  Cox  1724,  Harding  9781;  Milwaukee,  Cox 
25,464,  Harding  73,430;  Racine,  Cox  3650,  Harding 

14  406. 

Some  of  the  gubernatorial  elections  throw  light  on 
the  political  and  social  predilections  of  the  people  of 
these  counties.  In  1890  the  issue  was  the  Bennett  law, 
sponsored  by  the  Republican  candidate,  Governor 
Hoard,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Peck,  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didate.  It  was  understood  that  both  the  Catholics  and 
the  Lutherans  opposed  the  measure,  and  the  vote  in  the 
several  towns  of  Ozaukee  County  would  seem  to  bear 
out  that  view.  The  entire  county  gave  Peck  2366  as 
against  only  409  for  Hoard,  and  the  proportions  were 
fairly  uniform  for  the  several  towns,  though  Port 
Washington,  with  105  Republican  to  373  Democratic, 
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was  Mr.  Hoard’s  least  implacable  opposer.  Racine 
County,  rural  section,  also  gave  a  majority  for  Peck, 
though  a  small  one,  and  there  it  is  plain  that  it  was  the 
Catholics  of  Burlington,  Caledonia  (Germans  and  Bo¬ 
hemians),  and  Dover  who  brought  about  the  result. 
Strikingly  different  was  the  vote  of  the  Norwegian  and 
Danish  Lutherans  in  Norway  and  Raymond.  Decided 
majorities  in  those  two  towns  went  to  Hoard,  indicat¬ 
ing  either  that  the  Scandinavians  were  less  interested  in 
the  parochial  schools  than  the  Germans — which  would 
seem  to  be  the  case — or  that  their  Republicanism  was 
too  “thick  and  thin”  to  be  overcome  even  by  that  dis¬ 
turbing  issue. 

Interesting,  also,  is  the  way  in  which  the  Germans 
of  Ozaukee  were  weaned  from  their  Democracy  by 
Robert  M.  LaFollette.  In  1900  the  county  gave  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  over  700  in  favor  of  LaFollette’s  Democratic 
opponent.  Again  in  1902  there  was  a  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  of  700.  In  1904  Peck’s  majority  was  slightly 
under  400,  LaFollette  having  gained  300  votes  in  the 
county.  In  the  1922  election  for  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator,  that  county  gave  LaFollette  3090,  while  the 
Democratic  candidate  received  373.  Racine  County 
gave  LaFollette  14,180,  Hooper  2210;  and  Kenosha, 
LaFollette  7146,  Hooper  905. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ASPECTS  OF  SOCIAL  HISTORY 

DR.  Franz  Huebschmann,  of  Milwaukee,  was  the 
most  prominent  representative  of  the  German 
element  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1846.  He 
was  an  able  man  and  gave  much  assistance  in  working 
out  the  problems  of  the  convention.  But  the  subject 
of  deepest  concern  to  him  was  to  secure  a  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  enfranchising  the  immigrants  without 
compelling  them  first  to  complete  the  process  of 
naturalization.  The  argument  Hueoschmann  em¬ 
ployed  was  the  social  argument.  He  wanted  to  do 
away  with  distinctions  of  rights  between  Americans 
and  foreigners,  in  order  thereby  to  remove  barriers  to 
their  social  cooperation.  To  this  end  he  also  urged  pro¬ 
vision  for  adequate  public  schools.  “Political  equality 
and  good  schools,”  he  said,  “will  make  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  an  enlightened  and  happy  people.  They 
will  make  them  one  people.”1 

The  constitution  provided  that  all  who  were  bona 
fide  residents  of  the  state  and  had  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  become  citizens  should  have  the  right  to  vote  at 
any  election,  in  case  they  had  resided  in  the  state  for 
one  year  preceding  such  election.  The  principle  had 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  and,  despite  some  very  natural  Whig  opposition,  it 
entered  into  our  state  political  system  to  stay. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  social  significance  of 

1  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xxvii,  235. 
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that  legislation.  In  the  first  place,  it  relieved  the  for¬ 
eign-born  of  the  feeling  of  political  inferiority  and  gave 
them  a  sense  of  belonging,  which  imparted  dignity  and 
social  value  to  their  lives.  Those  who  had  a  gift  for  poli¬ 
tics,  such  as  the  Irish,  used  the  new  opportunity  as  a 
means  of  personal  and  group  advancement  through 
political  action.  Some  of  the  Germans  did  the  same, 
though  they  were  generally  far  less  apt  in  public  mat¬ 
ters  than  their  Celtic  neighbors.  With  the  influx  of  the 
Forty-eighters,  who  became  the  leaders  of  Wisconsin’s 
German  population,  noteworthy  political  progress  was 
made,  as  we  have  seen.  It  involved  all  the  risks  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  criticism,  and  even  bitter  hostility  which  are  in¬ 
separable  from  the  political  phase  of  social  action. 
Nevertheless,  it  tended  gradually  to  raise  the  Germans 
in  the  social  estimation  of  the  Americans  and,  by  conser- 
quence,  in  their  own  estimation. 

Participation  in  the  Civil  War,  which  was  a  function 
of  their  citizenship,  was  a  second  and  very  effective 
means  of  raising  the  foreign-born  to  the  social  plane  of 
the  Americans.  There  were,  indeed,  initial  problems  of 
overcoming  differences.  Germans,  Irish,  Scandinavi¬ 
ans,  preferred  to  serve  in  regiments  and  companies 
made  up  exclusively  or  mainly  of  their  own  country¬ 
men.  Americans  disliked  to  serve  under  foreign  of¬ 
ficers.  This  disposition  was  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  enlistments  among  foreigners.  Thus, 
the  Ninth  Regiment  was  recruited  among  the  Germans, 
the  Fifteenth  among  Scandinavians,  the  Seventeenth 
among  the  Irish.  As  time  passed  the  initial  prejudices 
weakened  or  were  overcome,  and  a  large  number  of  for¬ 
eigners  served,  first  and  last,  in  mixed  organizations; 
they  touched  elbows  with  Yankee  or  South  westerner  in 
camp,  on  parade;  exchanged  deepest  confidences  just 
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before  charging  the  enemy’s  line;  and  when  life  was  ebb¬ 
ing  away,  it  was  often  a  comrade  representing  another 
race  who  was  entrusted  with  messages  to  loved  ones  at 
home  and  with  the  dying  soldier’s  effects.  Each 
learned  to  know  and  value  the  qualities  of  the  other,  and 
after  the  war  this  comradeship,  institutionalized  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  other  social  organ¬ 
izations,  was  an  important  new  impulse  fostering  the 
amalgamation  of  the  race  elements. 

The  effects  became  apparent  in  many  ways.  One 
of  the  most  significant  was  the  increasing  number  of 
intermarriages  between  the  foreign-born  and  the  native- 
born.  The  willingness  to  intermarry  is  probably  the 
best  proof  of  the  disappearance  of  racial  prejudices  and 
the  development  of  a  stock  of  habits,  ideas,  and  inter¬ 
ests  which  are  common  to  the  several  groups.  Except 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  conquest  of  primi¬ 
tive  races  by  soldiers  separated  from  their  natural 
homes,  intermarriage  serves  as  a  test  of'  social  fluidity 
and  likemindedness. 

It  has  been  shown  that  up  to  the  year  1850  the  num¬ 
ber  of  intermarriages  between  the  Germans  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  the  native  Americans  was  negligible.2  The 
total  number  of  such  unions  for  the  entire  city,  so  far 
as  the  census  reveals  the  facts,  was  only  12.  In  8  of 
those  cases,  American-born  men  married  women  born  m 
Germany,  while  in  4  cases  German  men  married  Amer¬ 
ican-born  women.  Unfortunately,  the  census  does  not 
give  the  wife’s  family  name,  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  how  many  of  the  women,  though  born  in 
America,  may  have  been  of  German  stock. 

To  summarize,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1850  ap- 

2  gee  “Yankee  and  Teuton  in  Wisconsin,  Part  V,  Wis.  Mag. 
of  Hist.,  vii,  148-171. 
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parently  only  37  Germans,  out  of  a  German  population 
in  Milwaukee  of  nearly  6000,  were  married  to  persons 
of  other  than  German  nationality;  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  at  least  one-half,  and  perhaps  a  much  higher 
proportion,  of  these  cases  are  apparent  rather  than  real. 
This  justifies  us  in  looking  upon  intermarriages  at  that 
period  as  an  exceedingly  rare  social  phenomenon.  The 
races  were  separated  by  definite  barriers  of  group  feel¬ 
ing  which  very  few  were  able  to  pass. 

The  situation  in  Milwaukee  constitutes  a  good 
background  for  our  study  of  the  rural  area.  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  the  census  of  1850  as  our  basis,  we  shall 
present  first  the  results  of  a  count  made  from  the  census 
of  1860  for  all  the  rural  towns  in  the  four  counties. 
Also,  we  shall  base  our  study  on  the  American  element 
alone,  noting  all  cases  of  persons  native  to  this  country 
who  were  united  in  marriage  to  those  of  foreign  birth. 

In  order  to  make  the  comparison  as  significant  as 
possible,  we  have  placed  in  the  tables  of  intermarriages 
(Appendix),  at  the  left,  figures  showing  for  each  town 
the  total  population,  the  total  number  of  families,  and 
the  number  of  American  families.  We  then  present  the 
number  of  cases  of  American-born  persons  who  were 
intermarried  with  persons  of  foreign  birth,  and  show 
how  many  of  these  Americans  were  men  and  how  many 
women.  Then  follows  the  analysis  of  the  group  of  for¬ 
eign-born  who  constitute  the  other  half  of  the  picture, 
i.  e.  so  many  of  the  men  English,  so  many  of  the  women 
English — Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish,  German,  etc.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  stating  the  total  population  is  to  enable  a  com¬ 
parison  to  be  made  with  the  total  number  of  families. 
In  case  the  proportion  of  families  to  population  is 
small,  the  conclusion  is  that  a  relatively  large  number  of 
unattached  adults  are  present,  which,  presumably, 
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might  explain  the  strength  of  the  tendency  to  inter¬ 
marry.  The  figure  representing  the  American  families 
will  show  to  what  extent  the  population  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  foreign-  and  native-born. 

Summarizing  the  results  for  the  seven  rural  towns 
of  Milwaukee  County,  we  find  that  their  total  popula¬ 
tion  was  16,967,  with  families  numbering  3196,  of  which 
450  were  American.  This  gives  the  families  the  ratio 
of  5.3  persons,  and  the  American  families  constituted  a 
trifle  over  14  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  families. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  ratio  of  individuals  per  fam¬ 
ily  is  large,  suggesting  that  in  some  of  these  towns  there 
was  probably  a  goodly  proportion  of  unmarried  adults. 
Running  through  the  seven  cases  we  find  that  in  Gran¬ 
ville  the  number  of  families  was  14  per  cent  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals,  in  Milwaukee  20  per  cent,  in  Green¬ 
field  almost  19  per  cent,  in  Franklin  almost  18,  in  Lake 
20,  in  Oak  Creek  19+,  and  in  Wauwatosa  18.  The 
American  families  varied  in  number  from  15  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  in  Franklin  to  178  in  Wauwatosa,  and  in  per 
cent  of  total  number  of  families  from  33  per  cent  in  t  e 
last-named  town  to  3  tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  Milwaukee. 

The  seven  towns  taken  together  present  111  cases  ot 
intermarriage  between  natives  and  foreign-born,  in  43 
of  which  American  men  married  foreign-born  women 
and  in  68  of  which  American  women  married  foreign- 
horn  men.  The  43  wives  of  the  native-born  men  repre¬ 
sented  seven  distinct  nationalities,  as  follows:  7  Eng¬ 
lish,  3  Scotch,  9  Irish,  11  German,  2  Dutch,  1  Swiss, 
and  10  Canadian.  The  68  foreign-born  men  who  mar¬ 
ried  native-born  women  were  English  m  12  cases, 
Scotch  in  2,  Irish  21,  German  24,  Swiss  1,  French  1, 
Norwegian  1,  and  Canadian  6.  The  Irish  and  Germans 
being  the  most  numerous  among  the  foreign  element  in 
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the  county,  it  is  natural  that  the  largest  number  of  inter¬ 
marriages  should  have  taken  place  within  those  groups. 
However,  the  intermarriages  of  Americans  with  per¬ 
sons  of  these  two  stocks  are  in  no  sense  proportioned  to 
the  numbers  of  Germans  and  Irish  in  the  seven  towns. 
For  the  aggregate  of  the  Irish  was  982,  the  aggregate 
of  the  German  element  6506.  Yet  the  Irish  furnished 
21  of  the  men  and  9  of  the  women,  or  30  all  told,  among 
the  111  intermarriages,  which  is  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  and  represents  nearly  3  tenths  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  entire  Irish  population  of  these  towns. 
The  Germans  furnished  11  men  and  24  women,  or  35. 
This  was  31  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  inter¬ 
marriages,  but  only  a  little  over  5  hundredths  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  German  population. 

The  nine  towns  of  Racine  County  had  an  aggregate 
population  of  11,734,  represented  by  2207  families,  of 
which  678  were  American  as  against  450  in  the  more 
populous  northern  county,  where  the  families  numbered 
3196.  There  were  in  Racine  122  cases  of  intermarriage 
between  natives  and  foreign-born,  47  American  men 
taking  foreign-born  wives,  75  native  women  taking  hus¬ 
bands  from  other  nationalities.  The  foreign  stocks 
represented  were  the  English,  with  31  men  and  16 
women;  Scotch,  5  and  6  respectively;  Welsh,  1  and  1; 
Irish,  15  and  11;  German,  8  and  3;  French,  4  and  0: 
Canadian,  10  and  9;  Portuguese,  1  and  0;  Bohemian,  0 
and  1.  In  these  towns,  although  the  German  had  a 
large  plurality  over  all  other  foreign  stocks,  it  fur¬ 
nished  only  8  of  the  men  and  3  of  the  women  who  inter¬ 
married  with  Americans,  while  English,  Scotch,  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Canadians,  aggregating  a  smaller  total  than 
that  of  the  Germans,  accounted  for  105  cases,  62  men 
and  43  women. 
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Ozaukee  County  presents  an  interesting  case.  There 
were  in  the  county,  in  1860,  2855  families  and  a  total 
population  of  15,672.  As  already  shown,  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  overwhelmingly  German.  Of  the  2855  fam¬ 
ilies  not  less  than  2200  were  of  that  race,  whde  307 
family  heads  were  Irish  and  only  219  American 
Seventy-six  were  British.  The  aggregate  number  ol 
intermarriages  was  57,  19  of  the  men  and  38  of  the 
women  being  American.  These  19  American  men  were 
married  in  4  cases  to  German  women,  in  4  to  Irish 
women,  in  4  to  English  women,  and  in  7  to  Canadian 
women.  The  American  women  had  taken  husbands  in 
only  7  cases  from  among  the  predominant  German 
population;  while  there  were  11  intermarriages  with 
Irishmen,  10  with  Englishmen,  5  with  Canadians,  2 
with  Scots,  2  with  Frenchmen,  and  1  with  a  Scandi¬ 
navian.  .  „  ,  ..  .  ,  i 

Kenosha  County  towns  (exclusive  of  the  city )  had  a 

total  population  of  9486,  represented  by  1664  families. 
There  were  750  American  family  heads  and  78  inter¬ 
marriages,  of  which  34  involved  native-born  men  and  41 
native-born  women.  One-half  the  men  (17)  were  mar¬ 
ried  to  English  women,  8  to  Canadians,  1  to  a  Scotch 
woman,  2  to  Welsh,  3  to  Irish,  and  3  to  German  women. 
The  American  women  were  married  in  20  cases  to  Eng- 
lishmen,  in  3  to  Scots,  3  to  Welsh,  10  to  Irish  1  to  a 
German,  6  to  Canadians,  and  in  1  case  to  a  Foie. 

Summing  up,  we  find  from  the  census  of  1860  that 
a  grand  total  of  368  intermarriages  had  taken  place  m 
the  rural  towns  of  the  four  counties,  m  143  of  whic 
the  husband  was  a  native  and  in  225  of  winch  the  wife 
was  a  native.  In  44  cases  the  men  chose  English 
women  for  wives,  in  27  cases  Irish  women  and  in  33 
cases  Canadians.  Besides,  10  of  the  balance  were 
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Scotch  and  3  Welsh,  making  117  of  the  143  wives  mem¬ 
bers  of  English-speaking  races.  Of  the  balance  (26), 
21  were  German  women,  2  Dutch,  2  Swiss,  and  1  Bo¬ 
hemian.  The  total  population  of  the  area  was  53,859. 

Ten  years  later  the  population  of  the  same  towns 
aggregated  58,273  and  the  total  number  of  family 
heads  10,791.  Of  the  latter  only  2018  were  American- 
born,  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties  having  1449  and 
Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee  combined  569.  There  were 
701  intermarriages  as  against  368  in  1860,  American 
men  being  the  husbands  in  204  cases,  American  women 
the  wives  in  497  cases.  The  wives  of  the  native  men 
were  in  63  cases  English,  in  19  Scotch,  3  Welsh,  32 
Irish,  and  29  Canadians.  That  makes  146  English- 
speaking  marriages.  Of  the  remaining  58,  47  were  Ger¬ 
man,  1  Dutch,  1  Swiss,  1  Norwegian,  5  Bohemian,  1 
Danish,  and  2  Austrian.  The  native  women  married 
in  106  cases  Englishmen,  in  17  Scots,  12  Welsh,  86 
Irish,  and  35  Canadians.  Of  the  non-English-speaking' 
husbands  of  these  native  women,  just  200  were  German, 
7  Dutch,  5  Swiss,  12  French,  4  Norwegian,  1  Hun¬ 
garian,  2  Austrian,  2  Swedish,  4  Danish,  1  Bohemian, 
2  Belgian,  and  1  West  Indian.  That  is,  256  cases  were 
English-speaking  marriages  and  241  non-English- 
speaking. 

We  now  pass  over  an  entire  generation  and  take  an¬ 
other  cross-section  view  of  the  subject,  at  the  year  1905, 
using  for  that  purpose  the  last  state  census  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  results  of  this  examination  are  significant 
enough  to  justify  some  detail.  The  county  of  Ozaukee, 
foi  example,  at  that  date  had  an  aggregate  population 
of  11,240,  represented  by  2157  families,  1283  of  which 
had  native-born  heads.  The  total  number  of  intermar- 
liages  recorded  by  the  census  for  the  seven  rural  towns 
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of  that  county  was  286.  In  77  cases  the  husband  was 
native-born,  in  209  cases  the  wife  was  native-born  and 
the  husband  of  foreign  birth.  Germans  furnished  197 
of  the  209  husbands  of  these  native  women.  Five  were 
Canadian,  2  Belgian,  1  French,  1  English,  1  Austrian, 
1  Irish,  and  1  Swiss.  German  women  furnished  the 
mates  of  native-born  men  in  65  of  the  77  cases.  One 
woman  was  Swiss,  1  Scotch,  2  English,  2  Canadian,  1 
Belgian,  1  Danish,  3  Norwegian,  and  1  Austrian. 

The  state  census  of  1905  recorded  not  only  the  nativ¬ 
ity  of  the  individual,  but  also  that  of  his  parents.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  determine  the  racial  stock  of  the 
native-born  men  and  women  who  intermarried  with  the 
foreign-born.  Now,  the  most  striking  fact  about  the 
Ozaukee  County  record  of  intermarriages  is  that  with 
only  10  exceptions  they  were  intra-racial  rather  than 
inter-racial.  Two  American-born  men  of  German 
parentage  married  Norwegian  women  and  1  a  Danish 
woman;  4  American-born  men  of  American  parentage 
married  1  an  English  woman,  1  a  Canadian,  1  a  Dane, 
and  1  a  German.  Besides  these,  a  Canadian  man  mar¬ 
ried  an  American  woman  of  Irish  parentage,  another 
married  an  American  woman  of  German  parentage. 
An  Englishman  married  an  American  woman  whose 
parents  were  Swedes.  A  good  illustration  of  the  close 
adherence  to  racial  lines  is  that  of  a  Canadian  whose 
parents  were  Irish  marrying  an  American-born  woman 
of  Irish  extraction. 

The  county  of  Kenosha,  eight  rural  towns,  showed 
313  intermarriages,  115  American-born  men  uniting 
with  foreign-born  women  and  198  native  women  taking 
foreign-born  husbands.  Contrasted  with  Ozaukee 
County,  the  matings  were  decidedly  varied.  Among 
the  foreign-born  wives  of  the  native  men  were  70  women 
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of  German  birth,  2  Irish,  13  English,  2  Scotch,  10 
Canadian,  5  Welsh,  3  Danish,  4  Swedish,  2  French, 
1  Dutch,  1  Swiss,  1  Norwegian,  and  1  East  Indian. 
The  list  of  foreign-born  husbands  of  American  women 
included  101  Germans,  9  Irishmen,  6  Canadians,  30 
Englishmen,  4  Scotchmen,  2  Frenchmen,  7  Welshmen, 
3  Norwegians,  14  Danes,  4  Dutchmen,  3  Swiss,  8 
Swedes,  and  1  Russian. 

The  proportion  of  these  marriages  which  were 
definitely  inter-racial  instead  of  intra-racial  was  incom¬ 
parably  higher  than  in  Ozaukee,  numbering  130  cases 
or  41  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Forty-one  of  these  cases 
involved  Germans.  This  is  31  per  cent  of  the  inter¬ 
racial  marriages,  and  since  Germans  were  mates  in  171 
out  of  the  313  cases,  it  follows  that  the  percentage  of 
inter-racial  alliances  for  them  is  low.  It  is  much  higher 
for  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh — English-speaking 
foreigners  who  were  hampered  neither  by  language  nor 
by  religion  in  affecting  alliances  with  American  natives. 

Milwaukee  County,  seven  rural  towns,  shows  260 
intermarriages.  In  88  cases  the  American  mate  was 
the  man,  in  172  cases  the  woman.  The  American  men 
in  73  cases  married  German  women,  and  the  American 
women  in  148  cases  married  German  men.  But  220 
out  of  the  221  technical  intermarriages  between  Amer¬ 
icans  and  Germans  were  in  fact  intra-racial,  the  mate 
of  the  German  being  an  American-born  German.  Ap¬ 
parently  only  1  German  married  outside  of  the  racial 
boundaries,  but  at  least  7  English  persons  did  so  and 
only  9  men  and  women  of  that  race  appear  on  our  list ; 
3  Scots  did  so  and  the  list  contains  but  3  of  that  race. 
This  illustrates  the  strength  of  the  tendency  among 
Germans  to  marry  within  their  own  race  lines,  espe¬ 
cially  in  an  area  which  is  predominantly  German. 
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We  have  left  the  county  of  Racine.  There  nine 
rural  towns  showed  401  cases  of  intermarriage,  the  man 
being  the  native  mate  in  128,  the  woman  in  273.  The 
men  were  mated  with  German  women  in  52  instances, 
with  Irish  women  in  9,  Scotch  in  3,  English  in  11,  Ca¬ 
nadian  in  9,  Welsh  in  1,  Swedish  in  2,  Danish  10,  Nor¬ 
wegian  14,  Bohemian  14,  Austrian  1,  Dutch  1,  and 
Australian  1.  The  women  had  German  mates  in  130 
instances,  or  almost  one-half;  Irish  in  14,  Canadian  10, 
English  27,  Norwegian  20,  Welsh  1,  French  1,  Danish 
39,  Hungarian  2,  Bohemian  17,  Russian  1,  Scotch  3, 
Dutch  3,  Swiss  2,  and  Swedish  in  3  cases. 

In  Racine,  as  in  Kenosha  County,  the  tendency  to 
cross  racial  lines  was  pronounced  among  all  the  partici¬ 
pants  except  the  Germans,  of  whom  only  8  per  cent 
married  outside.  In  that  county  about  one-third  of  the 
Irish  made  genuine  intermarriages,  nearly  always  with 
Americans  of  German  descent.  About  one-fourth  ot 
the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  married  non- Scandinavian 
Americans.  The  English,  Scotch,  and  Canadians  fol¬ 
lowed  racial  lines  very  little  in  their  matings. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  technical 
intermarriages  in  the  four  counties  as  revealed  by  the 
census  of  1905  was  1260  as  against  701  in  1870  and  368 
in  1860.  The  aggregate  of  the  populations  of  the 
towns  and  counties  in  1905  was  72,562  and  the  total 
number  of  families  14,519,  of  which  6668  were  Amer¬ 
ican.  The  increase  in  population  since  1860  was  18,703. 
of  which  more  than  4000  had  taken  place  prior  to  1870 
and  14,289  in  the  thirty-five  years  following.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  number  of  families  was  14,519  in  1905,  where¬ 
as  in  1870  it  had  been  10,791,  and  the  American  heads 
of  families  numbered  6668  as  against  2018  in  1870. 
The  number  of  intermarriages  is  therefore  out  of  pro- 
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portion  to  the  population  increases,  as  we  should  ex¬ 
pect,  showing  a  definite  tendency  on  the  part  of  foreign 
stocks  toward  amalgamation  with  the  American.  That 
tendency,  not  unnaturally,  is  stronger  in  the  counties 
and  towns  where  the  American  population  was 
dominant,  and  weaker  where  that  element  was  subordi¬ 
nate.  This  study  confirms  the  view,  often  expressed, 
that  the  Americanization  process  takes  place  with 
virtual  spontaneity  except  in  the  cases  of  foreign  popu¬ 
lations  settled  in  compact  colonies. 

The  proof,  derived  from  the  1905  census,  that  mar¬ 
riages  among  persons  of  foreign  speech,  like  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  tend  to  remain  intra-racial,  confirms  previous 
studies  on  the  subject  of  intermarriages.3  The  dis¬ 
position  of  foreign-born  men  to  marry  American- 
born  women  of  the  same  stock  is  also  in  harmony 
with  the  results  of  these  more  extended  researches. 
There  is  a  question,  however  (in  relation,  let  us  say, 
to  Ozaukee  County),  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
German  men  who  married  American  women  of  German 
parentage  may  have  represented  a  surplus  of  men  over 
women  in  the  German  immigration  and  how  far  their 
mates  may  have  represented  a  surplus  of  females  over 
males  among  the  native-born  of  German  stock.  It  may 
be  that  a  social  law  of  supply  and  demand  applies  in 
this  case.  Also,  if  we  knew  the  excess  of  single  young 
men  of  American  birth,  who  were  going  west  or  to  the 
cities,  over  single  young  women,  that  might  account  in 
part  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  Ger¬ 
man  mates  of  American-born  women  and  the  number 
of  American-born  mates  of  foreign-born  women. 

3  Such  as  Arthur  Henry  Moeck’s  thesis  (MS),  Intermarriages 
in  Milwaukee  (University  of  Wisconsin,  1922);  and  Julius 
Draschler,  Democracy  and  Assimilation  (New  York,  1920). 
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Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  “good  schools,”  so 
strongly  relied  upon  by  Doctor  Huebschmann  as  a 
means  of  unifying  a  diverse  population,  cooperated 
with  other  factors  in  what  we  have  come  to  call  the 
Americanization  process.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
wherever  the  public  school  was  the  sole  educational  re¬ 
source  in  a  mixed  American  and  foreign  neighborhood, 
the  children  of  foreigners  rapidly  lost  their  distinctive 
racial  traits  and  became  assimilated  to  the  American 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  in  communities  which  were 
made  up  predominatingly  of  some  foreign  group  like 
the  German,  and  where  private  schools  conducted  in 
the  language  of  the  people  largely  supplemented  or 
supplanted  the  public  schools,  a  different  result  was 
noticeable.  In  the  four  lake-shore  counties  both  con¬ 
ditions  are  represented.  The  people  of  Racine  and 
Kenosha  counties  were  usually  intent  on  maintaining 
the  principle  of  universal  schooling  through  the  public 
school.  For  a  number  of  years  foreigners  were  not 
numerous  and  the  public  school  gained  enormous  pres¬ 
tige  among  the  entire  population.  The  few  religion¬ 
ists,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  who  insisted  on  giving 
their  children  private  instruction  were  apt  to  send  them 
to  a  parochial  school  in  their  church  town  for  a  few 
weeks,  allowing  them  otherwise  to  remain  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  in  the  public  school.  The  speech,  the  social 
habits,  the  prevailing  customs  of  the  American-born 
Germans  became  in  consequence  hardly  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  “Yankees,”  who  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  were  looked  to  as  the  social  norm.  In  the  north¬ 
ern  counties  the  Germans  often  constituted  so  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  population,  and  had  such  a  definite  and 
vigorous  religious  organization,  that  they  made  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  mother  tongue  an 
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issue.  Since  under  the  law  the  public  school  had  to  be 
conducted  in  English,  these  people,  in  many  of  the 
neighborhoods,  emphasized  the  private  and  parochial 
school  where  their  children  could  be  taught  to  read  and 
speak  good  German  and  be  instructed  also  in  the 
riches  of  the  German  literary  inheritance.  The  children 
in  the  private  schools  learned  English  too,  at  least 
theoretically,  but  not  as  they  learned  German.  Besides, 
they  were  not  required  to  use  it  in  their  every-day  con¬ 
cerns,  practically  every  one  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  speaking  German  at  least  as  well  as  English. 
It  is  said,  on  high  authority,  that  Irish  families  living 
distributed  among  the  Germans  in  parts  of  Ozaukee 
County  spoke  German.4  German  was  also,  for  many 
years,  the  playground  language  of  the  public  schools. 

Time,  the  growth  of  intercommunication,  and  the 
progressive  building  up  of  public  school  education  have 
changed  these  conditions.  Still,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
persons  whose  parents  were  born  in  that  portion  of 
Wisconsin  to  reveal  the  effects  of  the  earlier  discipline. 
We  are  not  discussing  the  relative  advantages  or  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  two  contrasted  conditions.  Doubt¬ 
less  in  becoming  thoroughly  Americanized  during  the 
few  early  years  of  school  attendance,  persons  of  foreign 
parentage  gained  some  real  benefits.  Doubtless,  too, 
there  were  cultural  advantages  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
foreign  language  and  its  literature,  even  at  the  expense 
of  fluency  in  the  use  of  English.  These  matters  will  be 
referred  to  again  in  a  later  chapter.  Here  we  merely 
wish  to  point  out,  what  is  an  indubitable  fact,  that  the 
northern  Germans  frequently  remained  Germans  to  the 
third  American  generation,  while  the  southern  Germans 
were  apt  to  become  “Yankees”  in  the  second  generation. 

4  Letter  of  Balthasar  Henry  Meyer,  dated  January  29,  1925. 
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There  were  social  consequences  of  the  rapid  trans¬ 
formation  of  types.  Among  them  was  the  tendency, 
already  noted,  for  young  men  of  foreign  extraction  to 
intermarry  with  the  older  American  stock5  and  also  the 
tendency  to  depart  from  the  church  affiliations  of  their 
parents  and  establish  new  connections  with  American 
churches.  This  was  particularly  true  among  Protes¬ 
tant  foreign  families.  An  adequate  social  census  ot  the 
Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches 
would  reveal  the  presence  in  them  of  large  numbers  o 
those  whose  parents  were  members  of  the  Lutheran,  the 
Evangelical,  or  the  Dutch  Reformed  church. 

One  powerful  motive  for  the  mastery  of  American 
ways  and  the  American  speech  was  the  desire  to  quality 
for  success  in  business  or  in  politics.  Even  if,  as  in 
many  northern  neighborhoods,  the  local  environment 
made  no  such  demand  on  a  man,  the  enlargement  ol  his 
circle  of  activity  and  multiplication  of  his  contacts  on 
entering  public  life  enforced  attention  to  these  matters. 
The  German  who  went  to  the  legislature  from  Ozaukee 
or  Milwaukee  County,  or  became  a  candidate  for  a  state 
office,  would  be  stimulated  to  thumb  grammar  and  dic¬ 
tionary  pretty  industriously  by  way  of  preparation  tor 


5  The  town  of  Caledonia,  Racine  County,  in  1905 i  had  a  total 
population  ot  3173.  There  were  613  families  of  which  number 
25?  had  American  heads  and  362  fore.gn-born  heads. .The  fo-e gn 
groups  were  principally  Bohemians,  Germans,  and  Irish.  The  num 
fer  of  intermarriages  between  those  of  foreign  birth  and  those  of 
American  birth  was  82.  Now,  the  number  of  marriages  of  American“ 
born  couples  who  represented  two  distinct  blood  lines  was  92  10 

more  thaS  the  total  number  of  technical  intermarnage.  In  11  of 
the  92  cases  the  man  was  American-born,  with  American  bo 
parents-  in  16  the  woman  was  American-born  of  native  parents. 
Thirty-five  of  the  men  and  30  of  the  women  were  American-born  o 
foreign  parents  Some  of  the  other  towns  of  that  county  and  of 
Kenosha  County  would  show  a  much  higher  proportron  of  old 

American  stock. 
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his  duties,  or  to  gain  facility  as  rapidly  as  possible  by 
practice.  Fortunately,  most  Germans  who  aspired 
to  high  office,  if  they  had  been  educated  in  Ger¬ 
many,  were  so  well  trained  that  the  furbishing  up  of 
their  English  was  a  simple  process  compared  with  the 
struggle  an  intelligent  Yankee  would  have  had  in 
learning  the  German  language.  Thus  it  transpired 
that  the  political  service  of  Germans,  which  tended  di¬ 
rectly  toward  unity  with  Americans,  had  an  important 
indirect  influence  in  the  same  general  line.  For  every 
German  leader  who  attained  distinction  by  the  aid  of 
the  English  language  became  to  his  people  a  living  ex¬ 
emplar  of  its  benefits  and  a  powerful  argument  for  its 
mastery  by  the  youth  of  his  race.  The  same  was  true 
in  the  case  of  the  German  whose  business  or  professional 
success  turned  on  the  aptness  of  his  linguistic  approach 
to  his  fellows  of  exclusively  English  speech.  In  fact, 
unusual  success  in  any  field  opened  wide  the  door  of 
social  opportunity  to  the  family  of  the  successful  im¬ 
migrant.  His  children  would  be  sure  to  attend  the 
American  high  school  or  college;  they  could,  if  they 
chose  to  do  so,  intermarry  with  American  families,  and 
fraternize  on  equal  terms  with  Americans  of  the  older 
lineage  in  church,  in  lodge,  and  in  the  home.  Success, 
in  short,  wiped  out  invidious  distinctions.  It  might 
leave  to  the  foreign-born  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  racial  tradition,  its  literature  and  its  art.  But 
these  would  be  superadded  to  his  appreciation  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  things  American  and  his  association  with 
persons  to  whom  such  things  were  all  in  all. 

One  characteristic  outward  difference  today  between 
a  lake-shore  rural  community  north  and  one  south  is 
that  the  former  is  almost  sure  to  have  one  or  more 
“taverns,”  each  built  up  around  a  bar-room,  while  the 
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latter  will  have  few  examples  of  the  kind.  The  drink¬ 
ing  saloon  was  an  important  social  center  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  neighborhood.  In  it,  or  in  an  adjacent  hall,  oc¬ 
curred  the  dances  which  constituted,  and  still  constitute, 
a  principal  recreational  feature  in  which  both  sexes  par¬ 
ticipate.  At  present  these  places  are  supposed  to  dis¬ 
pense  only  soft  drinks,  whereas  before  the  days  of  na¬ 
tional  prohibition  their  staple  was  beer,  with  subsidiary 
stocks  of  more  powerful  and  more  expensive  liquors. 
There  is  much  testimony  to  show  that  their  influence 
upon  the  young  men  was  exceedingly  bad.  Something 
in  the  American  atmosphere,  or  more  likely  in  the  social 
environment,  seems  fatal  to  that  moderation  in  drinking 
which  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  is  a  rigid  rule  of 
decent  conduct.  In  consequence,  a  heavy  percentage 
of  the  farm  boys  became  drunkards  and  wastrels, 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  the  majority  of  these 
were  of  German  families.  They  were  quite  as  likely 
to  be  Americans,  Irish,  or  persons  of  other  foreign 
stocks.  The  Germans  supplied  the  steady  demand  for 
a  convenient  place  to  meet  for  beer  drinking  and  so¬ 
ciability;  other  races  supplied  at  least  their  full  quota 
of  victims  to  the  drinking  habit  there  inculcated. 

In  projecting  the  future  of  rural  social  life,  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  saloon  eliminates  the  chief  difference 
between  the  sections  of  our  four-county  strip.  There 
is  no  reason  now  why  the  customary  American  amuse¬ 
ments — bowling,  baseball,  “horseshoe,”  dancing,  and  the 
sedate  “sociable” — should  fail  to  interest  almost  equally 
the  young  people  of  every  portion  of  the  area.  Some 
towns  in  the  southern  counties  have  supported  pub¬ 
lic  halls,  used  mainly  for  dances  but  also  for  lectures 
and  other  entertainments.  The  rural  schools  both  north 
and  south  are  social  centers  where  dancing  is  some- 
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times  permitted.  The  Germans,  however,  developed  an 
important  new  interest  in  the  higher  ranges  of  social 
enjoyment  when  they  began  to  accustom  Americans  to 
the  delights  of  good  music,  as  they  did  very  soon  after 
the  first  immigration.6  They  maintained  their  musical 
superiority  by  means  of  local  Musik  V ereine,  Maenner- 
chore,  orchestras,  etc.,  and  by  the  Saengerfeste  held 
periodically  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  influence  of 
these  organizations  extended  to  the  remotest  villages 
and  farms.  The  Welsh  people,  the  Bohemians,  the 
Scandinavians,  and  other  foreigners  likewise  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  musical  education  of  Americans. 

For  many  years,  while  Yankees  and  Germans  were 
learning  to  appreciate  each  other’s  good  qualities,  each 
group  was  easily  irritated  by  those  customs  of  the  other 
which  contrasted  most  strongly  with  its  own.  To  the 
quiet,  church-going  New  Englander  or  New  Yorker 
the  German’s  disposition  to  make  Sunday  a  day  of 
jollity  was  simply  abhorrent.  Believing  in  the  efficacy 
of  law  as  a  means  of  maintaining  social  standards,  Y an- 
kees  had  incorporated  in  the  legal  code  what  was  in 
spirit  and  almost  in  letter  the  Massachusetts  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  Sunday  observance.  In  its  original  form  (ap¬ 
proved  in  March,  1839)  the  principal  section  of  this 
law  reads:  “No  person  shall  keep  open  his  shop,  ware¬ 
house  or  work-house,  or  shall  do  any  manner  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  work,  except  only  works  of  necessity  or  charity, 
or  be  present  at  any  dancing,  or  any  public  diversion, 
show  or  entertainment,  or  take  part  in  any  sport,  game 
or  play  on  the  Lord’s  day,  commonly  called  Sunday; 

6  Writing  to  John  H.  Tweedy,  1841,  Hans  Crocker  says, 
speaking  of  a  Milwaukee  dancing  party:  “The  music — 8  Germans, 
is  infinitely  better  than  we  have  ever  had  and  equal  to  any  I  have 
heard  in  a  ballroom.”  This  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
earliest,  mention  of  German  musicians  in  Milwaukee. 
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and  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  two  dollars  for  each  offense.  The 
Wisconsin  law  did  not  name  drinking  saloons  or  “gro¬ 
ceries”  as  “businesses”  which  were  to  be  kept  closed  on 
Sunday  (although  the  prohibition  of  “any  manner  of 
business”  would  seem  to  comprehend  the  liquor  trade 
with  the  rest),  because  this  matter  was  covered  in  a 
separate  law,  to  be  discussed  presently. 

The  history  of  this  Wisconsin  Sunday  law  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  commentary  upon  the  American  disposition  to 
compromise  with  circumstances.  It  could  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  enforced  during  the  early  period  in 
sections  like  the  southeastern  counties,  where  so  large  a 
part  of  the  population  was  devoted  to  the  Puritan  ideals 
of  life.  It  had  not  been  so  readily  enforceable  in  the 
lead  region  of  the  southwest,  and  within  a  few  years, 
with  the  coming  of  the  Germans  to  the  lake  shoie,  the 
opportunity  of  enforcing  it  there  grew  steadily  less. 
The  upshot  was  that  occasional,  spasmodic  appeals  were 
made  to  that  statute,  but  in  general  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it,  save  in  cases  of  the  flagrant  abuse  of  theii 
virtual  immunity  by  some  group  or  interest.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  were  permitted  to  have  their  beer  gardens,  their 
music  and  dancing,  and  no  one  protested  so  long  as 
these  were  conducted  with  order  and  decorum.  In  the 
long  run,  a  fine  spirit  of  tolerance  grew  up,  which  to  the 
more  thoughtful  compensated  for  a  partial  loss  of  the 
American  Sabbath.”  This  tolerance  was  mutual.  For¬ 
eigners,  with  their  different  conception  of  Sunday, 


7  This  was  one  of  the  sections  in  the  law  Of  offenses  against 
chastity,  morality  and  decency.”  It  was  introduced  m  the  Terri¬ 
torial  House  of  Representatives  by  Edward  V.  Chiton  (afterwards 
chief  justice  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court)  lor  the  committee 
cn  revision  of  the  laws  and  passed  apparently  without  much  dis 
cussion  Yet  it  has  persisted  almost  unchanged  to  the  present  time. 
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learned  to  respect  the  American  prejudice  in  favor  of 
a  quiet  day,  marked  by  the  general  observance  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  suppression  or  minimizing  of  business  activi¬ 
ties,  and  the  avoidance  of  anything  like  social  contention 
or  other  forms  of  clamorous  disturbance.  Occasionally 
the  Puritan  inheritance  on  the  one  side  manifested  itself 
in  an  excessive  zeal  to  abolish  all  forms  of  Sunday 
amusements,  and  quite  as  often  a  contemptuous  disre¬ 
gard  of  American  scruples  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
foreign  element  created  ripples  of  unpleasantness.  In 
such  cases  the  good  sense  and  accommodating  spirit  of 
both  classes  were  brought  into  play  to  prevent  much 
harm  being  done. 

With  the  passage  of  years  and  the  accumulation  of 
court  decisions  involving  the  Sunday  law,  amendments, 
usually  in  the  form  of  additional  sections,  have  been 
made.  For  example,  there  was  added,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  a  section  declaring  that  general  merchandis¬ 
ing  was  not  a  work  of  “charity  or  necessity.”  A  pro¬ 
vision  of  similar  import  has  lately  been  added  covering 
barber  shops.  On  the  other  hand,  transportation  has 
been  declared  a  work  of  necessity. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  law  has  not 
worked  badly,  and  the  successive  legislatures  doubtless 
have  been  convinced  of  its  usefulness;  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  been  retained.  Large  classes  of  trades¬ 
men  have  come  to  its  support,  as  a  desirable  means  of 
preventing  unfair  competition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  keep  open  places  of  business  on  Sunday  but  for 
the  threat  that  the  law  would  be  invoked  against  them. 
Laboring  classes  generally  are  in  favor  of  it,  on  the 
ground  that  employers  should  be  compelled  to  grant 
“one  day’s  rest  in  seven.”  The  law  has  been  tempered 
to  the  farmer,  whose  situation  is  peculiar,  and  I  know 
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of  no  court  decision  declaring  that  harvesting  or  getting 
in  hay  on  Sunday  is  not  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity. 

Some  rather  unexpected  applications  of  the  law  are 
recorded  in  judicial  decisions.  For  example,  tradition 
has  it  that  two  ministers  in  one  of  the  county  towns 
felt  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  fact  that  a  group  of  the 
local  boys  played  baseball  on  the  Sabbath.  Zealous  to 
put  an  end  to  this  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  day,  they 
attended  one  of  the  games,  took  the  names  of  the  boys 
engaged,  and  the  next  day  lodged  information  against 
each  and  every  one  of  them.  The  trial  came  on;  the 
clergymen  gave  in  their  testimony,  but  the  jury  re¬ 
mained  unconvinced  and  the  accused  went  scot  free. 
Soon  afterwards  some  of  these  boys  brought  an  accusa¬ 
tion  against  the  two  ministers,  charging  them  with 
violating  the  Sunday  law  by  attending  a  baseball  game 
on  that  day,  and  now  the  jury  saw  the  justice  of  fining 
these  men  to  the  full  limit  fixed  by  statute.  In  1871  the 
town  of  Wauwatosa  was  made  defendant  in  a  lawsuit 
whereby  one  Sutton,  of  Columbus,  sought  compensation 
for  damages  sustained  from  a  defective  bridge  in  that 
town.  He  was  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  to  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  market  when  the  bridge  went  down,  killing  some  of 
the  animals  and  injuring  others.  The  town  set  up  the  de¬ 
fense  that  if  Sutton  had  not  been  engaged  in  violating 
the  law  against  working  on  the  Sabbath  he  would  have 
sustained  no  damages  from  the  bridge,  whether  faulty 
or  not,  and  the  lower  court  non-suited  Sutton  on  that 
ground.  But  the  supreme  court  decided  otherwise, 
holding  that  there  was  no  relation  between  the  act  of 
violating  the  Sunday  law,  for  which  Sutton  might 
bring  upon  himself  a  fine  of  two  dollars,  and  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  bridge  by  his  herd.  The  same  weight  of  beef 
would  have  produced  the  same  result  on  any  other  day. 
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Besides,  if  Milwaukee  had  been  in  extreme  need  of  food 
through  some  such  calamity  as  had  recently  befallen 
Chicago,  the  driving  of  the  cattle  on  Sunday  might 
actually  have  been  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity.  Still, 
that  would  have  made  the  stringers  of  the  bridge  no 
stronger  to  bear  the  weight  to  which  the  plaintiff’s  herd 
subjected  it.8 

The  subject  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  a  bone  of 
fierce  contention  in  Wisconsin  during  the  first  six  or 
seven  years  after  statehood.  In  that  interval  the  Yan¬ 
kee  element  tried  out  a  drastic  plan  of  regulation  which 
sought  to  make  the  vendor  of  liquor  responsible  for  all 
damage  which  might  result  either  to  the  individual  or  to 
the  community  from  his  sale  of  intoxicants.  This  plan, 
involved  in  the  so-called  Smith  law,  which  was  passed 
in  1849  and  strengthened  by  amendment  the  next  year, 
eventually  proved  a  failure,  and  was  given  up  in  1851. 
But  from  the  outset  it  encountered  the  determined  op¬ 
position  of  the  Germans  of  Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee 
counties,  representatives  of  the  latter  county  introduc¬ 
ing  the  first  repeal  bills  in  1850.  The  Yankees  tried  to 
substitute  a  prohibition  measure  and  after  several  fail¬ 
ures  passed  such  a  bill  through  both  houses  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  1855,  after  securing  a  popular  endorsement  of 
the  principle  at  the  general  election  of  1853.  But  they 
were  defeated  in  the  end  through  the  governor’s  oppo¬ 
sition  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Germans.  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Ozaukee  (and  Washington)  counties  were 
leaders  of  the  opposition  to  prohibition,  while  Racine 
and  Kenosha  were  pronouncedly  in  its  favor.  The 
popular  vote  against  the  “Maine  law”  in  Milwaukee 
County  in  1853  was  4381,  while  only  1243  went  in 
favor.  When  the  prohibitory  law  was  passed  in  1855  it 

8  The  decision  was  by  Chief  Justice  Dixon.  See  29  Wis.,  21ff. 
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affected  only  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  not  their  manu¬ 
facture,  as  was  usual,  evidently  because  the  legislature 
was  compelled  to  deal  tenderly  with  Milwaukee  s  ex¬ 
tensive  brewing  interests. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  licensing  policy 
as  applied  to  spirituous  liquors  was  a  victory  for  the 
German  opponents  of  Yankee  “illiberality,  as  they 
termed  it.  Both  political  parties  courted  the  Germans, 
and  both  virtually  conceded  to  them  the  privilege  of 
deciding  how  the  liquor  question  should  be  dealt  with.9 

9  On  this  general  subject,  see  the  author’s  paper,  “Prohibition 
in  Early  Wisconsin,”  in  Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  viii,  281-299.  In  the 
1870’s  the  liquor  question  was  revived.  H.  J.  Deutsch,  Wisconsin 
Politics  in  the  Decade  1870  to  1880.  MS. 


CHAPTER  X 

BEGINNINGS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


THE  educational  history  of  a  community,  broadly 
considered,  is  the  history  of  its  civilization.  Such 
history  involves  a  good  deal  more  than  an  account  of  the 
schools,  yet  these  are  its  central  feature  and  often  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  whole. 

In  narrating  the  school  history  of  the  four  lake- 
shore  counties,  we  are  confronted  once  more  with  a  set 
of  influences  arising  out  of  the  cooperating  and  con¬ 
trasting  social  traits  of  Yankees  and  Teutons.  The 
New  Englanders’  zeal  for  universal  education  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  most  fundamentally  on  the  local  stage. 
Through  the  town  meeting  and  the  school  meeting 
every  one  had  an  opportunity  to  make  his  voice  heard; 
and  while  objectors  on  the  score  of  too  much  taxes  were 
rarely  absent  from  these  gatherings  of  citizens,  the 
cause  of  education  was  generally  defended  with  reason¬ 
able  success.  In  all  of  New  England,  in  New  York, 
and  other  divisions  of  Yankeeland,  the  state  also  played 
a  part  in  promoting  the  public  school,  but  the  chief  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  assumed  and  the  burden  carried  by  the 
citizens  of  each  local  unit. 

Conditions  in  Germany  were  in  that  respect  some¬ 
what  different.  Local  government  institutions  there 
were  less  highly  developed,  and  local  public  activities  of 
every  sort  were  influenced  much  more  largely  from 
above.  Education  was  an  affair  primarily  of  the  state 
with  local  participation  in  its  management,  rather  than 
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of  the  locality  with  state  participation  in  regulation,  as 
in  New  England.  The  state  specified  what  schools 
must  be  maintained,  the  mode  of  their  support,  the 
training  of  the  teachers,  the  curricula  to  be  admin¬ 
istered,  and  required  parents  to  send  their  children  for 
prescribed  periods.1  While  it  is  true  that  by  1840  the 
education  provided  in  most  of  the  German  states  was 
more  thorough  than  that  supplied  by  the  common 
schools  in  America,  the  German  people  were  somewhat 
deficient  in  that  local  and  personal  initiative  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters  which  was  the  mainspring  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  success;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assertive 
localism  and  individualism  of  the  Yankee  type  and 
other  American  types  were  opposed  to  the  most  success¬ 
ful  cooperation  on  a  statewide  basis.  Germans  were 
more  accustomed  to  wait  upon  the  action  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  than  to  proceed  by  small  groups  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  Their  habit  of  response  to  the  state  s  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  their  general  acquiescence  in  centralizing 
tendencies,  were  destined  to  prove  an  exceedingly 
valuable  factor  in  the  building  up  of  a  state  system  of 
public  schools  such  as  the  new  commonwealth  in  the 
American  West  required. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  governed  education¬ 
al  problems  in  early  Wisconsin  these  social  qualities 
and  habits  of  Yankee  and  Teuton,  divergent  though 
they  were  in  some  particulars,  tended  to  supplement 
each  other  helpfully  in  the  public  interest.  It  was  of 
the  first  importance  that  towns,  villages,  and  small  rural 
neighborhoods  should  insist  on  public  schools,  and  by 
relentlessly  driving  for  their  object  overcome  the  inertia 
and  indifference  of  the  larger  public.  The  Yankees 

i  Victor  Cousin,  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Prussia.  Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  London,  1834.  Passim. 
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could  be  depended  upon  to  start  local  movements  here 
and  there,  thus  providing  the  leaven  for  leavening  the 
lump.  But  it  was  equally  important  that  what  was 
done  well  in  some  local  units  should  be  generalized  by 
the  establishment  of  a  thoroughgoing  state  system  of 
school  regulations,  and  in  striving  for  that  objective  the 
leaders  found  the  habits  and  predilections  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  element  a  splendid  support. 

Perhaps  the  first  “public  school”  in  Wisconsin  Ter¬ 
ritory  was  the  one  which  Edward  West  conducted  at 
Milwaukee  during  the  winter  of  1836-37.  Milwaukee 
became  a  flourishing  Yankee  village  in  1836,  and  that 
fall  a  school  district  was  organized  of  which  Byron  Kil- 
bourn  was  one  of  the  officers.  Mr.  West,  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years  who  had  just  graduated  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  was  put  in 
charge  and  proved  successful  even  when  the  number  of 
pupils  ran  up  to  seventy,  as  it  did  sometime  during  the 
winter.  Mr.  West  also  taught  writing  to  older  persons 
in  the  evening.  The  next  year  he  entered  upon  his  ca¬ 
reer  of  surveyor,  and  later  became  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  water  powers  at  Appleton,  where  he  made 
his  home  for  many  years.2 

This  Milwaukee  school,  however,  although  a  public 
school  in  the  technical  sense  that  it  was  under  public 
management,  may  not  have  been  a  free  school;  that  is, 
parents  may  have  been  required  to  pay  a  moderate  rate 
of  tuition  for  the  children  instructed.  This  was  the 
type  of  the  pioneer  school  in  newly  formed  school  dis¬ 
tricts  almost  everywhere,  the  alternative  being  a  reliance 

2  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  (N.  S.),  viii,  91,  191 ;  also  ix 
182,  and  Wit.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  vii,  483  (A.  W.  Kellogg’s  narrative)  ; 
also  J.  W.  Stearns  (ed.),  The  Columbian  History  of  Education  in 
Wisconsin  (Milwaukee,  1893),  13. 
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on  private  schools.  In  Milwaukee  educational  matters 
for  several  years  after  1837  seem  to  have  been  left 
almost  wholly  to  private  arrangement.  A  public  school 
was  also  a  free  school  if  the  entire  cost  of  its  suppoit 
was  derived  from  sources  which  were  public,  like  a 
school  fund  accumulated  from  the  proceeds  of  public 
property  or  from  taxes  laid  indifferently  on  the 
property  of  the  people.  In  a  free  school  parents  were 
not  expected  to  pay  tuition  for  their  children  who  were 
pupils  therein.  But  schools  of  that  type  might  be  main¬ 
tained  for  special  groups  of  children,  like  the  poor ;  they 
might  be  for  children  of  a  certain  grade,  like  those  in  the 
primary,  the  more  advanced  pupils  depending  upon  pri¬ 
vate  instruction;  or  they  might  be  designed  to  afford 
a  full  opportunity  for  all  children  of  school  age  and  of 

all  grades  below  the  college. 

The  first  two  types  may  well  have  existed  contem¬ 
poraneously,  from  a  very  early  period,  in  a  number  of 
Wisconsin  districts.  Villages  like  Green  Bay,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Southport,  Racine,  Mineral  Point,  Beloit,  and 
others  were  almost  sure  to  have  something  of  the  sort; 
and  in  fact  we  know  that  public  schools  which  were  ap¬ 
parently  free  to  those  expected  to  attend  them  were 
found  in  several  of  these  places.  Just  where  such  a 
school  was  held  “first”  in  Wisconsin  Territory  I  should 
not  be  willing,  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  to 

say.3 


3  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  first  common  school  in  the 
state  was  opened  at  Green  Bay  in  1840  But  inasmuch  as  that 
school  did  not  persist,  Green  Bay  can  hardly  claim  to  be  the  free 
school  pioneer  of  the  state.  Milwaukee  had  free  schools  apparently 
as  early  at  least  as  1843,  and  continued  them,  establishing  a  regular 
system  June  1,  1846.  It  now  appears  that  Mrs.  Atwood  s  school  m 
Beloit  1837,  was  paid  for  by  the  land  company  and  hence  was 
“free”’  to  the  children  of  the  settlers.  Beloit  News,  March  31,  1926. 
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On  the  third  class  of  free  schools,  however,  the  evi¬ 
dence  seems  conclusive,  and  one  can  say  that  the  first 
adequate  free  school  in  Wisconsin  that  persisted — a 
school  which,  on  the  graded  plan,  cared  for  the  needs  of 
all  children  of  proper  ages  in  the  district,  was  opened  in 
Kenosha  (till  then  called  Southport). 

Kenosha  was  not  more  purely  Yankee  in  its  social 
organization  than  Milwaukee  had  been  in  1836.  But 
by  1845  the  metropolis  had  a  mixed  population,  while 
Kenosha’s  people  were,  as  before,  mainly  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  derivation.4  One  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  Michael  Frank,  a  community  leader  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  prestige,  was  personally  most  influential  in 
developing  a  free  school  policy  both  for  the  locality  and 
for  the  state.  As  editor  of  the  Southport  Telegraph  in 
the  early  1840  s,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  public 
man  in  Wisconsin  to  advocate  a  general  system  of  free 
schools;  in  the  legislative  council,  in  1843-44,  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  bill  for  the  “more  efficient  support  of  common 
schools,”3  which  was  the  first  move  for  a  system  of  free 
schools  in  the  territory.  The  measure  elicited  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  was  finally  voted  down.  Doubtless  it 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  later  action  in  the  same  line. 
Incidentally,  it  made  Colonel  Frank  the  outstanding 
protagonist  in  Wisconsin  of  the  free  school  idea,  al- 

4  A  census  taken  by  Bolivar  MacCabe  in  November,  1843  (see 
Southport  American,  November  18,  1843),  shows  that  out  of  an 
aggregate  population  of  1820  in  the  town,  756  were  natives  of  New 
York  and  294  of  New  England,  while  150  were  of  Wisconsin  birth. 
There  were  386  foreign-born,  of  which  only  26  were  non-English- 
speaking.  In  1850  there  were  956  from  New  York,  173  from  Ver- 
mont,  and  606  of  Wisconsin,  out  of  2286  natives.  Of  1162  foreign¬ 
ers,  553  were  Irish,  244  German. 

5  Michael  Frank’s  diary  (MS  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Li¬ 
brary),  December  11,  1843:  “Ask  leave  today  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  more  efficient  support  of  common  schools.” 
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though  of  course  many  others  were  committed  to  the 
same  educational  interest.  Wisconsin  was  organized 
and  grew  into  statehood  in  a  period  when  educational 
reform,  on  the  free  school  basis,  was  a  live  issue  every¬ 
where  and  particularly  in  the  regions  from  which  the 
majority  of  her  settlers  came.  It  was  therefore  almost 
inevitable  that  free  common  schools  should  be  provided 
for  the  children  of  the  new  state.6 

Beyond  the  free  common  school,  however,  everything 
was  in  doubt.  There  was  as  yet  no  fixed  purpose  of 
maintaining  advanced  or  high  school  instruction  on  the 
public  free  school  basis,  private  academies  still  serving 
most  communities  for  that  purpose.  A  widespread 
sentiment  existed,  even  among  Yankees,  which  denied 
that  secondary  instruction  was  rightly  chargeable  to 
property  and  made  it  a  strictly  private  interest.  The 
public  welfare,  it  was  argued,  demanded  only  that  all  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  instruction  in  the  rudiments.7 

It  is  to  Colonel  Frank’s  honor  that  he  grasped 
promptly  and  firmly  the  less  generally  accepted  and 
much  more  liberal  view  that  the  children  of  a  commu¬ 
nity — all  of  them — should  be  furnished  at  public  ex¬ 
pense  a  school  “in  which  all  the  useful  branches  of  science 
shall  be  taught,  from  the  first  rudiments,  up  to  the 
higher  academic  studies.”8  It  is  doubly  to  his  honor 
that  he  began  an  active  effort  to  secure  such  a  school 
at  the  January  session  of  the  legislative  council  in  1845, 

6  Joseph  Schafer,  “Origin  of  Wisconsin’s  Free  School  System,” 
Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  ix,  27-31. 

7  This  was  Horace  Greeley’s  idea  as  late  as  1850,  and  he  had 
a  wide  influence  throughout  Yankeedom. 

8  The  Massachusetts  law  called  them  schools  “kept  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants.”  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  together  with  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  1844,  105. 
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that  he  was  partially  and  temporarily  successful  in 
starting  a  school  that  year,  and  kept  doggedly  at  the 
business  till  the  new  free  school  was  perfected  July  31, 
1849.  The  plan  was  launched  when  Colonel  Frank 
brought  home  from  the  territorial  council,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  from  Racine  County,  a  law  approved 
February  24,  1845,  which  permitted  District  No.  1  in 
the  town  of  Southport  (the  boundaries  of  which  might 
be  extended)  “to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  $2,000  in 
any  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school  house 
and  the  necessary  fixtures  and  appendages  thereto,  and 
for  keeping  the  same  in  repair;  and  for  payment  of  the 
wages  of  teachers  and  for  the  providing  of  fuel ;  for  the 
purchase  of  all  needful  apparatus  for  the  use  of  said 
school;  and  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
keeping  the  school  in  operation.”9 

By  the  terms  of  the  act,  it  could  not  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  until  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  should  adopt 
it,  which  Colonel  Frank  and  his  coadjutors  brought 
them  to  do  (by  a  small  majority)  on  the  thirtieth  of 
April  following.  One  preparatory  step  had  been  to 
secure  from  the  town  meeting  (April  1)  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $500  for  common  schools,  which  was  to  pay 
teachers’  salaries.  They  then  addressed  themselves  to 

9  See  Southport  Telegraph,  March  17,  1845,  for  Colonel 
Frank’s  exposition  of  the  school  plan  embodied  in  the  special  law  of 
February  24,  which  he  procured  from  the  territorial  council.  “The 
Act,”  he  says,  “contemplates  the  uniting  of  the  south  and  north 
ward,  together  with  as  much  more  territory  as  can  conveniently  be 
accommodated  in  respect  to  distance,  into  one  school  district.  It 
also  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  school  house  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  accommodate  all  the  children  within  the  limits  so  enlarged,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  school  which  shall  be  free  to  all,  and  in  which 
all  the  useful  branches  of  science  shall  be  taught,  from  the  first 
rudiments  up  to  the  higher  academic  studies.  The  plan  .  .  .  has 
been  adopted  with  entire  success  in  New  England  and  is  now  being 
adopted  by  the  principal  villages  in  the  state  of  New  York.” 
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the  problem  of  securing  a  vote  of  the  district  for  a  cen¬ 
tral  schoolhouse,  in  which  for  more  than  two  years  they 
were  not  successful.  They  did,  however,  put  the  new 
law  in  operation  by  voting  somewhat  technically,  it 
would  seem  (in  view  of  the  terms  of  the  law),  the  sum 
of  $500  “to  pay  arrearages”  on  the  existing  schoolhouse 
and  for  a  summer  school.  Since  the  “white  school 
house”  was  a  cheap  affair,  it  is  probable  that  the  larger 
part  of  that  sum  was  available  for  hiring  buildings,  and 
procuring  equipment,  fuel,  etc.  for  the  three  or  four 
free  primary  schools  which  the  trustees  established  in 
the  summer  of  1845  and  for  the  winter  schools  of  1845- 
4 6. 10  An  effort  was  made  to  grade  these  schools  and  to 
organize  them  in  the  manner  contemplated  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  school,  which  was  Mr.  Frank’s  real  objective.  So 
much  was  done  for  the  village  in  an  educational  way  in 
1845  that,  could  the  organization  have  been  maintained, 
it  would  be  proper  to  date  the  Southport  free  school 
from  that  year.  They  usually  called  the  collective 
group  of  schools  “the  free  school,”  though  sometimes  the 
term  “free  schools”  was  used.  It  apparently  was  hoped 
that  the  people  would  become  familiar  with  the  idea  in 
this  manner  and  vote  the  money  for  the  central  school 
at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Instead  they  voted  the 
plan  down  by  a  large  majority,  and  now  a  year  of  in¬ 
tense  agitation  was  required  to  bring  a  different  deci¬ 
sion.  Meantime,  the  town  also  refused  to  vote  money 
for  schools  either  in  1846  or  in  1847,  leaving  the  place 
with  no  public  school  facilities,  practically,  for  two  years 
or  more.11 

10  Frank’s  diary,  June  23,  1845.  The  schoolhouse  was  built 
in  1841.  Frank’s  diary,  September  6  and  25,  November  21,  De¬ 
cember  9,  1841. 

11  The  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  1845  free  school  is  over¬ 
whelming.  A  succession  of  school  meetings  in  1846,  which  evidently 
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This  was  perhaps  beneficial  in  the  long  run,  because 
it  brought  things  to  the  crisis  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  convince  the  majority  that  adequate  support 
of  schools  by  the  public  was  an  inescapable  duty.  In 
October,  1847,  an  appropriation  of  the  full  sum  author¬ 
ized,  $2000,  was  made  by  the  district  towards  a  building 
to  cost  $4000,  another  $2000  being  voted  in  1848.12 
The  sale  of  the  old  schoolhouse  and  lot  for  $530  enabled 
the  district  to  erect  a  building  which  cost  about  $4500. 


accomplished  nothing,  was  followed  January  4,  1847,  by  a  ‘  solemn 
meeting  at  which  an  “educational  association  was  formed  which 
usually  went  by  the  name  “Friends  of  a  Free  School.”  This  asso¬ 
ciation  proclaimed  (Southport  American ,  May  15,  1845):  “In  the 
absence  of  anything  we  can  call  a  public  school,  we  have  eleven 
select  schools.  .  .  .  few  places  of  3000  inhabitants  like  ours 

are  to  be  found  where  such  destitution  [educationally]  exists.”  The 
best  teachers  of  the  1845-46  public  free  school,  notably  H.  Spurr, 
engaged  in  private  teaching  in  1846.  The  north  ward  school  dis¬ 
trict,  which  united  with  the  south  ward  in  District  No.  1  in  1845, 
seceded  in  1846,  and  petitioned  the  territorial  council  to  permit 
them  to  raise  a  total  of  $800  ($300  already  voted)  for  a  schoolhouse 
in  that  ward,  District  No.  2.  Michael  Frank’s  son  John,  who  went 
to  private  school  in  1844-45,  and  apparently  to  public  school  in 
1845-46,  was  again  in  private  school  in  the  following  school  year, 
as  Frank’s  diary  shows.  Finally,  Colonel  Frank’s  free  school  cir¬ 
cular,  January,  1848,  contains  ample  evidence  on  the  subject. 
Lyman,  History  of  Kenosha  County  (Chicago,  1916),  i,  213.  It 
also  shows  that  Colonel  Frank  considered  the  rate  bill  permissive 
under  his  law. 

12  This  vote  occurred  October  18,  1847.  Southport  Telegraph, 
October  20,  1847.  “The  friends  of  the  free  school  were  successful 
in  carrying  their  points  almost  without  opposition.  A  year  ago  the 
decision  was  quite  as  unanimous  the  other  way.  .  .  .  The  general 
wants  of  our  village  in  an  educational  way  ...  so  long  neglected, 
to  the  great  injury  of  our  town,  will  soon  be  well  supplied.  The 
‘street  school’  according  to  present  prospects  will  shortly  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  monopoly  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.”  But  a  second  vote 
had  to  be  taken  in  January.  Frank’s  diary,  January  24,  1848. 

13  Report  of  school  trustees,  September  24,  1849.  School 
clerk’s  record  book  for  1849  (MS). 
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It  was  the  model  school  building  of  the  young  state  for 
four  years,  when  Racine’s  school  building  and  school 

organization  surpassed  it.14 

The  system  of  education  built  up  in  Kenosha  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  villages  and  small 
cities.  Since  for  many  years  such  communities  rather 
than  the  large  city  type  would  represent  the  non-rural 
population  of  Wisconsin,  the  significance  of  the  Keno¬ 
sha  example  cannot  be  overstressed.  It  virtually  guar¬ 
anteed  for  such  towns  good  schools  from  the  primary 
through  the  high  school,  at  least  after  1875. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  1849,  Michael  Frank,  who  was 
town  superintendent  in  Kenosha,  gives  an  account  of 
the  Kenosha  school.  The  building  was  of  brick,  seven¬ 
ty  by  forty-three  feet  and  two  stories  high.  Each  floor 
had  a  main  hall  fifty  by  forty  feet,  with  two  recitation 
rooms  and  a  wash  room  adjoining.  The  recitation 
rooms  were  already  proving  too  small  in  relation  to  the 
halls.  Each  was  supplied  with  a  blackboard  forty  by 
twelve  feet,  with  patent  desks  and  seats  having  cast  iron 
standards,  each  desk  to  serve  two  pupils.  The  house 
cost  $4500  aside  from  the  lot,  which  was  donated  to  the 
district.  The  number  of  pupils  was  about  500,  of 
teachers  7.  All  save  the  principal  were  women,  whose 
salary  in  four  cases  was  $250  per  year,  and  in  two  $350. 
The  principal  received  $700.  The  aggregate  expense 
for  running  the  school  was  $2400.  “The  studies  pur¬ 
sued,”  he  says,  “comprise  all  the  branches  of  English 
education  usually  taught  in  common  district  schools  and 
academies,  also  Latin  and  French.”  The  classification 
was  according  to  the  studies  pursued,  a  number  of 
classes  being  assigned  to  each  teacher. 

14  Frank’s  diary,  July  30,  1849. 
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This  is  the  best  account  of  the  school,  at  the  time  of 
its  beginnings,  that  we  have.  Mr.  Frank  does  not  af¬ 
firm  that  it  comprises  a  complete  high  school  course. 
Though  an  “upper  department”  existed  from  the  first, 
there  were  no  graduating  classes  for  a  number  of  years. 
High  school  subjects,  like  common  school  subjects,  were 
taught  by  teachers  paid  out  of  a  tax-raised  fund,  so  that 
the  school  was  free  throughout.  The  training  of  young 
men  and  women  for  the  work  of  teaching  was  one  of  the 
prominent  aims.  In  the  fourth  year  of  its  history  the 
school  had  an  enrollment  of  614  pupils,  though  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  was  little  more  than  half  that  number, 
313.  About  25  of  those  had  taught  school  some  portion 
of  the  year,  and  the  principal  (John  G.  McMynn)  was 
receiving  calls  for  more  teachers,  both  from  Wisconsin 
and  from  Illinois,  than  he  could  supply.  At  that  time 
(1853)  there  was  a  library  of  300  volumes,  and  the 
principal  recommended  an  expenditure  of  $150  for  “a 
pair  of  globes,  a  set  of  astronomical  charts,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  apparatus.”15 

Michael  Frank  always  referred  to  this  school  as  “the 
Free  School,”  meaning  no  doubt  a  consolidated,  graded 
school  “for  all  the  inhabitants”  and  extending  to  “the 
highest  academic  studies,”  not  merely  a  non-tuition 
school,  of  which  examples  were  found  in  Green  Bay  and 
in  Milwaukee  prior  to  1845.  Whether  we  date  it  from 
the  year  1845,  when  the  basis  was  laid  for  it,  or  from 
1849,  when  the  plan  was  completely  put  in  force,  it  was 
the  earliest  school  of  that  type  in  Wisconsin.  The  free 
high  school  act  of  1875,  which  enabled  other  villages 
having  only  graded  public  schools  to  perfect  their  sys¬ 
tems,  was  the  logical  fulfillment  of  his  plan.  After  a 

15  Report  of  J.  G.  McMynn  to  Kenosha  school  board,  July  29, 
1853.  MS  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 
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complete  canvass  of  all  the  genuine  sources,19  I  am  glad 
to  modify  as  above  my  statement,  based  on  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  Telegraph  for  1845-46  and  both  that 
paper  and  the  American  for  1847-49,  that  the  free 
school  was  first  established  in  1849.17  That  statement 
might  be  defended  on  technical  grounds,  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  school  of  1849  was  the  school  Colonel 
Frank’s  law  “contemplated”  according  to  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law.  But  to  be  technical  is  to  be  unhis- 
torical.  The  American ,  supplemented  by  Colonel 
Frank’s  diary,  reveals  the  activity  of  1845  and  1846  in 
establishing  and  organizing  schools  which  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  the  promise  at  least  of  what  was  more 
fully  attained  in  1849.18  The  evidence  from  the  town 
records,  the  newspapers,  and  the  diary  makes  it  quite 
clear,  however,  that  the  1845  school  (or  schools)  was 
only  a  partial  and  discontinuous  embodiment  of  the 

^  Kenosha’s  admirable  building  stimulated  wholesome 
rivalry.19  The  union  of  two  wards20  in  the  same  school 
organization  contained  a  suggestion  which  other  towns 
saw  their  way  to  improve  upon,  and  the  placing  of  the 


18  These  include  (a)  the  school  clerk’s  record  book  of  which 
unfortunately,  only  the  volume  for  1 8 49  surges;  (b)  the  town 
records  of  elections;  (c)  Colonel  Franks  diary,  (d)  Southport 

Telegraph ;  (e)  Southport  American 

w  See  Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  vm,  457-458,  and  ix,  37  38. 
is  1  am  indebted  to  Professor  C.  E.  Patzer  for  calling  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  evidence  in  the  American. 

19  The  traditional  statement  that  this  building  was  erected  m 
1845  (or  immediately  thereafter)  and  constituted  from  that  time  a 
challenge  to  the  rest  of  the  state  and  an  argument  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  in  favor  of  free  schools  is  unhistoncal. 

20  The  iaw  of  1845  contemplated  their  union,  as  we  saw  The 
two  wards  however,  after  separating  m  1846,  remained  distinc 
districts  at’least  till  1852.  A.  P.  Ladd  Papers  Wisconsin  Historical 
Library.  C.  Latham  Sholes  to  Superintendent  Ladd. 
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higher  studies  on  the  same  tax  budget  with  the  lower 
was  a  courageous  proceeding  for  which  precedents  were 
not  then  very  abundant.  The  training  of  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  elsewhere  was  a  sure  means  of 
gaining  the  approval  of  the  wider  public,  which  in  turn 
would  react  favorably  upon  local  public  sentiment. 

The  year  1853  saw  a  rival  to  the  Kenosha  schools  in 
the  new  system  developed  at  Racine.  A  magnificent 
new  building  was  there  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  a  regular  high  school  begun  which  four  years 
later  graduated  the  state’s  first  high  school  class.  The 
organization  of  the  Racine  schools  was  superior  to  any 
other  in  Wisconsin  at  that  time,  and  the  excellence  of 
school  sentiment  and  the  practical  achievement  of  edu¬ 
cational  results  in  that  young  city  were  in  no  sense  ac¬ 
cidental.  From  the  early  years  of  the  village,  attention 
was  directed  by  Racine’s  leaders  to  the  all-important 
interest  of  general  education.  An  article  by  “Atticus” 
(who  has  been  identified  as  Marshall  M.  Strong),  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Racine  Advocate  December  3,  1843,  is  con¬ 
clusive  both  as  to  the  existence  of  a  proper  interest  in 
common  schools  and  as  to  the  funds  to  enable  the  village 
to  maintain  schools  that  might  be  wholly  free.21  From 
1842  schools  had  been  maintained  on  the  district  plan. 
The  income  from  the  rental  of  lots  in  the  school  section, 
which  by  a  rare  good  fortune  lay  within  the  village 
boundaries,  had  reached  the  neat  sum  of  $1000  by 
December,  1843;  and  that  income  was  all  disposable  by 
the  school  commissioners,  of  which  body  Mr.  Strong  was 
one  member.  IMore  districts  were  created,  the  funds 
from  the  school  section  rentals  serving  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance  until  after  Wisconsin  became  a  state,  when  the 


21  Reprinted  by  E.  W.  Leach  in 


Racine  Times-Call,  July  1, 


1925. 
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Racine  school  section  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
school  fund.  The  lots  were  sold  at  a  shamefully  low 
price,  but  still  yielded  about  $10,000.  No  doubt  the 
rents  had  been  large,  for  several  speakers  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  convention,  1848,  declared  the  Racine  school 
section  was  worth  $500,000. 

While  we  have  not  the  final  positive  evidence  on  the 
point,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  the  schools  in  Racine, 
conducted  on  the  district  plan,  were  wholly  free  to  the 
pupils  attending  them.  And  we  have  the  testimony  of 
John  G.  McMynn  (given  many  years  later,  to  be  sure) 
that  those  early  district  schools  were  well  taught,  pre¬ 
paring  pupils  thoroughly  for  the  work  of  the  high  school 
organized  by  him.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  Keno¬ 
sha  example,  Racine  society  was  animated  by  a  genuine 
school  spirit  which  aided  powerfully  to  bring  that  place 
educationally  to  the  forefront  of  Wisconsin  cities. 2- 

A.  Constantine  Barry,  who  was  city  superintendent, 
was  really  responsible  for  the  admirable  plan  adopted  in 

1852.  This  provided  for  a  centralized  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  empowered  to  organize  schools,  hire  teachers,  and  in 
short  manage  all  educational  affairs.  The  board  each 
year  determined  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  school 
purposes,  which  sum  the  city  council  was  required  to 

22  In  the  article  referred  to  above  (December  3,  1843)  Mr. 
Strong  said:  "The  advantages  of  such  a  fund,  thus  applied,  are  far 
beyond  all  human  calculation.  Its  influence  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  youths  alone,  but  it  will  affect  the  minds  and  character  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Other  [things?]  being  equal,  it  will  make  Racine 
the  most  literary,  scientific,  and  moral  place  in  the  whole  west.  In¬ 
deed,  aside  from  this  fund,  I  believe  Racine  will  raise  more  money 
in  proportion  to  its  size  for  the  purposes  of  education  than  any 
other  place  because  this  fund  will  create  a  taste  for  education  which, 
when  once  in  existence,  will  provide  for  itself.  This  statement 
proved  prophetic.  Racine  led  the  state  for  a  good  many  years  after 

1853. 
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collect  by  a  general  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  city. 
A  subsequent  amendment  to  the  law  gave  the  board 
power  also  to  appoint  the  superintendent,  who  at  first 
had  been  elected.  This  brought  the  Racine  organization 
up  to  the  modern  standard.  In  fact,  it  became  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Wisconsin.23 

John  G.  McMynn,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Kenosha  schools,  lured  by  the  brilliant  opening  for  edu¬ 
cational  leadership  which  those  activities  prophesied, 
assumed  the  principalship  of  the  Racine  high  school  in 
the  fall  of  1853,  organized  the  school,  and  graduated  a 
class  December  24,  1857.  It  soon  became  a  popular 
source  of  supply  for  common  school  teachers,  as  well  as 
an  institution  fitting  students  for  college,  or  for  en¬ 
trance  to  professional  studies. 

Through  the  papers  preserved  in  the  household  of 
Mr.  McMynn  it  is  possible  to  gain  many  significant 
glimpses  into  the  life  of  the  Racine  schools  during  these 
early  years.  The  picture  of  the  high  school  which 
emerges  is  approximately  that  which  one  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  old  academies  would  be  led  to  expect. 
In  Racine  boys  and  girls  (“young  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,”  in  the  parlance  of  the  time)  were  educated 
together.  An  air  of  great  seriousness  pervaded  the 
school,  due  fundamentally  to  the  deeply  earnest  spirit 
of  the  master  reenforced  by  the  “censor,”  who  noted 
every  deviation  from  the  strictest  rules  of  conduct  and 
of  industry.24 

23  C.  E.  Patzer,  Public  Education  in  Wisconsin  (Madison, 
1925),  48.  The  law  was  approved  April  14,  1852.  See  also  E.  W. 
Leach,  “Story  of  the  School  Section,”  in  Racine  Journal-News, 
April  1,  1922.  Other  articles  on  education  in  Racine  are  in  the 
Journal-News  of  April  8  and  22,  1922,  both  by  Mr.  Leach. 

24  “After  the  morning  exercises,”  said  the  censor  in  one  report 
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The  school  had  its  literary  exercises  stimulated  by 
the  preparation  of  a  school  paper.  In  the  first  year 
that  “publication”  was  called  the  Philomathean.  The 
numbers  before  us  contain  short  poems,  especially  on 
“Spring”,  prose  articles  on  “A  Visit  Home,”  “Death,” 
“Affection,”  “My  Old  Homestead,”  “The  Whaler,” 
“The  Kingfisher,”  “Things  About  Town,”  “The  Wolf,” 
“The  Dog,”  “Valentines,”  “Song  of  the  Snow,”  “Good¬ 
bye,”  “Hope,”  and  “The  Formation  of  Moral  Charac¬ 
ter,”  with  numerous  other  topics  sometimes  of  a  decid¬ 
edly  sentimental  cast.  The  boys  were  apt  to  write  on 
concrete  themes,  like  the  wolf  or  the  elephant ;  the  girls 
on  contentment,  true  friendship,  and  other  abstract 
themes — in  addition  to  supplying  the  poems  on  spring 
and  on  winter.  In  1858  there  was  started  a  weekly 


of  the  year  1855,  “we  were  reminded  of  the  importance  of  culti¬ 
vating  a  teachable  spirit  in  order  that  we  may  in  any  way  be  bene- 
fitted  by  instruction.”  “Tardiness — like  a  stagnant  pool  is  still  in 
our  midst;  but  we  hope  under  a  law  that  governs  such  nuisances,  it 
will  freeze  over  during  the  coming  cold  weather.”  “We  had 
presented  to  us  four  lads  who  upon  Friday  night,  last,  thought  to 
relieve  themselves  of  the  performance  of  duty  by  neglecting  to 
remain  after  school;  but  we  think  that  they  find  it  more  desirable 
to  occupy  a  recitation  room  than  to  occupy  the  floor  as  delinquents.” 
“During  morning  recitations  a  want  of  promptness  was  noticed 
which  we  attributed  partly  to  unlearned  lessons  and  partly  to  want 
of  attention.”  “After  noon  found  scholars  restless  and  too  much 
noise  was  made  in  moving  books,  slates  and  particularly  paper. 
“That  destroyer  of  the  pleasantness  of  a  school-room  communication 
has  been  waging  war  against  good  order  all  day  long.”  “Several 
visitors  found  their  way  to  our  schoolroom  today.”  “We  are  re¬ 
minded  by  our  auditory  nerves  that  the  shoemakers  must  have  sup¬ 
plied  themselves  unsparingly  with  squeak  leather  this  fall.  Our 
principal  spoke  to  us  of  the  necessity  of  carefulness  in  dressing  so 
as  to  avoid  colds,  and  suggested  to  the  young  ladies  the  propriety 
of  waring  india  rubber  boots — providing  they  don’t  think  it 
Vulgar.’  ”  “With  our  song  ‘Good-night’  we  parted  from  school 
mates;  and  teachers.” 
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paper,  which,  unlike  the  Philomathean,  was  printed  and 
sold.  It  was  called  the  Public  School  Advocate. 

The  Racine  schools  had  the  then  customary  public 
examination.  This  function  lasted  two  days  in  1852, 
and  included  addresses  on  education  by  several  promi¬ 
nent  educators.  The  examination  was  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Kenosha,  one  of  whom,  on  his  return, 
gave  to  the  newspaper  at  that  place  an  account  of  the 
affair  somewhat  unflattering  to  the  Racine  schools. 
Naturally,  this  roiled  the  educational  waters  in  both 
towns,  and  it  also  stimulated  the  educational  interest 
of  the  people  through  the  two  counties.  The  custom 
of  holding  a  public  examination  was  persisted  in  for  a 
number  of  years,  scholarly  laymen  joining  with  the 
teachers  in  questioning  the  classes.20 

One  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  Racine  high  school 
wrote,  many  years  later,  some  verses  on  the  “Old  Days” 
in  that  institution.  She  notes  that : 

One  hundred-and-twenty,  file  into  the  room, 

And  chatter  and  laugh,  their  cheeks  all  abloom, 

Till  the  musical  gong  sends  each  to  his  seat, 

And  down  the  long  aisles  is  a  stillness  complete. 

A  few  words  from  the  Bible,  a  prayer  and  a  song, 

Then  a  clear  exposition  of  right  and  of  wrong, 

A  plea  for  uprightness  in  thought  and  in  deed, 

“First  God,  then  our  Country,  then  Self”  was  our  creed. 

She  refers  to  the  boys’  declamations,  which  the  people 
gladly  came  to  hear,  to  the  “grand”  subjects  of  the  es¬ 
says  the  girls  read,  and  to  the  notables  who  visited  the 
school : 

25  The  examination  of  the  high  school  classes  in  April,  1858 
[or  1857]  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  H.  G.  Winslow, 
Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney,  and  Rev.  G.  M.  I.  Blauvelt.  Scrap-book  citing 
the  Racine  Advocate  of  April,  1858  [probably  1857]. 
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College  presidents,  governors,  noted  divines, 

Smiled  on  us  full  often  with  faces  benign. 

And  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  came  in  to  find 

That  Boston  was  only  a  trifle  behind; 

Horace  Mann  too  addressed  us  with  wisdom  profound.26 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1853,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  A.  P.  Ladd  contrasts  the  school  situation  in 
Milwaukee  with  that  in  Kenosha  and  that  in  Racine. 
Milwaukee,  with  12,679  children  of  school  age,  had  but 
4640  in  her  public  schools.  Deducting  liberally  for 
those  who  attended  no  school  whatever,  he  concluded 
that  about  as  many  were  going  to  private  schools  as  to 
the  public  schools.  The  result  was,  the  tone  of  the 
schools  in  Milwaukee  was  low.  There  the  highest  sal¬ 
ary  was  $500.  More  damaging  still,  many  parents, 
who  had  been  led  to  think  of  public  schools  as  inferior 
to  private,  but  who  were  too  poor  to  patronize  the  latter, 
allowed  their  children  to  go  unschooled.  Nevertheless, 
the  sum  spent  for  private  schools,  if  added  to  that  spent 
for  public  schools,  would  maintain  first-class  public 
schools  for  the  free  education  of  all  children.  In  Keno¬ 
sha  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  children  of  school  age  were 
in  the  public  schools,  which  were  being  handsomely 
maintained ;  and  by  contrast  no  private  school  was  able 
to  make  real  headway  there.  The  city  of  Racine,  too, 
owing  to  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  free  public  educa¬ 
tion,  had  erected  a  schoolhouse  “elegant  in  architecture, 
large  in  proportion,  and  more  complete  and  commodi¬ 
ous  than  any  other  schoolhouse  in  the  state.  They  have 
employed,  at  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum,  a  teacher,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  I  am  happy  on  this  occasion  to  say,  that 

26  The  poem  is  by  M.  F.  McMynn  and  is  dated  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  November,  1891.  She  mentions  separately,  aside  from  the 
principal,  a  man  teacher  of  German,  a  man  teacher  of  French,  and 
five  women  teachers. 
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he  has  no  superior  in  his  profession.  They  intend  that 
their  public  school  shall  afford  in  its  various  depart¬ 
ments  the  means  of  a  thorough  academical  education.”27 

It  would  be  futile  to  look,  in  the  early  years,  for 
other  schools  like  those  of  Racine  anywhere  except  in 
Kenosha.  However,  the  inland  villages  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  both  the  southern  counties  were  alive  to  the 
importance  of  education,  as  may  be  seen  from  accounts 
of  teachers’  institutes,  from  the  meetings  of  local 
teachers’  groups,  from  the  reports  of  town  superintend¬ 
ents  and  later  of  county  superintendents.  In  October, 
1852,  the  state  superintendent  advertised  a  teachers’ 
institute,  similar  to  those  recently  organized  “in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  York,”  to  be  held  at  Racine  begin¬ 
ning  on  a  given  date.  It  would  be  conducted  as  a 
school  each  day,  the  teachers  in  attendance  to  take  the 
places  of  scholars  and  to  receive  instruction  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  branches  they  would  be  expected  to  teach.  The 
people  of  Racine  furnished  full  accommodations  for  the 
visiting  teachers,  but  each  person  enrolled  in  the  insti¬ 
tute  was  expected  to  pay  a  small  fee  to  provide  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  session,  there  being  no  public 
funds  which  could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  attendance  was  voluntary,  yet  the 
enrollment  reached  the  respectable  figure  of  75.  Of 
these,  Racine  itself  furnished  31,  Rochester  12,  Ray¬ 
mond  6,  Dover  6,  Mount  Pleasant  6,  Yorkville  3,  Nor¬ 
way  3,  and  Paris  2.28  Since  the  county  had  56  entire 
districts  this  representation  is  seen  to  have  been  good. 
Superintendent  Ladd,  C.  Childs,  and  A.  C.  Barry  were 
the  instructors.  There  had  been  an  institute  in  the 

27  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  1853,  114. 

28  There  were  five  from  Delavan,  which  was  in  Walworth 
County.  The  Paris  delegates  were  from  Kenosha  County. 
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county  five  years  earlier,  however,  and  that  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  first.29 

Another  evidence  of  the  primacy  of  the  southeastern 
counties  in  educational  matters  is  found  in  the  story  of 
the  State  Teachers’  Association.  Superintendent  Ladd 
promoted  such  an  organization  by  inviting  leading 
teachers  to  meet  at  Madison  in  July,  1853,  where  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  officers  elected,  and  plans  laid 
for  another  meeting  in  1854.  But  the  gathering,  if  such 
it  could  be  called,  of  eleven  men  (six  of  whom  were 
book  agents)  proved  so  nearly  a  failure  that  it  was 
feared  the  idea  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Mc- 
Mynn,  however,  pleaded  for  another  trial  and  in¬ 
vited  the  others  to  meet  at  Racine  the  following  year. 
The  result  was  a  rousing,  enthusiastic  meeting  of  one 
hundred  teachers,  the  rank  and  file  being  from  the 
southeastern  counties,  with  delegations  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state.  From  that  time  the  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers’  Association  was  an  assured  success.30 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  conditions  in  the  towns 
of  Kenosha  and  Racine  were  duplicated  in  the  rural 
neighborhoods  of  those  counties,  but  they  doubtless  af¬ 
fected  the  rural  districts  favorably.  In  1852  Racine 

29  Frank’s  diary,  October  13,  1847:  “Went  to  Kellogg’s  Corners 
(Sylvania)  in  afternoon  with  Mr.  Deming — gave  an  address  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  evening — Deming  also  gave  an  address — after  which 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  organize  a  ‘Teachers’  Institute.’  This  is 
the  first  institute  on  the  plan  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers 
Institute  ever  formed  in  this  county  or  in  Wisconsin.”  The  insti¬ 
tute  closed  October  20.  It  was  for  the  original  Racine  County, 

which  embraced  Kenosha  County. 

30  See  J.  L.  Pickard,  “Experiences  of  a  Wisconsin  Educator, 
Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  vii,  133-134.  There  is  evidence  that  the  move¬ 
ment  fathered  by  Mr.  Ladd  in  1853  was  started  in  Racine  the  year 
previous,  and  Rev.  A.  Constantine  Barry  appears  to  have  been  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  matter.  See  E.  W.  Leach,  in  Journal-News, 
April  8,  1922. 
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County  reported  5  schoolhouses  built  of  brick,  3  of 
stone,  and  55  frame ;  Kenosha  also  had  55  frame  houses, 
with  2  brick  and  1  stone.  That  county  had  left  in  use 
only  5  log  schoolhouses,  while  Racine  had  9.  The  two 
northern  counties  offer  a  striking  contrast.  Milwaukee 
had  30  frame  buildings,  7  of  brick,  and  33  of  logs. 
Ozaukee  County  was  still  a  part  of  Washington,  which 
had  119  log  houses,  12  frame  houses,  and  only  1  of  brick. 

This  is  about  what  could  be  expected.  Ozaukee 
and  Milwaukee  were  not  only  the  forested  section, 
where  erections  of  logs  were  more  economical  than  those 
of  lumber,  save  in  the  city  and  the  villages,  but  most  of 
the  districts  were  so  new  that  the  original  schoolhouses 
were  not  yet  dilapidated  to  the  point  where  new  struc¬ 
tures  were  imperatively  needed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  two  southern  counties  had  been  so  well  settled  in 
the  ten  years  beginning  with  1836,  that  many  school- 
houses  built  in  those  years  had  already  been  replaced, 
and  if  the  first  house  had  been  of  logs  the  second  would 
surely  be  of  lumber  or  of  brick.  Another  test  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  sections  of  our  area  is  the 
average  pay  given  teachers,  which  for  men  in  1855  was 
$26.65  in  the  south  and  $21.30  in  the  north;  while 
women  received  $14.98  and  $12.77  respectively. 

Milwaukee’s  school  system  ultimately  became  such  a 
powerful  influence  in  this  entire  region  that  some  ac¬ 
count  of  its  early  history  is  in  place.  The  development 
was  less  rapid  than  in  the  two  towns  to  the  south,  but 
ultimately  the  Milwaukee  schools  attained  a  position  of 
acknowledged  leadership  in  the  state. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  promise  which  Mr.  West’s 
school  afforded  was  not  realized  at  once,  for  it  is  not  till 
about  1843  that  the  newspapers  bear  clear  testimony  to 
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the  existence  of  public  schools  in  the  village.  This  does 
not  actually  prove  their  non-existence,  but  it  tends  to 
show  the  inconspicuousness  of  such  schools  if  there  were 
any.  Indeed,  in  1843  and  1844  they  were  still  incon¬ 
spicuous.  They  were  “poor”  schools  in  a  double  sense; 
poor  in  quality  and  poor  because  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  financially  unable  to  pay  for 
the  private  teaching,  which  was  regarded  as  the  desir¬ 
able  type  of  instruction.  Up  to  July,  1844,  there  was 
no  adequate  public  schoolhouse  in  any  one  of  the  three 
wards.31  In  the  Sentinel  of  June  7,  1845,  we  read: 
“There  is  not  a  public  school  [meaning  schoolhouse]  in 
Milwaukee,  nor  has  there  ever  been  one.  The  building 
used  for  school  purposes  in  the  first  district  is  old,  di¬ 
lapidated,  unpainted  and  half  unglazed,  without  play¬ 
ground  or  shade ....  In  this  district,  out  of  a  school 
population  of  325  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  years,  only  about  thirty  are  in  the  school.  .  .  . 
Three  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  is  all  that  is  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  entire  maintenance  of  this  school,  not  one 
dollar  for  each  child  entitled  to  receive  a  common  school 
education.”32  A  reasonable  interpretation  of  this  notice 
of  Milwaukee  schools  would  make  the  school  in  district 
number  one,  here  described,  a  free  school  of  our  first 
type,  i.e.  for  poor  children.  The  amount  of  money,  $318, 
appropriated  for  it  would  pay  the  then  current  wages  of 
a  teacher.  The  rental  of  the  miserable  tenement  occu- 

31  See  article  “Schools  in  Milwaukee,”  Commercial  Herald, 

July  24,  1844.  It  says  that  the  last  town  meeting  (April,  1844) 
made  an  appropriation  of  $1000  for  schools,  and  $400  had  been 
left  over  from  the  previous  year.  This  is  evidence  that  money 
was  given  in  April,  1843.  But  in  the  east  ward  they  have  had  no 
district  school  since  last  winter  [1843-44].  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
schools  referred  to  must  have  been  wholly  free,  i.  e.  publicly  sup¬ 
ported.  .  .  _ 

32  Quoted  in  Patzer,  Public  Education  m  Wisconsin,  45. 
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pied  by  the  school  would  be  paid  by  a  district  tax,  and 
the  fuel  could  be  furnished,  presumably,  from  the  town’s 
poor  fund  or  possibly  as  in  1846,  when  the  cost  of  fuel 
was  paid  to  the  teachers  in  the  guise  of  wages  and  the 
teachers  furnished  the  wood  for  their  several  school¬ 
rooms.  Still,  it  remains  true  that  from  this  showing 
Milwaukee  was  doing  very  little  for  the  education  of 
her  children  as  a  whole. 

A  definite  impulse  toward  improvement  came  in  the 
fall  of  1845,  as  a  feature  of  the  general  “get  together” 
movement  between  the  theretofore  severed  portions  of 
the  village  now  soon  to  become  a  city.  A  public  meet¬ 
ing  held  December  3  appointed,  among  other  commit¬ 
tees,  one  on  common  schools,  of  which  General  Rufus 
King,  the  new  editor  of  the  Sentinel  (who  was  recently 
from  Albany,  New  York),  was  chairman.33  The  com¬ 
mittee  found  that  there  were  1781  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen.  Thirteen  schools  were  in  oper¬ 
ation,  nine  of  them  private,  four  public.  Only  228 
children  attended  the  public  schools,  only  356  the  pri¬ 
vate.  A  fifth  public  school,  soon  to  open  in  the  south 
ward,  would  accommodate  80  to  100  more  pupils.  As  to 
schoolhouses,  there  were  none  in  the  east  ward,  a  small, 
inadequate  one  in  the  west  ward,  and  a  good  one  in  the 
south  ward. 

The  committee  recommended  (a)  provision  for  the 
effective  supervision  of  all  the  schools  by  a  board  of 
commissioners  “elected  or  appointed  annually  from  the 
several  school  districts  or  wards.”  These  commis¬ 
sioners  were  to  have  exclusive  power  to  control  the 
schools,  employ  teachers,  prescribe  textbooks,  and  to 
determine  the  “rate-bills  to  which  recourse  might  be  had 
for  the  means  of  defraying  a  portion  of  the  school  ex- 

33  The  other  members  were  E.  D.  Holton  and  Francis  Randall. 
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penses”;  (b)  that  a  clerk  of  the  board  be  appointed  who 
was  designed,  practically,  to  fulfill  the  function  of 
school  superintendent  for  the  city. 

The  committee’s  report  was  adopted  by  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  held  December  17,  and  on  the  third  of  February 
following,  a  special  act  of  the  council  drawn  in  pursu¬ 
ance  to  it  was  approved.34  It  consolidated  all  districts 
into  one,  and  provided  a  general  board  of  school  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  town,  to  be  chosen  three  from  each 
ward.  This  board  was  given  full  power  of  school  man¬ 
agement,  but  the  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
might  be  produced  partly  by  a  per  capita  tax.  A 
change  in  the  law  in  1852  reduced  the  number  of  com¬ 
missioners  and  empowered  the  board  to  appoint  a  super¬ 
intendent.  This  was  not  done,  however,  till  1859,  when 
General  King  was  induced  to  accept  the  office,  which  he 
held  one  year.30 

One  interesting  question  upon  the  working  out  ot  the 
school  law  of  1846  refers  to  the  rate  bill.  Such  a  fea¬ 
ture  was  authorized  but  the  commissioners  never  took 
advantage  of  it.  From  the  first  the  public  schools  were 
absolutely  free.  This  statement  is  repeated,  with  em¬ 
phasis,  in  each  of  the  three  first  reports,  the  first  two  of 
which  were  by  Rufus  King,  president,  the  third  by  S.  L. 
Rood,  president.  The  people  of  Milwaukee  supported 
their  schools  by  taxation.36 


34 


It  did  not  provide  for  the  type  of  superintendency  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  contemplated  in  its  clerk.  _  ,  „  ,7. 

™  Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Public 

Schools  of  Milwaukee  for  the  Year  Ending  August  31,  13b0,  5. 
Jonathan  Ford  was  elected  superintendent,  May  4. 

36  “The  board  are  empowered,  under  the  law,  to  issue  rate  bills, 
but  as  the  sum  raised  by  general  tax  [one-fifth  of  one  per  cent] 
was  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  the  schools,  it  was  not  deemed  advis¬ 
able  to  resort  to  rate  bills  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  Board  to  make  the  public  schools,  as  far  as  possible. 
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The  board’s  greatest  problem  was  to  secure  school- 
houses,  or  rather  schoolrooms,  to  accommodate  the  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  school  population;  and  that  problem 
was  not  solved  by  1849,  though  a  bond  issue  had  been 
ordered  as  a  means  of  raising  a  loan  for  the  purpose. 
Their  first  modern  buildings  were  erected  in  the  year 
1849-50,  but  the  city  was  growing  at  such  a  rate  that 
accommodations  were  always  inadequate  whatever  the 
progress  in  construction. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent,  in 
1859,  went  a  reorganization  and  strengthening  of  the 
public  schools.  Included  in  the  program  was  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  high  school,  which  was  not  maintained  continu¬ 
ously,  being  closed  down  the  next  year  on  account  of 
the  “embarrassed  condition  of  the  school  treasury.”’7 
A  permanent  high  school  was  opened  in  1868  and  be¬ 
came,  in  the  years  following,  a  powerful  instrument  for 
educational  improvement  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country.  Several  of  the  superintendents — 
King,  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  J.  C.  Pickard,  and  James  Mac- 
Alister,  particularly,  the  latter  of  whom  served  the  city 
for  many  years  before  being  called  to  a  similar  post  in 
Philadelphia38 — were  able  in  a  marked  way  to  gain  the 

free  schools;  to  throw  open  the  doors  to  all,  without  money  and 
without  price ;  to  shut  out  all  distinctions,  and  to  place  on  the  same 
footing  and  to  treat  with  strict  equality,  the  children  of  our  city,  no 
matter  what  the  condition,  creed,  or  circumstances  of  their  parents.” 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee  for  the  Year  Ending  April  1,  1847,”  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  Daily  Sentinel  and  Gazette,  April  26,  1847.  See  also 
Second  Annual  Report  .  .  .  for  Year  Ending  April  1,  18Jf8 
(pamphlet),  and  same  for  1849. 

37  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  v,  31. 

38  In  1883.  He  was  succeeded  by  W.  E.  Anderson.  The 
public  functions  held  in  honor  of  Superintendent  MacAlister  prove 
that  he  had  gained  a  wonderful  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  (N.S.),  xiii,  214. 
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confidence  of  the  people,  with  whose  united  support 
they  built  up  the  schools  of  Milwaukee  to  a  position  of 
proud  eminence  in  the  country  at  large.  Milwaukee’s 
school  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  among 
the  most  noted.  The  French  commissioner  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  it  that  he  was  induced  to  visit  the  Milwaukee 
schools,  which  he  praised  very  highly. 

The  question  of  teaching  German  in  the  Milwaukee 
schools  was  at  times  hotly  debated  by  the  board  and  the 
school  teachers  of  the  city.  In  view  of  the  heavy  pro¬ 
portion  of  Germans  in  the  population,  it  is  natural  that 
a  strong  effort  in  behalf  of  German  instruction  should 
have  been  made,  and  this  effort  finally  proved  success¬ 
ful.  The  special  act  of  February,  1846,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  contains  this  significant  clause:  “No  school 
which  is  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  established  within 
the  limits  of  the  city,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  share  of  the 
monevs  raised  or  received  for  school  purposes,  unless 
there  shall  be  an  actual  average  daily  attendance  of 
thirty  scholars,  or  unless  the  English  language  be 
taught  therein  as  a  branch  of  education.”  Theoreti¬ 
cally  it  would  seem  that  the  English  language  could  be 
taught  “as  a  branch  of  education”  in  a  school  conducted 
in  the  German  language  quite  as  well  as  the  German 
language  could  be  taught  (  as  a  branch  of  education  in 
schools  conducted  in  English.  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  makers  of  this  law  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  mixed  schools,  German  as  well  as  English,  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  from  the  letter  of  the  law  there  would  have 
been  nothing  illegal  about  such  schools  had  they  been 
demanded  by  the  people  in  the  German  districts  of  the 
city.  That  they  were  not  demanded — at  least  as  long 
as  this  law  was  in  effect— is  a  testimony  either  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  German  element  to  cooperate  with  the 
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Americans  in  maintaining  a  uniform  system  of  public 
schools  in  which  their  children  could  learn  the  language 
of  the  country,  or  else  to  the  docility  of  German-born 
citizens,  who  accepted  without  protest  whatever  was 
given  them  in  an  educational  way  by  commissions  made 
up  for  years  mainly  of  Yankee  and  Irish  citizens.  All 
teachers  employed  during  the  years  1846  to  1849  were 
English-speaking  and  with  few  exceptions  bore  Eng¬ 
lish  or  American  names,  though  a  few  had  Irish  names 
and  one  a  Dutch  name.39 

The  question  of  German  in  the  schools  finally  came 
prominently  to  the  fore  in  1870,  when  the  board  of 
school  commissioners  for  the  first  time  (it  is  believed) 
had  upon  it  a  majority  of  Germans.  Teachers  of  Ger¬ 
man  then  were  attached  to  each  of  the  graded  schools 
and  the  work  of  instruction  was  organized  department- 
ally.40  The  popularity  of  the  move  was  very  great,  but 
certain  problems  connected  with  it  evoked  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  One  was,  how  low  down  in  the  grades  should 
the  study  of  German  begin ;  another  was,  how  consider¬ 
able  a  proportion  of  the  pupils’  time  should  be  given  to 
it.  State  Superintendent  Edward  Searing  at  one  time 
expressed  the  decided  opinion  that  the  early  study  of 
German  was  a  mistake.  After  visiting  the  Milwaukee 
schools  and  noting  how  successfully  German  was  being 
taught  to  mere  babes,  and  how  well  the  same  children 
were  learning  English,  he  confessed  that  while  his  theory 

39  D.  Van  Doren,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  commission. 
He  was  a  prominent  factor  in  education.  Annual  Report  of  Board 
of  School  Commissioners,  nos.  1,  2,  3.  In  October,  1846,  he 
attended  the  educational  convention  at  Chicago,  where  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  Prairie  Farmer,  vi,  353  (Novem¬ 
ber,  1846). 

40  To  a  slight  extent  German  had  been  taught  in  some  upper 
grades  at  an  earlier  time. 
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seemed  correct,  the  facts — so  far  as  Milwaukee  was  con¬ 
cerned — were  against  it.41  Private  and  parochial 
schools,  however,  continued  to  flourish,  and  these  in  part 
were  designed  to  furnish  full  instruction  in  the  German 
language.  It  seems  probable  that  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  type  of  school  goes  far  to  explain  the  quies¬ 
cence  of  the  numerically  dominant  Germans  under  a 
public  school  regime  which  so  long  excluded  instruction 
in  their  native  tongue. 

The  earliest  high  school  accessible  to  Ozaukee  Coun¬ 
ty  students  seems  to  have  been  the  one  at  Plymouth, 
Sheboygan  County,  which  was  a  child  of  the  free  high 
school  law  passed  in  1875.  That  school  was  first  re¬ 
ported  in  1877,  when  it  had  68  pupils  on  the  roll  and  an 
average  attendance  of  33.6.  There  was  but  one  teacher 
and  the  curriculum  was  devoid  of  language  studies. 
Obviously,  it  presented  only  the  beginnings  of  a  genuine 
high  school.  The  high  school  at  Cedarburg,  in  the  heart 
of  Ozaukee  County,  which  opened  a  little  later,  had  a 
much  more  significant  relation  to  the  upbuilding  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  region. 

41  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  (N.S.),  v  (1875),  107,  458. 
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BY  the  year  1860  the  educational  forces  in  the 
southern  counties  were  well  organized.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  of  that  year  the  Kenosha  County  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  two-days’  session  at  Liberty,  a  small 
village  in  the  town  of  Salem  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  One  hundred  and  one  teachers  were  present, 
which  must  have  been  practically  100  per  cent.  A  large 
crowd  of  non-teachers  who  attended  the  meetings  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  keen  interest  in  educational  matters  among 
the  citizens  generally.  The  Congregational  Church 
was  used  as  an  auditorium,  and  two  ministers  took  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  discussions.  The  papers  read  were  on 
such  topics  as  “Home  Influence,”  “Look  Up,  for 
Heaven’s  Above,”  “The  Meaning  of  Life  and  How  to 
Spend  It.”  These  were  by  women  teachers.  The 
president  of  the  association  spoke  on  “Responsibilities 
of  Teachers.”  The  resolution,  “That  the  claims  of 
common  schools  should  take  precedence  of  all  other 
secular  interests,”  evoked  enthusiasm  and  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  carried.  Fifteen  men,  including  the  two  clergy¬ 
men,  participated  in  the  debate — if  such  it  could  be 
called.  Among  the  other  resolutions  adopted  were  the 
following: 

“That  no  school  teacher  should  be  employed  who 
makes  use  of  ardent  spirits,  tobacco,  or  profane  lan¬ 
guage” — which  reflects  the  Puritanism  of  this  Yankee 
community. 
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“That  we  regard  the  frequent  change  of  teachers 
and  textbooks  a  great  detriment  to  the  success  of  our 
common  schools  and  that  we  urge  upon  all  interested 
the  propriety  of  engaging  teachers  by  the  year.” 

Much  stress  was  laid  in  the  report1  of  this  meeting 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  vocal  music  furnished  by  the 
pupils  of  Somers  District  No.  2.  It  was  urged  in  the 
convention  that  similar  results  of  musical  training  and 
practice  ought  to  be  sought  in  all  districts.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  school  conditions  in  the  several  towns  were 
fragmentary,  but  on  the  whole  encouraging. 

In  addition  to  the  county  organization  some  towns 
developed  local  associations.  This  was  true  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  Civil  War  period,  when  many  of  the  men 
teachers  were  in  the  field.  In  1863,  also,  a  four-weeks’ 
“normal  school”  was  held  in  that  county,  and  a  general 
“rousing  up”  of  the  people  on  educational  matters  took 
place.2  This  public  interest  was  both  a  symptom  and  a 
cause  of  the  vigorous  educational  morale  in  the  southern 
counties.  In  the  first  half-dozen  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  times  being  prosperous,  the  schools  of  Keno¬ 
sha  County  appear  to  have  regained  whatever  they 
may  have  lost  during  the  troubled  time  of  the  early  six¬ 
ties,  and  even — if  we  may  judge  from  the  exuberance 
of  the  newspaper  accounts — to  have  made  considerable 
progress.  During  the  school  year  of  1868-69  the  Keno¬ 
sha  Telegraph  conducted  an  “educational  department.” 
In  it  appeared  not  only  county  school  news,  but  discus¬ 
sions  of  educational  problems  and  finally  a  more  or  less 
systematic  survey  of  several  of  the  district  schools. 
There  was  a  county  teachers’  association  meeting  De- 

1  Published  in  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  iv,  293-297. 

2  County  superintendent’s  report  in  Annual  Report  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1863,  37. 
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cember  30  and  31,  1868,  at  the  high  school  in  Kenosha, 
the  minutes  of  which  occupy  more  than  three  columns  in 
the  Telegraph  for  January  7,  1869.  They  show  that 
the  teachers  of  the  county  were  a  thoroughly  live  body, 
interested  not  merely  in  methods,  but  in  the  subject  of 
good  school  supervision,  school  legislation,  etc. 

Among  the  prominent  teachers  of  the  county  outside 
of  Kenosha  City,  where  was  so  distinguished  an  educa¬ 
tor  as  George  S.  Albee,  afterwards  the  revered  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oshkosh  State  Normal  School,  were  Hosea 
Barns,  F.  T.  Lee,  J.  P.  Briggs,  V.  Barnes,  and  others 
of  similarly  high  repute. 

The  topics  discussed  editorially  or  by  contributors 
included  the  pay  of  teachers,  spelling  schools,  compul¬ 
sory  school  attendance,  theory  and  practice,  the  model 
teacher  (which  was  a  lampoon  upon  a  teacher  whose 
demeanor  in  the  schoolroom  lacked  dignity),  hours  of 
study,  self  help,  school  visitation.  There  were  also  de¬ 
scriptions  of  spelling  schools  and  of  exhibitions  marking 
the  closing  of  school  terms. 

The  most  illuminating  feature  of  the  material  pub¬ 
lished  was  the  careful  account  given  of  several  schools 
visited,  the  methods  employed  in  subjects  taught,  the 
condition  of  the  building,  its  decorations,  grounds,  and 
general  adequacy.  Such  accounts  were  given  of  the 
school  in  District  No.  1,  Pleasant  Prairie,  which  was 
taught  by  Hosea  Barns;  No.  11,  Somers,  taught  by 
J.  P.  Briggs;  District  No.  12,  Pleasant  Prairie,  W.  G. 
Spence  teacher;  No.  7,  Paris,  of  which  the  teacher  was 
David  H.  Flett,  and  others.  It  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  customary  for  the  pupils  of  a  school  which 
liked  its  teacher  to  bestow  upon  him  some  valuable  gift 
on  the  closing  day — the  most  popular  selection  being  an 
album. 
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After  the  close  of  the  winter  term  in  1868-69  several 
teachers  were  promoted  to  more  advanced  positions. 
For  example,  J.  P.  Briggs  went  to  Racine  to  become 
principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools,  and  he  took  with 
him  one  of  the  Kenosha  County  women  teachers.  The; 
summer  terms  were  mostly  taught  by  women.  The 
man  who  had  been  editor  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  Telegraph,  F.  T.  Lee,  became  a  student  at  Ober- 
lin  College.  Dr.  Hays  McKinley  was  the  general  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  paper.  He  was  an  old-time  school  man  and 
especially  interested  in  educational  progress.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Free  School  organization  in 
Kenosha  in  1847,  and  delivered  one  of  the  Sunday  lec¬ 
tures  on  education. 

In  1870  Kenosha’s  county  superintendent  stated 
that  in  many  of  the  summer  terms  not  a  single  instance 
of  tardiness  was  reported,  for  which  a  chief  cause  was 
the  “honor  roll”  published  in  the  county  papers.  He 
also  reported  that  about  forty  Kenosha  County  teachers 
had  been  drafted  off  to  other  places,  fully  twenty  being 
promoted  to  positions  in  the  Chicago  schools.  The 
reputation  of  their  schools  and  teachers,  though  result¬ 
ing  in  many  losses  to  other  places,  was  bringing  in  much 
excellent  new  material,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  enrollment  in  the  county  institute  exceeded  by  20 
per  cent  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county.  More¬ 
over,  the  teachers  of  some  years’  experience  were  going, 
in  considerable  numbers,  to  the  normal  schools  in  order 
to  complete  courses  or  to  gain  the  advantage  of  some 
professional  training.  The  number  of  such  in  1876  was 
said  to  be  thirty.  “Besides  these,”  says  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  “quite  a  number  of  teachers  have,  by  a  systematic 
course  of  reading  and  study,  greatly  increased  their 
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educational  and  professional  qualifications.”3  School 
positions  were  becoming  more  permanent.  Only  eighty- 
four  different  persons  taught  in  the  county  during  the 
last-named  year. 

In  1887,  we  find  it  stated  that  forty-five  of  the 
Kenosha  County  teachers  had  taken  some  portion  of  the 
normal  school  course  and  two  were  graduates  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  department.  In  two  of  the  towns  “union 
schools”  were  held  in  the  summer,  “in  many  cases  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  boards  bringing  the  children.”  These  were 
general  gala  meetings  of  the  schools  of  the  towns  and 
lasted  only  one  day. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Kenosha  County  rural 
schools  in  the  1890’s  was  the  development  of  the  school 
libraries,  which  had  been  a  chief  concern  of  Lyman  C. 
Draper  during  his  state  superintendency  term,  1858-60. 
His  plan  was  worked  out  about  a  generation  later  by 
Frank  Hutchins.  Said  the  county  superintendent  in  his 
report  for  1895-96:  “Every  town  in  this  county  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  library  books  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  enter  a 
school  and  find  that  some  of  the  pupils  have  done  more 
reading  in  one  term  since  the  books  were  supplied  than 
in  all  their  lives  before.”  And  the  next  year  he  said: 
“The  library  is  an  established  fact  and  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  life  of  teachers,  parents,  patrons,  and  pu¬ 
pils.  Comparing  conditions  of  25  years  ago  with  those 
of  today  I  can  see  that  the  library  law  is  the  greatest 
force  in  the  betterment  of  our  schools.”4 

In  one  respect  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  were 
suffering  before  the  end  of  the  last  century;  namely,  in 
the  declining  numbers  of  children.  Many  districts  had 

3  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1876,  89-92. 

4  Ibid.,  1895-96,  59;  1897-98,  158-159. 
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under  20  pupils,  one  had  12,  one  5,  and  three  4.  This 
was  due  partly  to  consolidation  of  farms,  wealthy 
farmers  buying  out  others  adjoining  them;  and  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  many  children  were  being  drawn  away  to 
private,  which  means  parochial,  schools.5 

The  history  of  the  common  schools  in  Racine  County 
is  not  essentially  different  from  that  just  presented. 
The  teachers,  to  a  large  extent,  were  trained  in  the  Ra¬ 
cine  high  school,  which  graduated  its  first  class  in  1857 ; 
in  the  Burlington  high  school,  the  first  fruits  of  which 
were  turned  out  in  1863;  in  Racine  College,  and  later  in 
McMynn’s  Academy.  The  high  school  from  its  earliest 
days  had  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  valuable  teacher 
training  institution,  and  that  reputation  was  maintained 
for  many  years.  Doubtless  the  character  of  its  enroll¬ 
ment  was  determined  in  considerable  measure  by  the 
ambition  of  many  pupils  to  become  teachers.  In  1879  a 
critical  voice  was  raised  against  the  high  school  on  the 
assumption  that  its  benefits  went  chiefly  to  the  “children 
of  the  rich.”  But  an  analysis  of  the  roll  at  that  time 
disclosed  that  out  of  an  aggregate  of  134,  children  of 
mechanics  numbered  45,  of  merchants  25,  farmers  15, 
day  laborers  15,  sailors  11,  manufacturers  8,  drummers 
5,  barbers  2,  doctors  2,  bankers  2,  clerks  1,  hotel  keepers 
1,  clergymen  1,  teachers  1.®  The  Burlington  high  school 
in  1878  graduated  19  pupils.  There  was  a  grand  total 
of  102  pupils  in  the  school  during  that  year,  and  it  evi¬ 
dently  was  the  pride  of  the  community.  Its  principal, 
E.  R.  Smith,  a  very  influential  teacher  of  that  county, 
was  serving  his  seventh  consecutive  year,  the  assistant 
her  fifth,  the  grammar  school  teacher  her  eleventh,  inter- 

5  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1897-98,  158-159. 

6  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  (N.S.),  ix  (1879),  137. 
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mediate  seventh,  primary  fourth.  The  president  of  the 
school  board  was  serving  his  twelfth  year  and  one  of  the 
directors  his  fourteenth. 

Of  the  seventy-seven  school  districts  in  the  county  in 
1879,  seventy-six  maintained  a  school  “five  months  or 
more.”  Many  districts  had  the  same  teacher  year  after 
year.  Of  the  women  teachers  the  superintendent  felt 
“some  might  get  married  with  profit  to  the  schools,  if 
not  to  their  husbands.”  But  that  superintendent  was 
evidently  a  cynic.  He  complained  that  attendance  of 
pupils  was  poor,  especially  in  districts  “mostly  foreign.” 
About  one-half  the  districts  had  uniform  textbooks. 
Four  rural  teachers  held  first  grade  certificates.7  The 
question  of  attendance  of  children  is  discussed  statisti¬ 
cally  in  the  report  of  1880,  when  a  very  poor  showing 
was  made.  Out  of  a  total  of  5514  children  between 
four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  2273  or  41  per  cent  were 
found  in  the  public  schools,  2792  were  not  found  there. 
Among  the  latter  group  were  530  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  seven,  642  between  seven  and  fifteen,  and  619 
between  fifteen  and  twenty.  The  middle  group  of  the 
three,  642  children,  was  the  problem.  He  does  not 
know  if,  as  the  law  contemplated,  each  of  them  fur¬ 
nished  some  “good  excuse”  for  non-attendance  upon  the 
public  school.8  No  estimate  is  offered  of  the  number  in 
private  schools. 

The  report  for  1882  is  particularly  clear  on  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  At  the  examinations  144 
had  applied  for  certificates  and  forty-three  were  re- 

7  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1879,  105-109.  Evidently  some  mistake  was  made  in  printing 
the  figures,  which  do  not  check  in  all  cases. 

8  Ibid.,  1880,  78-81. 
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fused.  Six  of  the  remainder  were  holding  first  grade 
certificates,  twelve  second  grade,  and  seventy-five  third 
grade.  Eight  teachers  had  enjoyed  college  prepara¬ 
tion,  twelve  were  prepared  in  the  normal  schools.  “The 
remainder,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  prepared  in 
the  high  schools  and  academies  of  this  county.”9  A  lit¬ 
tle  later  we  gain  a  more  encouraging  view  of  school  at¬ 
tendance  than  that  given  above.  The  number  of  children 
between  seven  and  fifteen  years,  in  1883-84,  was  2875, 
and  the  number  of  such  in  the  public  schools  was  2312. 
The  private  schools  reported  250,  making  a  total  of 
2562  in  school  and  leaving  313,  or  11  per  cent,  with  no 
school  training  during  the  year — not  a  bad  showing  by 
comparison  with  other  counties. 

The  rural  schools  of  Milwaukee  County  as  early  as 
1866  generally  complied  with  the  law  which  required 
five  months  of  school  or  over  per  year.  By  1870  their  su¬ 
pervision  was  cared  for  in  two  superintendent  districts, 
the  first  comprising  the  towns  of  Oak  Creek,  Franklin, 
Lake,  and  Greenfield;  the  second,  Milwaukee  Town. 
Wauwatosa,  and  Granville.  J.  L.  Devine  of  the  first 
district  reported  that  clerks  were  generally  incapable  of 
making  out  intelligible  financial  reports,  but  the  people 
show  increasing  interest  in  education,  vote  money  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  demand  better  qualified  teachers.10  J.  L. 
Foley,  of  the  second  district,  also  complained  of  the 
negligence  and  inefficiency  of  district  officers.  He  re¬ 
ported,  however,  that  the  few  remaining  log  school- 
houses,  of  which  there  still  were  five,  “mementos  of  the 
pioneer  days  gone  by,”  were  about  to  be  replaced  with 
modern  structures.  He  also  testifies  that  the  law  of 

9  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1882,  127-128. 

10  Ibid.,  1870,  68-70. 
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1868  permitting  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  has 
proved  an  advantage.  “It  has  conciliated  many  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  opposed  to  the  public  school. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  insist  on  English  qualifications 
in  teachers.  We  regard  it  highly  impolitic  to  wage  war 
upon  private  and  denominational  schools.  Better  far 
to  sustain  friendly  relations  with  them  and  since  we  hold 
the  ‘inside  track’  we  can  and  ought  to  make  our  schools 
so  much  superior  to  all  others  that  the  force  of  superior¬ 
ity  will  magnetically  draw  all  others  to  itself,  and  then 
will  our  beneficent  common  schools,  the  pride  of  our 
land,  be  all  that  their  most  sanguine  friends  can 
desire.”11 

The  institutes  in  Milwaukee  County  seemingly  did 
not  overflow  like  those  of  the  southern  counties.  In 
1871  the  report  said  “nearly  every  teacher”  was  present. 
The  institute  lasted  three  days,  as  against  the  two- 
weeks’  or  the  four-weeks’  institutes  which  were  already 
customary  in  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties.  As  to  the 
attendance  of  children,  the  second  Milwaukee  superin¬ 
tendent  district  in  1876  had  3896  children  of  school  age, 
of  whom  1805  were  in  public  schools  and  118  in  private 
schools.  The  first  district  had  4466  children,  and  of 
those  the  public  schools  had  2183  (or  46  +  per  cent) ,  the 
private  schools  526.  In  other  words,  in  the  rural  por¬ 
tions  of  Milwaukee  County,  in  the  centennial  year,  55 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  in  school,  a 
larger  proportion  than  Racine  County  showed  in  that 
period.  It  was  said  that  many  parents  were  unable  to 
clothe  their  children  well  enough  in  winter  to  send  them 
to  school,  while  in  summer  they  required  their  labor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  or  well-to-do  were  apt  to 

11  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
1870,  70-72. 
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send  to  “fancy  schools”  at  a  distance.  Sickness  and  the 
fear  of  contagious  diseases  was  another  cause  of  school 
neglect,  as  was  religious  and  social  prejudice.  For 
some  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  explanation.12  In  1880 
the  average  attendance  was  68  per  cent,  showing  that 
conditions  were  improving.  From  that  date  reports 
are  more  cheerful.  New  schoolhouses  were  being  built; 
two  high  schools,  one  at  Wauwatosa,  the  other  at  Bay 
View,  were  opened,  and  country  pupils  were  attracted 
to  them  from  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  A  teachers’ 
association  for  the  county  dated  from  1882  and  its  meet¬ 
ings  proved  helpful.  Milwaukee  County  by  1890  was 
among  the  most  advanced  counties  of  the  state  educa¬ 
tionally.13 

The  educational  history  of  Ozaukee  County  presents 
features  of  which  some  elaboration  is  justified.  That 
county  was  a  far  more  normal  expression  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  German  community  of  the  woodland 
area  and  the  Yankee  settlements  of  the  prairies  than 
was  Milwaukee  County,  because  Ozaukee  was  a  rural 
region,  while  considerable  portions  of  Milwaukee  Coun¬ 
ty  were  influenced  by  the  expanding  city.  If  Kenosha 
County  reveals  truthfully  the  Yankee  attitude  toward 
education,  under  the  conditions  established  by  state  law, 
Ozaukee  can  be  assumed  to  reveal  the  German  attitude. 
Allowance  must  necessarily  be  made  for  the  effect  of 
economic  retardation  in  that  county  as  compared  with 
the  southern  member  of  our  group. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  county  of  Ozaukee  may  be 

12  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1876,  105-106. 

13  For  a  glimpse  into  a  rural  school  in  town  of  Lake  about  1871. 
see  “The  Milwaukee  County  Howards,”  Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  ix,  285- 
309. 
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said  to  have  been  “settled”  from  about  the  year  1850.14 
Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  localities,  like 
the  Freistadt  colony  in  Mequon,  very  little  educational 
activity  was  called  for  prior  to  statehood,  when  the  free 
school  principle  was  put  in  operation  by  general  law  and 
a  school  fund  created  which  stimulated  the  work  of 
providing  schools  everywhere.  Moreover,  in  the  early 
years  the  local  districts  in  Ozaukee  County  generally 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  a  few  Yankee  families  rein¬ 
forced  by  other  English-speaking  people,  who  aided  in 
putting  the  free  school  law  into  effect.  A  reference  to 
the  local  histories  discloses  that  the  first  school  commis¬ 
sioners  in  Mequon  were  Daniel  Strickland  and  Levi  Os¬ 
trander,  Yankees;  and  Harry  V.  Bonniwell,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  Some  of  the  earliest  teachers  in  the  county 
were  G.  W.  Foster,  Helen  Upham,  and  E.  H.  Janssen, 
the  last  a  well  educated  German,  who  later  became 
state  treasurer.  There  were  not  wanting  forceful,  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  German  settlers  who  were  quite  as  ready  as 
the  Y ankees  to  bear  a  hand  in  the  work  of  organization, 
though  tradition,  ease  of  communication  with  state  au¬ 
thorities,  and  knowledge  of  the  legal  requirements  fa¬ 
vored  the  effectiveness  of  the  latter.  From  the  first, 
also,  there  were  obstacles  in  the  form  of  religious  groups 
interested  in  establishing  and  maintaining  their  own 
parochial  schools,  which,  as  always  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  rendered  difficult  the  task  of  setting  up  public 
schools  except  where  aid  was  available  from  outside 
sources.  This  circumstance  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  Y ankee  agency  in  helping  to  get  the  system  under 
way. 

Probably  the  most  significant  influence  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  element  scattered  through  the  districts  of 


14  See  land  entry  plats,  Appendix. 
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Ozaukee  and  other  mainly  German  counties  was  in  get¬ 
ting  public  education  launched  on  the  English  language 
basis.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
the  public  schools  under  the  law  of  February,  1846,  be¬ 
came  exclusively  English  despite  the  fact  that  the  law 
apparently  contemplated  giving  the  people  the  option 
of  conducting  the  schools  in  some  other  language.16  It 
seems  clear  from  the  history  of  the  Milwaukee  schools 
that  it  was  the  administration  of  the  law  by  men  of  Eng¬ 
lish  speech,  Y ankees  and  Irish  particularly,  which  guar¬ 
anteed  their  English  character  until  the  state’s  policy 
of  requiring  that  the  teaching  of  specified  subjects 
should  be  in  English  was  definitely  settled  by  law. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  German  habit  of  respect  for 
administrative  authority  had  much  to  do  likewise  in  the 
establishment  of  English  as  the  exclusive  public  school 
language  in  the  rural  counties  which  were  prevailingly 
German.  For  the  first  state  law  on  the  subject  did  not 
settle  that  point.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  as  doubtful  as 
the  Milwaukee  special  act  of  1846,  reciting  section  126: 
“Whenever  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  school 
district  at  any  regular,  meeting,  shall  express  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  have  other  languages  taught  in  connection  with 
the  English  language,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  board  to  employ  a  teacher  qualified  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  such  district  shall  have  their  regular  share  of 
the  public  monies.”16  The  word  “preference”  suggests 
that  another  language  than  the  English  might  be  made 
the  vehicle  of  instruction,  which  procedure  at  any  rate 
was  not  forbidden  by  any  positive  statement,  so  that, 
if  a  district  should  decide  on  a  second  language,  it  could 
legally  have  made  either  language  the  teaching  medium, 

15  Ante,  p.  219. 

16  Laws  of  18Jf.8,  217.  Approved  August  21,  1848. 
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giving  the  other  the  status  of  a  “branch  of  education”  (to 
quote  the  Milwaukee  act).  The  revision  of  1849  failed 
likewise  to  settle  the  question.  It  lists  the  subjects 
which  shall  be  taught  in  every  lawful  common  school, 
and  provides  that  textbooks  shall  be  selected  by  the 
school  boards  “under  the  advice  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.”  That  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
law  controlled  the  subject.17  It  is  a  much  clearer  state¬ 
ment  than  that  of  the  law  of  1848,  yet  it  does  not  in 
terms  forbid  the  use  of  another  language  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  If  a  district  board  should  decide,  for  example,  to 
make  the  German  language  a  branch  of  instruction  and 
should  employ  a  teacher  trained  in  German  who  could 
still  teach  English  grammar,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  resulting  school  should  have  been  other  than  a  lawful 
school,  even  though  all  teaching  were  done  in  German. 

Against  such  an  interpretation,  however,  operated 
the  whole  weight  of  educational  authority,  from  the 
state  superintendent  through  the  town  superintendents 
and  the  district  officers.  As  a  rule,  English-speaking 
persons  filled  the  town  superintendency,  and  in  the 
earlier  years  of  statehood  school  boards  only  occasion¬ 
ally  had  a  majority  of  Germans.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  were  disputes  over  the  kind  of  school  to  be  held, 
whether  English  or  German,  the  former  usually  win¬ 
ning  on  the  argument  that  a  German  school  might  be 
considered  illegal,  thus  jeopardizing  the  district’s  share 
of  the  state  school  money.18 

17  Revised,  Statutes ,  1849,  195.  “In  every  district  school  there 
shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  Grammar, 
geography  and  Arithmetic,  during  the  time  which  such  school  shall 
be  kept  and  such  other  branches  of  education  as  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  board.” 

18  A  somewhat  notorious  case  arose  in  1851  in  the  town  of 
Herman,  Dodge  County.  See  Ladd  Papers,  1851.  The  clerk  and 
treasurer  were  both  Germans,  the  other  director  being  a  native. 
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Although  it  is  questionable  that  the  courts  would 
have  held  illegal  a  school  taught  in  German  so  long  as 
the  law  stood  as  above,  a  definite  command  to  teach  the 
specified  subjects  “in  the  English  language”  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  school  law  adopted  in  1854.  This  made  all 
teaching  in  other  languages  than  English  illegal;  and 
yet,  as  we  shall  see,  it  did  not  stop  the  use  of  German  in 
the  schools  of  Ozaukee  County,  where  many  teachers 
were  highly  skilled  in  German  but  had  an  indifferent 
command  of  English. 

By  the  year  1870  the  Germans  were  in  very  com¬ 
plete  control  throughout  the  county,  and  we  therefore 
deal  mainly  with  school  conditions  as  determined  by 


The  clerk  being  an  educated  German  and  the  population  of  the 
district  being  mainly  German,  this  man  was  wanted  by  the  majority 
for  teacher.  The  English-speaking  inhabitants,  or  some  of  them, 
appealed  to  the  state  superintendent  on  the  ground  that  the  two  Ger¬ 
man  officers  wanted  a  German  school.  This  the  clerk  denied,  in  a 
paper  whose  English  and  penmanship  both  put  to  shame  the  com¬ 
munications  of  his  adversaries.  He  said  he  was  in  favor  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  school:  As  teacher  “he  do  not  speak  German  until  it  needs  to 
explain  the  words  to  our  German  children.”  This  is  an  early  in¬ 
stance  of  a  custom  which  became  rather  widespread  at  a  later  time. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  German-born  teachers  employed  in  Ozaukee 
County  schools  could  talk  English  as  well  as  the  man  above  referred 
to.  An  old  settler  in  the  town  of  Fredonia,  District  No.  1,  testifies 
that  “the  years  that  he  and  his  wife  attended  the  school  ...  up 
to  the  year  1875  the  school  was  conducted  in  the  German  language, 
the  teacher  could  not  teach  [speak]  the  English  language  well 
enough  to  teach  others.  An  old  settler  at  Holy  Cross,  town  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  told  me  that  in  District  No.  5,  Belgium,  they  had  German 
one-half  day  and  English  the  other  half.  In  an  old  record  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  District  No.  1,  Fredonia,  meeting  of  July  12,  1869,  I 
find  the  following:  ‘Motion  made  .  .  .  and  seconded  to  have  8 

months  school,  5  months  in  the  English  and  3  months  German.  Said 
motion  was  lost.  Thereupon  motion  was  made  and  seconded  also 
carried  to  have  5  months  school  to  be  taught  according  to  law  to 
have  one  hour  German.’  ”  Letter  of  Alfreda  C.  Burrell,  February 
22,  1926. 
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such  control.  In  1861,  when  the  Ozaukee  County  In¬ 
stitute  was  under  discussion,  the  editor  of  the  Teachers’ 
Journal  remarked:  “There  is  a  sort  of  inaccessibility 
and  consequent  geographical  indefiniteness  about  that 
region.”  This,  however,  reflects  the  feeling  of  state 
educational  leaders  about  the  fact  and  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  fact  itself.  It  was  assumed,  by 
Yankee  leaders,  that  a  “foreign”  county  like  Ozaukee 
must  be  in  a  sense  out  of  the  world.  Yet  C.  H.  Allen, 
the  institute  conductor,  reported  so  much  interest,  both 
of  teachers  and  of  citizens,  in  the  institute  held  at  Port 
Washington,  that  he  came  away  with  “three  cheers”  in 
his  heart  for  Ozaukee ;  and  a  correspondent  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  notes  that  educational  matters  are  receiving  more 
attention  than  formerly.  Among  other  evidences  of 
progress  was  the  formation  of  a  county  teachers’  asso¬ 
ciation.19  Two  years  later  the  people  had  a  county 
superintendent  in  the  person  of  their  leading  German 
politician,  Fred  W.  Horn.  His  report  for  the  year 
1863  is  illuminating.  He  says  the  people  refuse  to  tax 
themselves  for  a  portion  of  the  teacher’s  salary,  hence 
they  employ  such  a  teacher,  usually  a  poor  one,  as  can 
be  had  for  the  requisite  time  for  the  money  appropri¬ 
ated  from  the  state  school  fund.  Wages  in  other  occu¬ 
pations  being  high,  “any  one — not  being  a  cripple — 
can  get  better  wages  and  steadier  employment  in  work¬ 
ing  at  any  other  trade  or  occupying  his  time  with  al¬ 
most  anything  else  than  school  teaching.”  He  had  en¬ 
countered  much  difficulty  in  districts  where  the  people 
desired  to  have  an  exclusively  German  school  during 
either  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  term  for  which  a 
teacher  was  hired.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  districts  were 
peopled  by  Germans  exclusively,  while  in  the  balance, 

19  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  1861-62,  15,  63. 
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“with  but  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  Germans 
outnumber  the  other  inhabitants  nearly  nine  to  one.” 
Evidently  much  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  to  certificate  only  Germans  as  teachers,  and 
he  seems  to  have  taken  a  kind  of  plebiscite  to  determine 
whether  this  should  be  done  for  given  districts.  There 
was  a  very  meager  attendance  at  the  last  institute;  a 
very  few  of  the  old  log  schoolhouses  have  given  place 
to  frame;  all  schools  are  of  one  room  except  those  of 
Port  Washington,  Thiensville,  Grafton,  and  Cedar- 
burg — and  the  Freistadt  school,  which  has  an  added 
German  department.  He  is  evidently  impatient  at  the 
low  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  though  being  himself 
a  highly  educated  man  it  is  probable  that  his  ideals  were 
elevated' above  those  of  most  county  superintendents. 
The  children  are  reported  generally  “orderly  and  well 
disposed,  comfortably  and  cleanly  dressed,”  and  eager 
to  learn. 

The  state  superintendent,  Josiah  L.  Pickard,  com¬ 
ments  on  Mr.  Horn’s  report:  “The  law  demands  that 
certain  branches  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  These  branches  are  Orthography,  Reading, 
Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arith¬ 
metic.  It  follows  that  a  qualified  teacher  must  be  able 
to  teach  these  in  the  English  language.  It  matters  not 
what  his  nationality  may  be.  In  the  German  districts 
pgtgj’pgd  to  by  Mr.  Horn,  it  would  be  far  bettei  to  em 
ploy  a  German  who  understands  English.  By  his 
knowledge  of  their  native  tongue  he  is  better  able  to 
impart  instruction  in  English  even.  Such  teachers  can 
be  readily  found.  German  may  be  introduced  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  branch  by  the  district  board.  See  sec.  55,  Chap. 
155,  General  laws  of  1862. ”20 

20  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1863,  52-53. 
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Horn’s  report,  with  Pickard’s  comment  thereon, 
opens  out  the  Ozaukee  school  situation  rather  well.  The 
people  in  many  districts  were  clamorous  for  an  all- 
German  school,  and  some  concession  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  that  demand  by  the  county  superintendent. 
Yet  an  all-German  school  was  contrary  to  law,  the 
penalty  being  the  withholding  by  the  state  of  a  district’s 
proportion  of  the  school  fund.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
state  had  provided  by  law  a  legal  means  whereby 
districts  could  add  the  study  of  German  to  the  list  of 
subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  the  English  language. 
Should  a  district  board  provide  for  German,  then  a 
teacher  versed  in  the  German  language  was  indispens¬ 
able,  otherwise  the  added  subject  would  entail  the 
necessity  of  employing  a  second  teacher,  which  would 
require  a  district  tax  and  was  for  that  reason  undesir¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  could  find  a  German 
teacher  able  to  teach  in  English  the  subjects  required 
to  be  taught  in  that  language,  their  problem  would  be 
solved.  This  condition  resulted  in  a  teacher  personnel 
which  was  largely  German.  To  many  of  them  English 
was  decidedly  an  alien  tongue,  handled  with  difficulty. 
The  necessity  of  explaining,  in  German,  to  the  German 
children  many  points  arising  in  the  study  of  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  the  other  prescribed  subjects,  created 
a  strong  temptation  to  use  that  language  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  even  where  it  was  forbidden  by  law. 

It  is  little  wonder  if,  under  these  conditions,  the 
German  children  learned  English  painfully,  or  that 
trouble  sometimes  arose  over  the  language  question 
in  districts  where  German  was  not  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  people.  It  was  reported  in  1868  that  the 
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practice  of  teachers  in  doing  most  of  their  talking  in 
German  resulted  in  the  non- German  children  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  schools,  under  the  complaint  that  the 
teachers  were  not  qualified  to  teach  the  required  Eng¬ 
lish  subjects — which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  old  com¬ 
plaint.  The  removal  of  the  English-speaking  children, 
in  turn,  took  away  the  last  incentive  to  teaching  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  made  the  acquirement  of  the  language  on  the 
part  of  German  children  a  virtual  impossibility.  “In 
other  schools,  where  the  work  is  done  exclusively  in  the 
English  language,  you  will  find  a  great  many  of  the 
German  children  absent,  some  inconsiderate  parents 
saying  they  want  their  children  to  learn  German  not 
English,  but  the  more  intelligent  urging  that  they  can 
learn  English  only  through  the  medium  of  German.”21 
The  Pickard  compromise,  a  German  teacher  who  could 
teach  readily  in  English,  seems  a  true  solution  of  the 
problem.  But  this  county  superintendent’s  opinion, 
that  “the  teacher  competent  to  teach  two  or  more  lan¬ 
guages  is  a  rara  avis  in  country  districts,”  must  not  be 
jeered  at.  He  was  doubtless  right  in  the  assertion  that 
children  were  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  “with  the  most  wretched  smattering  of  any  lan¬ 
guage,  foreign  or  native.”22 

His  testimony  requires,  however,  to  be  checked  with 
that  of  other  official  observers,  and  a  few  years  later  we 
hear  from  another  county  superintendent  in  tones  much 
less  pessimistic.  He  admits  that  in  a  number  of 
districts  the  German  children  are  unable  to  understand 
or  speak  English.  This  makes  the  employment  of  Ger- 

21  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1868:  Report  of  P.  K.  Gannon,  county  superintendent  of 
Ozaukee  County,  99ff. 

22  Ibid.,  1869:  Report  of  P.  K.  Gannon,  72-73. 
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man  teachers  necessary,  since  Americans  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  German  cannot  be  procured  at  the  prices  paid. 
“Now,”  says  the  superintendent,  “while  I  have  no  doubt 
that  not  as  much  is  done  in  the  English  language  as 
ought  to  be  done,  and  knowing  as  I  do  that  these  Ger¬ 
mans  keep  more  school  than  the  Americans,  that  their 
children  attend  more  days  and  that  they  take  greater 
interest  than  do  our  countrymen,  the  question  presented 
itself  in  this  manner  to  me:  shall  I,  by  my  action,  kill 
these  schools,  create  a  feeling  against  the  common 
school  system  and  cause  the  establishment  of  private 
schools;  or  shall  I  take  what  I  can  get,  knowing  that 
the  next  generation — after  the  old  stock  is  out  of  the 
way,  and  they  come  to  associate  more  with  us — will 
work  into  English  schools  entirely!  Shall  I  cut  off  the 
only  chance  they  have  to  learn  a  little  English?  They 
can  and  will  establish  and  maintain  private  schools  un¬ 
less  a  proper  course  is  taken.  If  I  can  get  nothing 
more,  is  not  an  educated  German  better  than  an  igno¬ 
rant  one,  even  if  he  is  educated  only  in  German?  I  have 
adopted  the  rule  of  licensing  such  Germans  as  can  speak 
the  English  language  so  as  to  be  understood;  and  in  my 
visits  I  find  my  course  has  been  the  most  judicious.  I 
find  pupils  reading  well  in  the  third  reader;  I  find  the 
best  pupils  in  Geography;  I  find  good  writers  and 
mathematicians;  I  find  well  behaved  boys  and  girls; 
and  I  wish  I  might  always  find  these  things  in  all  of  my 
English  schools.  I  have  no  doubt  public  money  may  be 
sometimes  appropriated  for  a  school  that  might  not  be 
exactly  a  legal  school,  but  I  know  it  is  used  to  the  best 
advantage  under  the  circumstances.”  On  which  the 
editor  comments :  “  Necessity  knows  no  law.  Much 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  in 
particular  cases.  The  reasoning  and  practice  of  this 
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correspondent  appear  correct.  Time  will  assuredly 
bring  the  result  desired.”23 

“In  a  county  like  this,”  said  Superintendent  Adolph 
Heidkamp  in  1879,  “with  such  a  mixed  population, 
having  such  various  opinions,  beliefs,  and  prejudices, 
time  must  be  the  chief  element  in  a  permanent  reform,” 
Yet,  according  to  his  observation,  much  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  toward  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of 
Ozaukee.  Several  Whitewater  Normal  graduates  in 
recent  years  had  helped  greatly  in  the  right  direction. 
A  number  of  the  other  teachers  were  strictly  profession¬ 
al,  having  been  trained  in  European  normals;  their 
methods,  while  less  inclined  toward  a  “machine  order” 
than  ours,  were  good  and  effective.  A  county  teachers’ 
association,  whose  meetings  occurred  once  a  month  on 
Saturday,  was  well  attended  and  performed  a  valuable 
service.  This  association  had  invested  in  professional 
books  to  the  number  of  120  volumes.  Tenure  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  county  was  relatively  permanent.  Eight 
teachers  had  a  record  of  more  than  ten  years  in  the 
same  district.  Only  74  different  persons  were  employed 
during  the  year  in  the  69  schools  of  the  county.  “At 
least  60  per  cent  of  those  now  teaching  were  employed 
in  the  same  schools  the  year  previous.” 

In  addition  to  permanency  of  teachers’  tenure,  the 
Ozaukee  schools  differed  from  those  in  the  southern 
counties  by  having  only  a  single  long  term  instead  of  a 
short  “winter  term”  and  a  shorter  “summer  term.” 
About  half  the  schools  in  Ozaukee  had  a  term  of  eight 
months.  It  began,  usually,  in  the  middle  of  September 

23  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  (N.S.),  vii,  180.  The  name 
of  the  superintendent  and  of  his  county  are  withheld.  It  appears  to 
refer  to  Ozaukee,  and  would  in  any  case  be  applicable  to  that 
county. 
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and  closed  in  April.  The  younger  pupils,  starting  dur¬ 
ing  the  fine  weather  of  the  fall,  were  often  tolled  along* 
through  the  entire  term,  thus  being  enabled  to  make 
more  rapid  and  solid  progress  than  would  be  made  by 
young  children  in  places  where  a  summer  school  was 
maintained  for  such  pupils  specifically— -for  there  they 
were  apt  to  have  only  the  summer  instruction.  The 
larger  girls,  also,  were  likely  to  attend  throughout  the 
term,  but  the  big  boys  entered  only  after  the  fall  work 
on  the  farms  was  laid  by,  the  middle  of  November  or 
first  week  in  December.  Of  course,  if  there  was  an 
early  spring,  such  pupils  did  not  stay  through  to  the 
end  either.24 

It  is  not  quite  clear  why  the  single  term  was  hit 
upon,  unless  it  was  a  German  tradition.  But  the 
superiority  of  that  plan  over  the  plan  of  a  detached 
summer  term,  held  in  the  torrid  weeks  of  June  and 
July,  was  obvious.  The  southern  counties  gradually 
worked  away  from  the  summer  term,  as  a  nearly  un¬ 
mitigated  nuisance.  Possibly  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  Ozaukee  teachers  were  resident  farmers,  who  needed 
their  time  on  the  farms  in  summer  but  could  more  easily 
get  off  in  the  fall,  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
custom.  Certain  it  is  that  for  many  years  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Ozaukee  teachers  were  men  and,  as  stated 
above,  they  taught  the  same  school  year  after  year. 
Wherever  the  summer  school  had  vogue  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  teacher  either  must  or  might  be  a  woman. 
One  effect  of  the  dependence  upon  male  teachers  was 

24  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1879:  Report  of  Superintendent  Heidkamp,  97-99;  letter  of 
Honorable  B.  H.  Meyer,  Washington,  D.  C.,  dated  January  29, 
1925,  and  letter  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Reichert,  M.D.,  of  West  Bend,  Wis., 
dated  February  9,  1925;  also  letter  of  Supt.  Richard  F.  Beger,  Fre- 
donia,  Wis.,  dated  February  2,  1925. 
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that  by  1880  Ozaukee  County  paid  better  salaries  than 
other  counties.25  The  demand  for  good  teachers  begin¬ 
ning  to  exceed  the  supply  of  those  trained  in  Germany,, 
resort  was  had  to  the  state  normal  schools. 

By  that  date  the  schools  were  coming  rapidly  for¬ 
ward,  though  attendance  was  still  low,  49  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  school  age  being  absent  from  the  public 
schools  and  only  a  fraction  of  that  number  being  cared 
for  in  the  private  schools.  That  condition  gradually  im¬ 
proved.  Also,  the  earliest  attempts  at  grading  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  occurred  in  the  town  of  Mequon  in  1881. 
The  next  year  high  schools  were  opened  in  both  Port 
Washington  and  Cedarburg.  Ten  private  schools  in 
the  county  were  then  caring  for  nearly  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  who  were  not  in 
the  public  schools,  where  81  per  cent  of  the  whole  were 
receiving  instruction.  Still  the  old  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  teachers  who  could  qualify  in  required  subjects  and 
also  teach  German  had  not  been  fully  overcome;  so, 
some  fourteen  teachers  had  to  be  given  special  licenses 
in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  personnel  re¬ 
quired  to  man  the  schools.26 

The  testimony  which  goes  to  prove  that  Ozaukee 
County  in  the  1880’s  made  notable  strides  in  education 
is  both  contemporaneous  and  traditionary.  Says  one 
who  served  as  county  superintendent  in  the  latter  half 
of  that  decade :  “A  marked  awakening  in  school  affairs 
took  place  in  the  early  eighties.  .  .  .  About  this  time  a 
number  of  young  people  were  attracted  to  normal 
schools — the  Oshkosh  Normal  probably  drew  the 

25  $3.25  above  the  state’s  average.  Annual  Report  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1880:  Report  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  William  F.  Scott,  63ff. 

26  Ibid.,  1882:  Report  of  Superintendent  Scott,  118-120. 
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greater  number — and  after  a  year  or  two  of  normal 
training  they  returned  to  the  county  full  of  inspiration. 
The  effect  upon  the  schools  of  the  county  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  uplifting.  Terms  were  lengthened,  wages  im¬ 
proved,  and  an  entirely  different  note  was  struck  in 
school  matters.  From  that  time  on  normal  school  and 
college  trained  teachers  have  been  given  the  preference, 
and  to  them  is  due  in  a  large  measure  the  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Ozaukee  County  schools  today.  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  Ozaukee  County  paid  its  teachers  better  than  most 
counties  at  that  time.  My  salary  in  1884  to  1886  was 
seventy  dollars  per  month  for  ten  months  terms  in  a  one 
room  school  of  seventy  pupils  in  all  grades.”27 

Dr.  B.  H.  Meyer,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  who  is  a  native  of  Ozaukee  County,  writes  so 
effectively  about  the  shift  from  German-speaking  to 
English-speaking  in  his  home  school  that  his  testimony 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  this  place.  He  says:  “I  began 
going  to  school  on  May  28,  1872,  which  was  my  sixth 
birthday.  That,  I  believe,  was  the  last  summer  session 
in  our  district  [No.ll,  Town  of  Mequon].  The  teacher 
was  a  German  who  knew  English.  At  that  time,  and 
for  quite  a  few  years  later,  the  playground  language 
was  German.  The  teachers  probably  knew  little  Eng- 

27  J.  E.  Reichert,  M.D.  Letter  to  the  author  dated  February  9, 
1925.  Doctor  Reichert  mentions  among  the  most  influential 
teachers  of  the  county  during  the  seventies  and  eighties,  Samuel 
Loomer,  a  Lawrence  University  student;  Jason  L.  Sizer,  another 
Lawrence  student;  S.  A.  Hooper  and  F.  H.  Blandell  of  Port  Wash¬ 
ington;  Peter  Cigrand  of  Waubeka;  and  especially  B.  H.  Meyer, 
who  taught  both  in  Waubeka  and  in  Port  Washington.  “As  a 
teacher  and  a  builder  of  character,”  says  Doctor  Reichert,  “I  can 
only  say  he  [Meyer]  was  inspired.  He  is  remembered  and  revered 
by  a  large  number  of  successful  professional  men  and  women  who 
were  once  his  pupils.” 
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lish — and  possibly  on  that  account  the  children  made 
little  progress  in  English.  When  I  was  fourteen  [1880] 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Peter  Cigrand  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  teacher.  He  knew  both  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  and  made  it  a  point  to  explain  things  to  us.  Under 
his  instruction  I  made  rapid  progress  in  English.  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  other  pupils  did  the  same;  and  from  that  time 
on  the  language  of  the  playground  was  chiefly  English. 
This  was  true  to  such  an  extent  that  my  youngest 
brothers  and  sisters  spoke  English,  not  only  on  the  play¬ 
ground,  but  at  home  with  the  result  that  English  prac¬ 
tically  became  our  home  language.  The  trend  toward 
English  in  our  family  I  believe  was  typical  of  what  took 
place  in  nearly  all  the  families  in  that  neighborhood; 
and  probably  also  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  through¬ 
out  the  county.”28 

It  is  clear  enough  from  the  recollections  of  Doctor 
Reichert,  Doctor  Meyer,  and  Superintendent  Beger, 
that  during  the  eighties  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of 
German  must  have  been  far  less  than  it  was  in  the  ear- 

28  Letter  to  the  author  dated  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  29,  1925.  Doctor  Meyer  mentions, 
among  the  leading  teachers  of  Ozaukee  County  who  came  under  his 
notice,  first,  Charles  Lau,  long  principal  at  Cedarburg,  then  of  one 
of  the  Milwaukee  schools;  second,  S.  A.  Hooper,  long  principal  at 
Port  Washington;  D.  C.  McGinley,  a  district  school  teacher  who 
was  later  consul  to  Athens;  Peter  Cigrand  (see  note  27)  ;  and  A.  J. 
Kreutzer,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  county  during  Meyer’s 
incumbency  of  the  principalship  at  Port  Washington.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  English  by  Ozaukee  County  Germans  in  Cedar¬ 
burg,  Theodore  Boerner,  writing  in  1888,  says:  “They  became 
Americanized  slowly,  on  account  of  the  almost  purely  German  sur¬ 
roundings,  many  remaining  even  now  nearly  untouched.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  of  assimilation  is  now  fast  passing  away  as  the  more  frequent 
intercourse  of  the  younger  German-Americans  with  the  outside  is 
steadily  withdrawing  them  from  German  ideas,  customs,  manners, 
and  language.”  MS  in  Roeseler  Collection. 
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lier  period.  Mr.  Reichert,  who  received  his  early  in¬ 
struction  in  a  Mequon  district  where  were  both  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Americans,  recalls  that  all  instruction  was  in 
English.  That,  he  says,  was  also  the  condition  he  found 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  during  the  late 
eighties,  when  he  was  superintendent.  “A  very  few,” 
he  says,  “had  a  German  hour,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
but  German  was  never  stressed  in  any  of  the  rural 
schools.”  Mr.  Beger  recalls  that  in  his  school  days 
“instruction  was  always  in  English  in  all  branches,  but 
one  hour  per  day  was  reserved  for  German  reading, 
writing  and  spelling.”29 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  as  predicted  by  one  of  the 
early  superintendents,  that  as  the  original  German 
stock  passed  away,  the  trend  toward  an  exclusively 
English  regimen  in  the  schools  of  this  German  county 
set  in  strongly;  and  it  is  even  probable  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Meyer  family,  the  elders  came  to  use  English 
through  the  influence  of  the  children,  who  used  it  ex¬ 
clusively  in  school.  Also,  the  growing  familiarity  with 
English  on  the  part  of  Germans  long  settled  in  this 
country  made  them  more  tolerant  of  its  use  by  their 
children  as  the  sole  medium  of  expression,  in  school  and 
in  the  home. 

What  is  said  above  applies,  however,  only  to  the 
public  schools  and  to  those  persons  of  German  blood 
who  were  content  to  employ  those  schools  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  their  children.  It  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
the  parochial  schools,  against  whose  alleged  neglect  of 
English  teaching  the  famous  Bennett  law  of  1889  was 
directed.  But  it  does  tend  to  show  that,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  a  little  more  patience  and  a  trifle  more  tact  on  the 

29  Letter  to  the  author  dated  February  2,  1925. 
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part  of  public  authorities  might  have  obviated  the  un¬ 
fortunate  contest  with  the  religious  groups  who  main¬ 
tained  the  parochial  schools,  thus  saving  the  state  from 
the  bitterness  engendered  by  the  Bennett  law  episode. 


CHAPTER  XII 


INTEREST  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

ONE  test  of  the  efficiency  of  educational  sentiment 
on  the  local  plane  is  found  in  the  representation 
of  local  communities  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
If  we  could  know  for  any  given  period  how  many 
young  persons  from  each  of  our  four  counties  were 
in  colleges  and  universities,  that  would  certify  to 
the  local  provision  of  secondary  schools  and  the  esti¬ 
mate  placed  upon  liberal  culture.  In  practice,  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  complete  statistics  on  this  subject  be¬ 
cause  the  college  catalogs  are  not  always  available.  The 
study  of  existing  catalogs  is  significant  as  far  as  these 
go.  Only  institutions  in  Wisconsin  were  canvassed,  and 
the  list  of  these  was  incomplete.  Had  we  catalogs  of 
all  Wisconsin  colleges,  and  of  outside  institutions 
patronized  by  students  from  this  area,  the  result  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory.  Still,  it  is  believed,  some¬ 
thing  can  be  learned  from  the  studies  made.  The  first 
division  of  time  covered  was  what  might  be  called  the 
pioneer  period  to  about  1880,  and  the  institutions  whose 
records  were  examined  embrace  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Racine  College,  Lawrence  College,  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege,  Carroll  College,  Northwestern  University  of  Wa¬ 
tertown  (a  German  Lutheran  institution),  and  the 
Whitewater  State  Normal  School.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  segregate  college  students  from  academy  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  institutions  studied.  As  a  point  in  social 
history,  tally  was  kept  on  the  racial  aspect  of  the  names 
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of  students,  which  fall  mainly  into  four  classes:  Amer¬ 
ican  (or  English,  for  there  is  no  way  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  these),  German,  Irish,  and  Scandinavian.  There 
are,  in  addition,  a  few  Welsh,  Bohemian,  Dutch,  and 
other  names. 

The  first  point  that  emerges,  on  tabulating  the  re¬ 
sults,  is  the  small  total  of  students  from  Ozaukee 
County.  In  the  State  University  were  8,  in  Beloit  3, 
Racine  none,  Northwestern  none.  However,  17  per¬ 
sons  from  that  county  were  in  Lawrence,  and  31  in  the 
Whitewater  Normal.  Kenosha  was  represented  at 
Whitewater  by  52  persons,  of  whom  38  appear  to  have 
American  names,  7  Scandinavian,  and  the  same  number 
Irish.  Racine  had  46  there,  of  whom  37  were  Amer¬ 
ican,  3  German,  4  Irish,  and  2  Scandinavian.  From 
Milwaukee  County  the  number  was  largest,  72,  and  the 
surprising  fact  about  that  delegation,  considering  the 
German  majority  in  the  county,  is  the  preponderance 
of  American  names.  These  numbered  51,  with  7  Ger¬ 
man,  9  Irish,  3  Scandinavian,  and  2  Welsh.  Ozaukee 
alone  sent  a  delegation  in  which  was  a  plurality  of  Ger¬ 
man  names,  11,  as  against  9  Americans  and  8  Irish. 
Three  seem  to  be  Bohemian,  but  perhaps  they  are  Ger¬ 
man  too,  in  which  case  the  aggregate  of  Germans  would 
be  14.  In  the  State  University  also  Milwaukee  had 
mostly  Americans,  63  out  of  an  aggregate  of  88,  while 
German  names  numbered  17,  Irish  7,  Bohemian  1. 
From  Kenosha  and  Racine  the  University  delegations 
were  predominantly  American,  the  aggregates  being  42 
to  7  German  names,  7  Scotch,  and  2  Dutch.  From  the 
same  two  counties  went,  in  the  period  1849-84  83  per¬ 
sons  to  Beloit  College  and  Academy,  and  of  this  total 
not  more  than  11  were  of  other  than  American  or  Eng- 
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lish  stock,  if  we  correctly  classify  the  names.1  Only  1 
was  German,  2  Irish,  and  1  Bohemian.  Of  Scandi¬ 
navian  names  (provided  the  Andersons  and  Johnsons 
were  not  Scotch  and  English)  there  were  7.  The 
Methodist  college  at  Appleton  (Lawrence  University) 
was  even  more  rigorously  selective  than  Beloit.  It 
drew  from  Ozaukee  14  persons  with  American  names, 

1  German,  and  2  Irish;  from  Kenosha,  31  American 
and  1  Irish;  from  Racine,  12  American,  3  Scandi¬ 
navian,  and  2  Welsh;  and  from  Milwaukee,  72  Amer¬ 
ican,  1  German,  2  Irish,  2  Welsh,  and  1  Scandinavian. 
The  registration  from  these  counties  in  Carroll  College 
was  not  very  large,  about  44  all  told,  and  of  these  Mil¬ 
waukee  furnished  35.  Twelve  of  the  44  names  were 
other  than  American. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  almost  exclusively  American 
delegations  in  the  colleges  maintained  by  the  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  denominations, 
Northwestern  University  of  Watertown  in  the  1870’s 
had  an  all- German  registration  from  these  four  counties 
numbering  34.  All  but  6  were  from  Milwaukee 
County. 

Racine  College,  Academy,  and  Grammar  School  to¬ 
gether  received  from  Racine  County  150  pupils,  from 
Kenosha  22,  and  from  Milwaukee  149.  Only  7  of  the 
latter  were  German,  6  were  Irish,  3  Scandinavian,  and 

2  Welsh.  Racine  County  naturally  yielded  more  non- 
American  names  because  the  institution  had  its  home 
there.  We  find  8  each  of  German  and  Irish  names,  10 
Welsh,  4  Scotch,  2  Scandinavian,  and  1  Bohemian, 

1  The  tendency  among  foreign-born  persons  to  Anglicize  their 
names — for  example.  White,  Black,  Young,  for  Weiss,  Schwartz, 
Jung — makes  a  problem  and  suggests  that  the  foreign  contingent 
may  have  been  larger  than  the  names  indicate. 
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There  were  3  German  names  and  1  Irish  in  the  Kenosha 
County  list. 

In  attempting  to  assign  college  students  to  the 
smaller  local  units,  like  the  towns  within  the  counties, 
we  encounter  the  difficulty  that  as  a  rule  only  post  office 
addresses  are  given.  These  enable  us  to  locate  the  indi¬ 
vidual  within  a  given  neighborhood  but  not  within  the 
town  limits.  Neither  do  they  enable  us  to  distinguish 
the  representatives  of  the  rural  homes  from  those  living 
in  towns  and  villages.  For  example,  the  University  list 
for  Ozaukee  County  contains  8  names.  One  of  these  is 
assigned  to  Port  Washington,  1  to  Grafton,  1  to  Sauk- 
ville,  3  to  Cedarburg,  and  2  to  Ozaukee  generally.  The 
Kenosha  County  list,  which  contains  29  names,  assigns 
them  as  follows:  12  to  Kenosha,  9  to  Bristol,  2  to 
Salem,  2  to  Somers,  2  to  Brighton,  and  1  each  to  Paris 
and  Wheatland.  The  meaning  of  this  latter  distribu¬ 
tion,  presumably,  is  that  the  region  of  eastern  Kenosha 
County,  tributary  to  the  Kenosha  high  school,  sent  24 
students,  while  that  portion  of  the  county  which  was 
distant  from  the  high  school  sent  but  5.  The  Kenosha 
post  office  of  course  served  both  for  the  residents  of  the 
city  and  for  those  in  Pleasant  Prairie  and  Somers 
towns.  We  might  justly  consider  the  population  of 
these  towns  equally  fruitful  in  college  students  with  the 
city  population.  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  which  was 
just  as  accessible  to  the  high  school  as  was  Bristol,  sent 
but  one  student.  Here  we  have  another  evidence  of  the 
comparative  backwardness  of  this  town,  whose  lands, 
partly  low,  heavy,  and  wet,  were  occupied  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  foreign  immigrants.  The  problem  of 
farm  making  there,  as  in  the  forest,  doubtless  acted  as 
a  retarding  influence.  The  western  towns,  especially 
Wheatland  and  Brighton,  were  accessible  to  the  Bur- 
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lington  high  school.  The  three  representatives  from 
those  two  towns  were  Germans. 

In  the  Racine  County  list  were  13  who  gave  Racine 
as  their  post  office,  and  also  13  who  gave  Burlington  as 
their  post  office.  The  Honey  Creek  and  Rochester  dele¬ 
gates,  6  in  number,  were  probably  constituents  of  the 
Burlington  high  school  also.  If  so,  that  institution 
must  be  credited  with  19.  There  were  also  6  from 
Union  Grove  and  Caledonia.  These  probably  should  be 
credited  to  the  Racine  high  school;  thus  the  two  schools, 
one  on  the  east  line  of  the  county,  the  other  on  the  west, 
sent  equal  representations.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Racine  had  a  local  college,  which  explains  the  compara¬ 
tive  smallness  of  the  number  she  had  in  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Milwaukee  County  list,  88  in  all,  assigns  78  to 
Milwaukee.  Of  the  10  others,  4  were  from  Wauwa¬ 
tosa,  2  from  Oak  Creek,  2  from  Greenfield,  and  1  each 
from  Granville  and  Franklin.  This  seems  to  confirm 
the  results  derived  from  Ozaukee  County  as  a  whole, 
and  from  the  most  distinctly  “foreign”  settlements  in 
the  other  counties.  Prior  to  1880,  the  Germans,  Irish, 
and  other  non- American  stocks  in  our  four-county  area 
were  not  furnishing  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
students  who  went  from  these  counties  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  As  a  secondary  point,  we  may  add  that  the  lo¬ 
calities  in  which  the  foreign  elements  most  abounded 
were  less  well  represented  in  the  colleges  studied  than 
were  the  others. 

When  we  pass  beyond  the  year  1880,  which  marks 
the  close  of  what  we  have  called  the  pioneer  period  in 
higher  education,  we  find  the  popular  interest  beginning 
to  deepen.  By  that  time  there  were  high  schools  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  population  in  all  portions  of  our  area.  That 
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was  the  crucial  fact.  In  the  absence  of  such  schools — or 
equivalent  academies — only  an  occasional  family  could 
afford  to  send  a  youth  to  fitting  school  and  to  college. 
There  was  nothing  accidental  about  the  leadership  of 
the  southern  counties  in  the  matter  of  college  students 
during  the  earlier  years.  That  leadership  was  due  to 
the  provision  for  secondary  school  training  near  home. 
If  Ozaukee  County  had  but  few  college  students  prior 
to  1880,  that  was  because,  until  after  the  passage  of  the 
state  high  school  law  in  1875,  there  were  no  fitting 
schools  at  hand  to  attract  the  brighter,  more  ambitious 
boys  and  girls.  They  could  and  did  attend  the  normal 
schools,  as  we  have  seen,  because  little  advanced  prepa¬ 
ration  was  requisite  for  that,  and  the  training  received 
there  could  be  promptly  converted  into  earning  power 
in  the  schoolrooms.  They  could  attend  institutions  in 
the  nature  of  preparatory  schools  for  theological  sem¬ 
inaries.  This  also  was  done,  as  is  testified  by  teachers 
in  such  schools.2  The  theological  seminaries  doubtless 
received  some  candidates  from  that  county.  But  for  the 
pursuit  of  higher  education  generally  the  people  were 
distinctly  handicapped  until  the  high  schools  got  well 
under  way,  and  the  creation  of  high  schools  called  for 
both  leadership  and  a  favorable  community  sentiment. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  complete 
record  of  college  and  university  students  from  these 
counties  in  our  period.  But  inasmuch  as  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  by  1880  had  become  the  representative  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education,  and  was  open  freely  to  all 
alike,  an  instructive,  though  by  no  means  complete,  view 
of  the  higher  educational  interests  of  the  four  counties, 

2  For  example,  J.  H.  A.  Lacher,  who  was  a  teacher  in  Sacred 
Heart  College,  or  Academy,  Watertown,  recalled  a  number  of 
individuals  from  Ozaukee  County  who  were  students  in  that  school 
during  the  period  of  his  connection  with  it. 
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and  localities  within  them,  can  be  had  by  comparing 
their  university  registration  and  university  graduation 
lists.  Since,  also,  there  was  a  rising  tide  of  interest  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  shall 
find  it  illuminating  to  make  this  study  in  part  by  five- 
year  periods,  beginning  with  the  years  1880  to  1885. 

In  that  interval  Ozaukee  County  had  a  total  regis¬ 
tration  in  the  University  of  5  persons.  One  of  these 
took  pharmacy,  1  law,  2  were  special,  and  only  1,  J  ames 
Trottman  of  Cedarburg,  completed  a  full  university 
course.  Trottman  was  of  German  parentage;  the  law 
graduate  was  D.  J.  Hemlock,  whose  parents  were  Irish; 
and  the  two  “specials”  were  German.3  The  pharmacy 
student  was  apparently  of  American  stock.  All  but 
the  last  named  were  from  Cedarburg,  which  goes  to 
show  that  some  powerful  influence  was  at  work  in  that 
locality  developing  the  intellectual  ambitions  of  the 
young  men.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  identifying 
that  influence  as  Charles  Lau,  the  famous  teacher  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  a  previous  page. 

Kenosha  County,  out  of  a  total  registration  of  11, 
can  be  credited  with  3  full-course  graduates,  3  law 
graduates,  and  5  part-course  students.  One  of  the  three 
first  named  seems  to  bear  a  German  name,  Michael  J. 
Wallrich,  of  Brighton;  the  two  others,  Arthur  H. 
French  and  Alice  Pennoyer,  both  of  Kenosha,  were  of 
American  stock.  Five  of  the  others  were  from  Kenosha 
and  3  from  Salem.  The  Racine  County  list  of  full- 
course  graduates  comprises  7  names,  1  assigned  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  1  to  Union  Grove,  and  the  rest  to  Racine  city. 
One  of  the  7  was  of  Irish  stock,  Patrick  Henry  Con¬ 
ley;  the  rest  of  the  names  were  American.  Of  the  bal- 

3  Theodore  Boerner,  Cedarburg,  and  Frederick  Robert  Webber, 
Cedarburg.  Hemlock,  also,  was  a  Cedarburg  man. 
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ance  registered  (24),  14  were  from  Racine  and  10  from 
Burlington,  Rochester,  and  Honey  Creek,  save  1,  who 
was  from  Union  Grove.  That  is,  the  division  noted  in 
the  earlier  list,  which  places  Racine  County  students  in 
two  constituencies,  still  persisted,  though  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  other  high  schools  at  Rochester, 
Salem,  and  Union  Grove  were  breaking  in  on  the 
former  monopoly  of  the  Burlington  high  school,  which 
however  was  still  leading  in  that  section.  There  were  4 
German  names  among  the  24,  and  1  Irish. 

Among  17  full-course  graduates  credited  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  County,  14  were  from  the  city,  1  from  Wauwa¬ 
tosa,  1  from  Franklin,  and  1  from  Oak  Creek.  Nine 
have  American  names,  6  German,  1  Irish,  and  1  Bo¬ 
hemian.  The  long  list  of  other  registrants,  50  in  all, 
can  be  divided  racially  as  follows :  25  of  the  names  were 
American,  20  were  German,  and  5  Irish,  making  an 
even  division  between  those  of  American  stock  and 
those  of  foreign  stock.  When  we  compare  this  list  with 
the  earlier  one,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  immigrant 
population  was  rapidly  coming  into  its  own  during  this 
period.  Practically  all  were  from  the  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

The  second  five-year  interval  yields  a  more  favor¬ 
able  report  for  Ozaukee  County  and  a  relatively  less 
favorable  one  for  Kenosha  County.  Ozaukee  had  5  in 
the  list  of  graduates — 2  in  the  general  course,  1  in  law, 
and  2  in  pharmacy.  Four  of  the  5  were  from  Cedar- 
burg.  Four  others  were  pursuing  a  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  2  were  specials,  and  2  freshmen.  Six  of  the  8  were 
German  in  name,  as  were  4  of  the  5  graduates.  Kenosha 
had  but  1  graduate  from  the  general  course  and  1  from 
the  law  course.  Three  others  were  pursuing  the  gen- 
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eral  course,  1  the  law  course,  and  1  the  agricultural 
course.  One  was  Scandinavian. 

Racine  County  had  6  graduates  from  the  general 
course,  7  from  law,  and  2  from  pharmacy.  There  was 
a  long  list  of  registrants  at  various  stages  on  the  way 
toward  graduation  when  the  period  closed.  F our  of  the 
graduates  were  obviously  of  German  extraction,  1  of 
Dutch,  1  Scandinavian,  and  1  Welsh.  From  Milwau¬ 
kee  County  the  list  of  graduates  aggregated  85.  Forty- 
two  were  in  the  general  course,  20  in  law,  23  in 
pharmacy.  All  were  registered  as  from  Milwaukee  city 
except  3,  2  of  whom  were  from  Wauwatosa  and  1  from 
Oak  Creek. 

The  decade  1890  to  1900  is  treated  as  a  unit.  In  it 
we  find  the  numbers  comparatively  small  for  the  rural 
area,  including  the  smaller  cities,  and  extraordinarily 
large  for  Milwaukee.  Kenosha  County  had  but  2 
graduates  from  the  full  college  course,  one  of  them 
registered  from  Bristol,  the  other  from  Kenosha.  From 
the  law  course  5  graduated,  4  of  them  from  Kenosha,  1 
from  Salem.  There  were  but  5  part-course  students,  1 
pharmacy  student,  and  9  whose  course  was  unfinished 
in  1900.  Racine  did  better,  as  her  custom  had  been. 
The  aggregate  number  of  graduates  from  a  four-year 
course,  among  her  registrants,  was  39,  of  whom  28  were 
from  the  city.  Part-course  students  numbered  59.  Of 
law  graduates  there  were  9,  7  of  them  from  Racine,  and 
part-course  law  men  7,  Racine  having  6  of  them. 

Milwaukee  County,  rural  section,  had  9  from  the  full 
course,  19  part-course  students,  and  6  incomplete.  There 
were  also  3  law  graduates  and  5  agricultural  students. 
Ozaukee  County  had  3  graduates  from  the  full  course 
and  1  who  had  had  part  of  the  college  course  followed 
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by  a  full  course  in  law.  There  were  3  part-course  per¬ 
sons,  5  with  courses  unfinished  in  1900,  6  dairy  students, 
■and  1  pharmacy  student.  One  of  the  full-course  gradu¬ 
ates  was  Balthasar  Henry  Meyer,  1894,  who  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  native  to  our 
four-county  strip.  He  gained  scholastic  honors  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  at  the  University  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  was  for  more  than  a  decade  professor  of  sociology 
■and  economics  at  Wisconsin,  then  a  member  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Railroad  Commission,  and  finally  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Washington, 
where  he  continues  to  serve. 

The  list  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee  has  become 
burdensome  to  handle.  It  contains  a  grand  total  of  542 
names.  Of  full-course  graduates  there  are  136,  full- 
course  law  graduates  73.  The  junior  or  part-time  law 
students  number  27,  other  part-time  students  157,  and 
those  whose  course  was  incomplete  in  1900  were  just 
100.  There  were  also  36  who  took  pharmacy  and  13 
who  had  had  a  short  course  in  agriculture.  Perhaps  the 
most  noted  career  encountered  in  the  Milwaukee  list — 
if  we  take  Who’s  Who  as  our  guide,  as  we  are  prac¬ 
tically  forced  to  do — is  that  of  Paul  Samuel  Reinsch, 
scholar  and  diplomat,  whose  death  occurred  in  China  in 
1923.  Doctor  Reinsch  was  a  native  of  Milwaukee  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  in  1892.  He  later 
took  a  degree  in  law,  also  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  that  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  was  professor, 
minister  to  China,  councillor  for  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment,  and  author  of  numerous  works  on  government 
and  administration. 

Salem,  Kenosha  County,  is  the  birthplace  of  Guy 
Stanton  Ford,  University  of  Wisconsin  1895,  whose 
career  as  a  scholar  ranks  him  with  Doctor  Reinsch  and 
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Doctor  Meyer.  He  obtained  his  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  studied  in  Berlin,  became  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  and  later  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  he  now  is. 
Doctor  Ford’s  writings  are  on  modern  European  his¬ 
tory.  For  Racine  County,  perhaps  the  outstanding 
Who’s  Who  career  among  the  University  graduates  of 
the  decade  is  that  of  Halsten  Joseph  Berford  Thorkel- 
son,  who  was  professor  of  engineering,  and  business 
manager  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  since  1921 
has  been  with  the  General  Education  Board. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  careers,  in  lines  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  exploitation  by  the  editors  of  Who’s  Who ,  which 
might  well  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the 
present  survey.  The  purpose,  however,  is  to  emphasize 
the  interest  in  research  scholarship,  which  is  the  choice 
fruit  of  higher  education;  and  also  to  call  attention  to 
the  distribution  of  nationally  known  scholars  native  to 
this  area,  whose  University  graduation  falls  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  names  mentioned 
are  the  best  justification  of  all  that  the  pioneers — Yan¬ 
kee,  Teuton,  and  Scandinavian — did  and  suffered  in 
the  cause  of  education.  Not  every  group  of  four  con¬ 
tiguous  counties  in  the  Union  has  a  record  of  one  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar  to  each  county. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

POPULATION  CHANGES,  1860-1870 


THE  revelations  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  censuses 
are  of  so  much  value  in  our  study  of  the  social 
history  of  the  four-county  strip,  that  I  venture  to  in¬ 
clude  some  of  them  despite  the  impossibility  of  making 
a  statistical  study  interesting  to  read.  The  general 
reader  may  skip  this  chapter  if  he  desires,  the  student 
may  find  it  especially  useful  for  reference. 

The  census-taker’s  report  on  the  towns  included  in 
our  four-county  area  is,  within  limits,  our  best  source  of 
exact  information  respecting  the  changes  of  population 
that  took  place  between  the  time  when  the  towns  be¬ 
came  settled  and  the  date  of  the  last  census.  One  must 
however  recognize  the  limitations  under  which  that 
functionary  worked.  For  example,  he  noted  the  place 
of  nativity  of  each  person  whose  name  he  set  down,  but 
he  did  not  in  the  earlier  censuses  indicate  the  racial 
origin  of  native  American  families.  Thus,  if  John 
Schmitt  was  American-born,  the  state  of  his  nativity 
would  be  given  but  not  the  fact  that  his  father  or  his 
mother  or  both  were  natives  of  Bavaria  or  Prussia. 

Now,  the  first  great  immigration  of  Germans  to 
Wisconsin  took  place  in  the  years  between  1840  and 
1860.  To  a  large  extent  the  immigrants  were  young 
adults  either  unmarried  or  but  recently  married,  so  that 
a  goodly  proportion  of  their  children  were  born  in  this 
country,  and  those  who  were  natives  of  German  states 
largely  grew  up  and  married  here,  giving  to  all  their 
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children  the  stamp  of  American  nativity.  So  it  comes 
about  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  census  of  1870  is 
the  last  to  exhibit  a  decennial  increase  in  the  German 
element  of  the  towns  studied.  To  illustrate,  Cedarburg 
in  Ozaukee  County  in  1850,  out  of  an  aggregate  popu¬ 
lation  of  1173,  had  341  Germans.  Ten  years  later  the 
same  town  had  889  Germans  in  a  total  of  2235 ;  and  in 
1870,  997  in  a  total  of  2555.  Thereafter  the  numbers 
representing  the  German  element  decline  to  534  in 
1885,  402  in  1895,  336  in  1905,  and  155  in  1920.  The 
population  of  the  town  declined  to  one-half  of  its  1870 
total,  while  the  German  element  shrunk  to  less  than 
one-sixth.  This  was  not  due  in  any  appreciable  measure 
to  the  displacement  of  Germans  by  men  of  other  races, 
hut  simply  to  the  natural  causes,  death  and  birth. 
Those  who  died  here  were  in  the  main  the  old  people 
who  had  come  from  Germany  twenty-five,  fifty,  or 
seventy-five  years  earlier ;  those  born  here  were  all 
American  by  nativity.  Cedarburg  is  racially  quite  as 
German  today  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  even  more  so 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  earlier  American  and 
Irish  stocks;  but  the  census  reveals  it  as  a  town  whose 
American  element  numbers  1115,  German  155,  and 
others  13. 

The  case  of  Cedarburg  is  typical  of  the  towns  in 
Ozaukee  County,  the  most  characteristically  German 
portion  of  our  area.  In  all  of  them  the  number  of  persons 
born  in  Germany  drops  off  sharply  after  1870,1  which 
goes  to  show  that  there  could  have  been  no  considerable 
influx  of  later  German  immigrants  into  that  county, 
and  also  suggests  that  the  original  families  persisted  as 

1  Belgium  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  the  Luxemburgers  in 
1870  being  generally  called  Germans,  as  they  were  not  in  earlier 
censuses. 
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owners  of  the  lands  taken  by  the  German  pioneer 
farmers.  This  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  insig¬ 
nificant  numbers  representing,  at  the  census  dates, 
those  from  “other  lands.”2  In  Cedarburg  that  number 
exceeded  20  only  in  1860.  In  some  of  the  other  towns 
it  was  larger,  partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  en¬ 
countered  in  classifying  the  Luxemburgers,  though 
generally  the  “other  lands”  column  shows  a  larger  ag¬ 
gregate  in  1920  than  in  1905.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
a  few  non-Germans  have  been  entering  those  towns  in 
recent  times,  but  the  effect  is  hardly  noticeable  as  yet. 

Turning  to  Kenosha  County  we  find  a  somewhat 
different  situation.  There  it  appears  the  German-born 
generally  increased  up  to  1885  and  in  several  towns  up 
to  1895.  The  number  of  German-born  persons  in  the 
rural  towns  of  Kenosha  County  in  1920  was  738,  in 
those  of  Ozaukee  609.  Statistics  don’t  lie,  but  some¬ 
times  they  tell  less  than  the  whole  truth.  According  to 
these  figures  the  Yankee  county  of  Kenosha  would  be 
more  German  than  the  Teutonic  county  in  the  north. 
But  when  we  note  the  periods  of  most  rapid  influx  of 
Germans  into  Kenosha  County  as  contrasted  with 
Ozaukee,  the  riddle  is  solved.  In  the  one  case  the  orig¬ 
inal  immigrants,  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  population,  still  largely  survived;  in  the  other 
the  original  stock  was  mostly  gone,  American-born 
descendants  having  taken  their  places.3 

As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  Irish 

2  See  tables,  p.  310-316. 

3  The  count  of  new  landowners  made  by  Stella  Karcher  for  the 
town  of  Randall  shows  the  Germans  filtering  in  during  successive 
decades.  The  1870  list  presents  20  German  names;  that  for  1880, 
18;  for  1890,  25.  In  1900  the  list  of  new  landowners  included  58 
Germans;  in  1910,  78;  and  in  1920,  93.  Among  them  were  many 
who  were  born  in  Germany. 
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pioneers  showed  a  disposition  to  flee  before  the  oncom¬ 
ing  Teutonic  host  in  neighborhoods  where  the  latter 
were  in  a  clear  majority.  All  the  towns  of  Ozaukee 
County  had  in  1850  appreciable  numbers  of  the  Irish- 
born.  The  aggregate  for  the  seven  towns  was  800. 
Seventy  years  later  the  aggregate  was  8,  just  1  per  cent 
of  the  original  Irish  population  of  the  county.  The  de¬ 
cline  began  early.  Four  of  the  towns  had  fewer  Irish 
already  in  1860  than  in  1850;  all  had  fewer  in  1870  than 
in  1860,  and  there  were  467  in  the  county  at  that  date 
as  against  800  in  1850.  After  that  they  simply  faded 
out,  partly,  of  course,  through  displacement  by  Amer¬ 
ican-born  children,  but  largely  as  a  result  of  emigration 
to  cities  or  to  other  states.  A  similar  result  is  seen  in 
the  agricultural  towns  of  Milwaukee  County,  while  by 
contrast,  Wauwatosa,  where  a  city  grew  up,  largely 
multiplied  her  Irish  population  in  the  fifteen  years  1870 
to  1885.  Racine  County’s  rural  towns  according  to  the 
census  of  1920  had  but  16  persons  of  Irish  birth.  In 
1850  there  were  561,  in  1870  the  number  was  596.  At 
the  latter  date  the  county  as  a  whole  had  an  Irish  con¬ 
tingent  of  1039,  showing  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  residents  of  the  city  of  Racine.  The  aggregate  of 
Germans  for  the  county  was  3859,  for  the  rural  towns 
2683 — a  slightly  different  distribution  from  that  of  the 
Irish,  yet  not  markedly  so. 

The  relation  between  farming  Irishmen  and  those  in 
other  occupations  at  the  census  date  1870  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  hand  count  of  those  residing  in  the  town 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  portions  of  which  were  really 
suburbs  of  the  city  of  Racine.  The  aggregate  of  Irish- 
born  in  that  town  was  149.  Only  16  are  described  as 
farmers,  while  59  were  housekeepers,  these  being  of 
course  women.  There  were  13  farm  laborers,  14  day 
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laborers,  4  railway  workers,  and  5  seamen.  Among  the 
rest,  distributed  by  ones  and  twos  among  the  usual 
crafts,  were  8  of  no  occupation.  Only  3  children  were 
born  in  Ireland.  The  analysis  proves  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Irish,  while  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  rural 
town,  were  in  reality  attached  to  the  activities  of  the 
city. 

Out  of  an  aggregate  of  509  Germans  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  old  and  young,  there  were  46  farmers,  33 
farm  laborers,  and  67  day  laborers.  Children  born  in 
Germany  numbered  96,  as  against  the  3  children  of 
Irish  birth.  Housekeepers  numbered  173,  domestics  7. 
Of  carpenters  and  coopers  there  were  7  each,  also  5 
teamsters,  4  lumber  yard  workers,  and  3  each  of  tailors, 
seamen,  tanners,  shoemakers,  and  painters.  There  was 
one  miller,  and  one  professor  in  a  college. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  farmers  is 
practically  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  also  that  of  farm 
laborers,  while  the  Germans  exceed  their  proportion  in 
common  laborers  and  the  Irish  in  those  of  no  occupa¬ 
tion — which  means,  generally,  aged  persons  living  with 
children  or  by  themselves.  But  the  most  striking  dis¬ 
parity  is  in  the  relative  numbers  of  children  born 
abroad.  It  proves  that  there  was  a  continuing  influx  of 
Germans  coming  direct  or  nearly  direct  from  the 
fatherland  and  penetrating  the  rural  society  of  the  one¬ 
time  purely  English-speaking  southeastern  counties. 
In  1850  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  which  was  well 
settled  mainly  by  Yankees,  had  only  26  Germans  in  its 
population  and  25  Irish.  Ten  years  later  the  Irish 
numbered  93,  the  Germans  180.  In  the  next  decade 
the  Germans  increased  nearly  300  per  cent,  the  Irish 
decidedly  less  than  100  per  cent.  Thereafter  both  ele¬ 
ments  declined,  but  the  Irish  reached  the  vanishing 
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point  before  1900,  while  persons  of  German  nativity 
were  still  present,  to  an  appreciable  number,  at  the  date 
of  the  last  census.4 

A  comparison  of  the  two  groups  for  twenty  years  in 
Y orkville,  Racine  County,  a  purely  agricultural  town, 
gives  the  following  results:  In  1850  there  were  in  the 
town  48  Irish-born  and  67  German-born.  The  numbers 
in  1860  were  49  and  75  respectively,  and  in  1870,  40  and 
92.  But  the  census-taker  in  the  latter  year  found  but  6 
Irish  farmers  and  2  farm  laborers,  as  against  23  Ger¬ 
man  farmers  and  13  farm  laborers.  If  no  new  Germans 
entered  the  town  after  1870,  the  gradual  decline  from 
92  to  80  by  1885,  to  53  by  1895,  to  31  by  1905,  and  26 
by  1920,  represents  the  natural  decimation  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  stock  by  death  in  the  course  of  half  a  century.  But 
the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  Irish  population — from 
40  to  17,  then  to  7,  then  4,  and  finally  1 — must  by  con¬ 
trast  signify  the  disappearance  of  these  people  partly  at 
least  through  the  process  of  emigration.  Thus,  while 
the  German  stock  was  replenishing  itself  and  doubtless 
augmenting  largely  through  births  in  this  American 
area,  the  Irish  element  was  apparently  becoming  rela¬ 
tively  less  prominent  decade  by  decade. 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  the  German  families  settled 
in  1870  in  the  farming  town  of  Yorkville  had  only  3 
children  who  were  born  abroad.  The  fact  suggests  that 
these  German  farmers  were  generally  persons  of  rather 
extended  American  experience,  perhaps  sons  of  German 
farmers  who  had  been  living  for  a  number  of  years  in 
other  areas,  like  Milwaukee  County,  perhaps  young 
men  whose  parents  had  lived — possibly  still  lived — in 
cities  like  Racine  and  Milwaukee.  Doubtless  nearly  all 
could  be  accounted  for  by  tracing  in  detail  the  story  of 
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the  original  German  families  of  the  neighborhood — the 
term  “original  families”  meaning  those  who  were  able 
at  an  early  date  to  procure  land  from  Y ankees  ready  to 
move  on,  or  who  by  taking  cheap  swamp  land  and  drain¬ 
ing  it  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  as  farmers. 

It  is  interesting  to  determine,  for  given  periods, 
whether  or  not  immigration  from  abroad  was  taking 
place  and  to  what  extent.  The  year  1870  being  a  some¬ 
what  crucial  date,  particularly  for  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties,  where  wheat-raising  was  by  that  time  sharply  on 
the  decline,  one  would  expect  a  marked  change  to  occur 
in  the  population  about  that  time.  In  part  that  change, 
so  far  as  it  represents  the  intrusion  of  foreign  stocks, 
can  be  studied  statistically  from  the  census  schedules. 
We  cannot  obtain  a  complete  list  of  all  immigrants. 
But,  in  the  case  of  families,  the  age  of  the  last  child 
born  abroad  will  fix  the  date  before  which  they  could 
not  have  come  to  America  or  Wisconsin.  Hence,  by 
noting  all  families  having  children  born  abroad  who  are 
not  more  than  ten  years  old,  we  shall  obtain  the  list  of 
such  families  entering  the  town  within  ten  years — that 
is,  between  1860  and  1870. 

Such  a  study  for  Racine  County  shows  that  a  grand 
total  of  222  families  of  the  sort  was  added  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  that  decade.  A  very  large  number,  42  families, 
were  in  Mount  Pleasant,  and  there  the  main  body  of 
immigrants  was  attached  to  the  city  of  Racine,  although 
living  within  the  boundaries  of  Mount  Pleasant  Town. 
This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  only  7  were  farmers  and 
7  farm  laborers,  while  16  were  day  laborers  and  10 
mechanics.  Denmark  was  the  native  country  of  11, 
Germany  of  17,  Norway  of  5,  Bohemia  6,  Scotland  2, 
and  Wales  1.  Similarly  mixed,  but  of  course  much 
smaller,  lists  pertain  to  the  western  towns  having  vil- 
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lages — Rochester,  Waterford,  and  Burlington.  The 
last-named  had  a  total  of  18,  only  2  of  whom  were 
farmers;  Waterford  had  18,  with  2  farmers  and  8  farm 
laborers.  Rochester  had  3,  of  whom  1  was  a  farmer,  1  a 
farm  laborer,  and  1  without  occupation.  The  other 
towns  were  agricultural,  and  a  different  result  was  to  be 
expected.  Norway  had  received  23  families.  Six  per¬ 
sons  were  described  as  farmers,  11  as  farm  laborers,  2 
as  laborers,  and  4  as  without  occupation.  All  but  three 
were  from  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Dover  out  of 
10  immigrant  families  had  3  farmers,  6  farm  laborers, 
and  1  housekeeper.  Three  of  the  farm  laborers  were 
from  N orway  and  none  of  these  had  any  property.  One 
farmer  was  Scotch.  He  was  worth  $11,800.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  housekeeper  was  worth  $7500.  None  of  the  others 
had  any  property  listed.  Raymond  shows  the  presence 
of  28  new  Danish  families.  Seventeen  of  the  heads 
were  farmers,  with  valuations  ranging  from  $800  to 
$6000,  10  were  farm  laborers,  most  of  them  having  some 
property,  and  1  wagon  maker.  Among  8  German 
family  heads,  2  had  farms,  valued  at  $1500  and  $4800 
respectively,  3  were  day  laborers,  2  farm  laborers,  and  1 
a  domestic.  There  were  also  an  English  carpenter  and 
an  Austrian  shoemaker.  In  Yorkville,  the  5  Danish 
family  heads  were  farmers,  their  valuations  ranging 
from  $700  to  $3000.  Other  nationalities  had  1  each, 
save  England,  which  had  4. 

From  this  survey  it  would  appear  that  in  one  county 
at  least  Danish  settlers  were  more  likely  to  become  farm 
owners  soon  after  arriving  in  the  country  than  were 
immigrants  from  other  lands.  Inasmuch  as  the  period 
of  their  residence  in  America  averaged  no  longer  than 
that  of  the  Germans,  Bohemians,  and  other  foreigners, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  immigrants  from  Denmark 
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were  people  of  more  substance  than  the  others — prob¬ 
ably  farm  owners  in  the  old  country. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Irish  immigrants  were  numeri¬ 
cally  negligible  at  this  period  in  Racine  County,  even 
Mount  Pleasant,  adjoining  the  city  of  Racine,  having 
received  not  a  single  family  with  children  from  the 
Emerald  Isle.  In  fact,  only  3  such  families  were 
caught  by  the  census-taker  in  the  county,  those  of  a 
farm  laborer  in  Waterford,  a  railroad  worker  in  York- 
ville,  and  a  farmer  in  Yorkville,  the  last  having  property 
amounting  to  $1500.  In  contrast  with  the  earlier 
period,  there  were  practically  no  Welsh  immigrants 
either,  3  being  the  total  for  the  county,  as  in  the  case  of 
Irishmen.  Scotland  also  had  3,  as  it  happened,  2  la¬ 
borers,  and  1  farmer  with  a  high  valuation,  $11,800. 
England  showed  a  larger  influence,  having  to  her  credit 
14  of  the  222  families.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
were  mechanics  or  craftsmen. 

The  significant  numbers  were  derived  from  Den¬ 
mark,  as  already  noted,  her  total  for  the  county  being 
51  families;  Bohemia,  which  furnished  48;  Germany 
with  an  aggregate  of  66  or,  counting  1  Austrian,  67. 
From  Norway  came  22.  A  striking  fact  about  the 
Norwegian  settlers  in  Racine  County  during  the  decade 
is  the  contrast  of  economic  status  between  them  and 
their  neighbors  from  Denmark.  The  Norwegians  gave 
us  11  farm  laborers  and  5  day  laborers,  none  of  whom 
had  any  property ;  3  craftsmen  ( 1  shoemaker  and  2  car¬ 
penters),  who  had  from  $300  to  $1100;  and  only  3 
farmers,  one  with  no  property,  the  others  with  property 
valued  at  $800  and  $6700  respectively.  Of  the  51  Dan¬ 
ish  families,  only  9  were  propertyless ;  29  were  farmers 
rated  variously  from  $700  to  $6000;  4  were  farmers  with 
no  property ;  4  laborers  had  property  amounting  to  $500 
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or  more ;  3  farm  laborers  only  were  propertyless  out  of 
11  in  that  class;  the  one  teamster  had  $600,  the  wagon 
maker  $1300. 

The  Germans  appear  to  have  had  little  advantage 
over  the  Norwegians  in  worldly  goods.  Out  of  12  Ger¬ 
man  families  in  Burlington,  only  1,  that  of  a  tailor,  had 
any  property,  his  rating  being  $100.  In  Waterford  3 
out  of  11  German  families  had  property,  2  of  these  be¬ 
ing  laborers,  1  a  hotel  keeper.  Of  4  German  families 
in  Norway,  1,  a  farmer,  had  $2400;  and  of  17  such  fami¬ 
lies  in  Mount  Pleasant,  2  farmers,  1  farm  laborer,  6 
laborers,  and  3  mechanics  had  various  small  amounts  of 
property.  The  best  record  for  Germans  is  in  Cale¬ 
donia,  where  5  farmers  had  from  $925  to  $3600  each,  2 
blacksmiths  $1270  and  $1600  respectively,  and  1  la¬ 
borer  $600.  Only  4  farmers  and  1  laborer  were  proper¬ 
tyless. 

Caledonia  had  the  bulk  of  the  Bohemian  immigrants. 
Most  of  them  were  farmers,  but  it  would  seem  that  their 
status  in  the  Old  World  had  been  less  favorable  than 
that  of  the  Danish  farmers.  For,  among  the  30  Bohe¬ 
mian  families  described  as  farmers,  only  14  were  given 
a  property  rating — $200  to  $4600.  Three  farm  la¬ 
borers  and  4  laborers,  in  addition  to  16  farmers,  were 
without  property.  One  laborer  had  $500.  Of  six  Bo¬ 
hemians  in  Mount  Pleasant,  4 — all  mechanics — had 
from  $200  to  $800,  and  1  with  no  occupation  had  $1000. 
Two  craftsmen  in  Burlington  were  propertyless. 

The  investigation  just  described  makes  it  clear  that 
foreign-born  settlers  did  not  distribute  themselves  even¬ 
ly  over  Racine  County  in  the  decade  1860-70,  but 
“bunched”  in  a  few  localities  or  towns.  Moreover,  the 
massing  was  by  nationalities.  For  example,  the  Bohe¬ 
mians  collected  largely  in  Caledonia,  the  Danes  in  Ray- 
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mond,  and  the  Germans  in  Mount  Pleasant.  The  lat¬ 
ter  town,  however,  as  already  pointed  out,  was  abnormal 
because  of  being  practically  connected  with  the  city  of 
Racine.  The  two  previous  cases  are  doubtless  typical; 
and  it  is  significant  that  in  each  the  new  settlers  were 
racially  identified  with  what  was  an  existing  dominant, 
or  at  least  important,  group.  Caledonia  in  1860  had 
350  Bohemians  in  an  aggregate  of  1137  foreign-born; 
in  1870  it  had  446  out  of  1290  foreign-born  residents. 
Only  the  German  among  foreign  elements  was  larger 
than  the  Bohemian,  and  the  Germans  increased  during 
the  decade  less  than  the  Bohemians.  In  Raymond  the 
Scandinavian  element  (which  there  meant  Danish) 
stood  at  135  in  1860;  in  1870  it  numbered  352.  The 
Danish  was  the  largest  foreign  element  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade,  and  its  increase  was  several  hundred  per 
cent  greater  than  the  German,  which  stood  and  con¬ 
tinued  second  in  importance.  Mount  Pleasant,  though 
strongly  influenced  by  the  city,  nevertheless  illustrates 
the  same  principle.  For  there  the  German  was  the 
strongest  foreign  group  in  1860,  and  it  was  likewise  the 
one  which  grew  most  rapidly  during  the  ten-year  period. 
Norway  was  prevailingly  Scandinavian  in  1860;  it  con¬ 
tinued  so,  attracting  not  Scandinavians  in  general,  but 
almost  exclusively  Norwegians,  like  those  who  consti¬ 
tuted  the  original  settlement. 

Looking  upon  a  community  as  if  it  were  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  we  have  in  these  revelations  another  illustration 
of  the  familiar  biblical  aphorism:  “To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given.”  Where  many  Germans,  Bohemians, 
Danes,  or  Norwegians  are,  thither  will  Germans,  Bo¬ 
hemians,  Danes,  and  Norwegians  gravitate — provided 
people  of  these  races  are  on  the  move,  and  the  places  oc¬ 
cupied  by  brethren  of  the  same  races  afford  opportuni- 
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ties  in  any  sense  equivalent  to  those  which  could  be  en¬ 
joyed  elsewhere.  In  short,  this  study  seems  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  definite  social  “pull”  which  must  be  set 
off  against  economic  advantages  sometimes  assumed  to 
be  the  sole  or  main  cause  of  migration  and  settlement  in 
a  new  land. 

Is  the  obverse  of  the  principle  quoted  above  also  true 
community- wise :  “From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  he  hath”?  Some  facts  appear  to 
point  to  its  truth.  For  example,  the  native  American 
contingent,  other  than  the  Wisconsin-born,  dropped  off 
seriously  between  1860  and  1870  in  the  towns  of  Ray¬ 
mond,  Dover,  Caledonia,  and  Yorkville,  Racine  County. 
During  the  decade  in  question  Raymond  received  immi¬ 
grants  from  other  states  to  the  number  of  5  families  who 
had  children  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Two 
were  farmers,  the  one  from  Massachusetts  by  way  of 
Illinois,  the  other  apparently  direct  from  New  York. 
Each  had  property  valued  at  about  $5000.  Two  were 
farm  laborers,  one  from  Pennsylvania,  the  other  from 
New  York,  and  the  fifth  was  a  blacksmith  from  New 
York.  In  Yorkville  the  native  population  had  been 
augmented  through  a  single  family  from  New  York, 
that  of  a  farmer  rated  at  $5000.  Dover  had  received 
one  farmer,  worth  $6050,  who  was  born  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  but  came  from  Minnesota;  while  Caledonia  had 
added  a  wealthy  New  York  farmer  ($13,000),  and  a 
farmer  from  Ohio  rated  at  $300.  This  accounts  for  all 
towns  in  Racine  County  whose  native  population  born 
outside  of  Wisconsin  was  decreasing,  except  Waterford 
and  Norway,  which  had  received  in  ten  years  no  immi¬ 
grant  American  families. 

Burlington  shows  during  the  decade  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  Americans  born  in  other  states  than  Wiscon- 
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sin.  It  likewise  received  a  rather  generous  addition,  8 
families.  They  were  headed  by  a  woman  from  New 
York,  who  entered  the  state  by  way  of  Indiana,  a  la¬ 
borer  from  New  York,  a  farmer  from  New  Hampshire 
(rated  at  $8300) ,  a  wagon  manufacturer  from  Vermont 
via  Ohio,  a  saloon  keeper  from  Vermont,  a  dentist  from 
New  York,  an  artist  from  Vermont  via  Illinois,  and  a 
railway  station  agent  from  Massachusetts.  In  Mount 
Pleasant,  too,  where  this  American  element  was  grow¬ 
ing,  we  encounter  a  noticeable  addition  of  families  be¬ 
longing  to  the  class  here  considered.  Of  these  there 
were  10,  5  of  them  prominent  farmers  in  1870,  with 
property  ratings  of  $3700,  $4300,  $7700,  $15,000,  and 
$30,000  respectively.  There  were  2  other  farmers  with 
small  properties,  1  farm  laborer  (Kentuckian),  a  sea¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  via  New  York,  and  a  college 
professor  from  New  York.  The  two  largest  farmers 
were  one  from  Vermont,  the  other  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  via  Indiana. 

We  have  left  the  peculiar  case  of  Rochester.  In 
that  town  the  American  element  in  question  was  rela¬ 
tively  small  in  1860 — only  190 — and  it  increased  very 
slightly,  amounting  in  1870  to  208.  The  intruding  new 
families,  however,  amounted  only  to  3 — one  from  New 
York  via  Michigan,  another  from  New  York  via  Maine, 
and  the  third  (principal  of  the  Rochester  Institute) 
from  Ohio  via  Illinois. 

The  towns  of  Kenosha  County  received  during  the 
decade  66  such  foreign-born  families  as  we  have  been 
considering.  That  is  almost  exactly  one-fourth  as 
many  as  had  entered  the  Racine  County  towns  in  the 
same  period.  In  Kenosha  there  were  no  towns  such  as 
Mount  Pleasant,  Caledonia,  and  Raymond,  the  immi¬ 
gration  to  which  together  totaled  135  families,  one  of 
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them — Caledonia — receiving  57  of  these.  The  largest 
number  any  Kenosha  town  had  added  in  ten  years  was 
11,  Somers,  Salem,  and  Wheatland  each  having  that 
record,  while  Brighton  had  a  record  of  9.  The  others 
showed  smaller  returns,  8  for  Pleasant  Prairie,  7  for 
Paris,  6  for  Bristol,  and  3  for  Randall. 

As  to  the  racial  derivation  of  the  new  families,  Ger¬ 
many  was  far  in  the  lead,  having  7  of  those  in  Somers, 
all  of  the  11  in  Wheatland,  1  out  of  7  in  Paris,  8  of  the 
9  in  Brighton,  all  3  of  the  Randall  additions,  all  6  of  the 
Bristol  newcomers,  6  of  the  8  in  Pleasant  Prairie,  and 
5  of  the  11  in  Salem.  The  total  of  German  families  was 
therefore  47,  leaving  only  19  to  be  accounted  for  from 
other  sources.  Of  these,  Paris  had  6,  3  each  of  Welsh 
and  English  origin;  Somers  had  4  English,  Brighton  1, 
Pleasant  Prairie  1,  and  Salem  2.  There  were  also  3 
Danish  families,  1  in  Pleasant  Prairie  and  2  in  Salem; 
and  2  Irish  families  in  Salem. 

According  to  the  principle  of  the  attractive  force  of 
established  social  groups,  the  town  of  Wheatland,  where 
was  the  largest  number  of  Germans  in  1860,  ought  to 
have  drawn  the  largest  proportion  of  its  new  families 
from  that  class  of  immigrants.  We  find  our  principle 
justified,  for  Wheatland  attracted  11  families,  all  Ger¬ 
man.  Brighton  had  the  second  largest  number  of  Ger¬ 
mans  in  1860;  and  Brighton  drew  to  herself  during  the 
following  decade  8  German  families  and  1  English. 
Randall,  likewise,  had  a  preponderance  of  Germans, 
and  her  additions  were  all  German.  Somers  had  more 
Germans  than  English,  and  drew  7  of  the  one  and  4  of 
the  other. 

But  at  this  point  our  test  seems  to  fail;  for  the  town 
of  Paris,  where  was  the  third  largest  German  element 
in  1860,  added  but  a  single  German  family,  while  ad- 
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mitting  3  Welsh  families  and  3  English.  Salem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  test,  should  have  received  a  majority  of 
English  families,  instead  of  which  her  addition  consisted 
of  5  German,  2  Irish,  2  English,  and  2  Danish  families. 
Bristol  had  a  preponderance  of  Irish  foreign-born  in 
1860,  but  by  1870  her  German  element,  which  was  grow¬ 
ing,  nearly  equaled  the  Irish,  which  was  on  the  decline, 
and  all  of  the  families  added  during  the  decade  were 
German.5  There  remains  the  case  of  Pleasant  Prairie, 
where  both  English  and  Irish  foreign-born  exceeded  the 
German  in  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  The 
latter  was  increasing,  while  the  two  former  were  on  the 
decline,  and  the  additions  consisted  of  6  German  fami¬ 
lies,  1  English,  and  1  Danish. 

Occupationally,  16  of  the  new  German  heads  of 
families  were  farmers  of  substantial  properties.  Eight 
others  were  described  as  farmers  but  were  given  no 
financial  rating.  I  presume  this  means  that  they  were 
renters.  Fourteen  are  called  farm  laborers,  2  laborers, 
and  1  a  blacksmith.  The  last  was  a  propertied  man. 
There  were  also  1  plasterer,  1  shoemaker,  and  1  person 
who  had  just  arrived  and  was  not  yet  engaged  in  any 
regular  employment.  Three  of  the  Englishmen  were 
farmers  with  a  rating,  one  having  property  valued  at 
$9999.  Two  were  farmers  without  property,  1  a  farm 
laborer,  1  a  fish  peddler,  and  there  were  also  a  carpenter, 
a  blacksmith,  and  a  shoemaker.  One  Irishman  was  a 
capitalist  (no  occupation),  the  other  a  laborer.  The 
three  Danes  were  all  farm  laborers. 

Turning  to  the  American  side  of  this  type  of  family 
immigration,  we  find  it  was  strong  during  the  decade  in 
the  towns  bordering  the  lake.  The  town  of  Pleasant 
Prairie  had  welcomed  18  such,  14  of  the  heads  being  na- 

5  We  include  as  German  one  family  from  Holland. 
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tives  of  New  York,6  though  3  of  them  had  lived  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  2  in  Michigan,  and  1  in  Ohio.  Two  of  the  others 
were  from  Maine  via  Illinois  and  Ohio  respectively,  a 
third  was  from  Pennsylvania  via  Iowa,  and  the  fourth 
from  Kentucky  via  Illinois.  Just  one-half  of  the  18 
families  were  without  property,  or  nearly  so.  The 
others  had  from  $1560  to  $39,000.  One  owner  of  a 
farm  and  cheese  factory  was  rated  at  $10,000. 

Occupationally,  farm  owners  numbered  9,  farm  la¬ 
borers  2.  There  were  2  other  laborers,  2  carpenters,  a 
time  keeper  in  a  wagon  factory,  a  doctor,  and  a  minister. 
The  doctor  had  a  rating  of  $8500,  the  minister  none  at 
all. 

Like  Pleasant  Prairie,  Somers,  the  other  lake-shore 
town,  showed  a  marked  infiltration  of  American-born 
families,  the  number  being  11.  Seven  of  the  heads  were 
born  in  New  York,  though  4  of  the  7  had  lived  in  other 
states.  The  others  were  from  Connecticut  via  Michi¬ 
gan,  Pennsylvania  via  Illinois,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  via 
Illinois,  and  Wales  via  New  York.7  Only  3  of  the  11 
were  farmers  with  property;  2  others  are  classed  as 
farmers  and  1  as  a  farm  laborer.  There  were  2  mer¬ 
chants,  1  cheese  maker,  rated  at  $3400,  a  steamboat 
clerk,  and  a  lumber  yard  clerk. 

West  of  the  lake-shore  towns  were  very  few  newly 
arrived  American  settlers  save  in  Salem,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  7.  Five  of  these  are  classed  as  farmers,  though 
the  low  rating  of  3  indicates  they  were  probably  renters. 
There  were  besides  these  1  farm  laborer  and  1  painter. 
Four  of  the  7  were  natives  of  New  York,  1  of  Illinois,  1 

6  If  we  count  as  such  one  Irishman  who  had  lived  at  least  six¬ 
teen  years  in  New  York. 

7  The  head  of  the  family  was  born  in  Wales,  but  his  children, 
the  oldest  of  whom  was  twenty  and  the  youngest  seven,  were  born 
in  New  York.  The  family  is  therefore  listed  as  from  that  state. 
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of  Michigan,  and  1  of  Pennsylvania.  Randall  had  3  such 
American  families,  1  hailing  from  New  Jersey  via  Illi¬ 
nois,  1  from  New  York  by  the  same  route,  and  a  third 
direct  from  the  Empire  State.  All  were  farmers,  2 
with  properties  exceeding  $5000  in  value.  Paris  had 
received  a  single  family,  a  farmer  from  Iowa  who  was  a 
native  of  Vermont.  Neither  Wheatland  nor  Brighton 
had  a  single  new  American  family  in  the  ten  years,  so 
far  as  our  canvass  of  families  with  children  born  out  of 
Wisconsin  reveals. 

We  have  left  the  town  of  Bristol,  adjoining  Pleas¬ 
ant  Prairie  on  the  west.  That  town  had  received  18 
families,  half  of  the  heads  being  natives  of  New  York,  2 
of  Connecticut,  1  of  Massachusetts,  2  of  Ohio,  and  1  of 
Illinois.  There  were  in  addition  a  Georgian  and  2  who 
might  have  been  classed  as  English-speaking  foreigners, 
though  a  large  part  of  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  N ew 
York  and  Illinois  respectively,  where  their  families  were 
partly  reared.  Eight  of  the  18  were  farmers  of  consid¬ 
erable  substance,  1  a  farm  laborer,  2  merchants,  2  black¬ 
smiths,  and  1  wagon  maker,  a  carpenter,  a  school 
teacher,  and  a  housekeeper.  The  highest  rating  among 
them  was  $11,000,  that  of  one  of  the  farmers. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  influx  of 
American  farm  families  at  just  this  time,  one  explana¬ 
tion,  which  applies  to  Kenosha  County  particularly,  is 
the  transition  during  the  later  1860’s  from  wheat  farm¬ 
ing  to  cheese  and  butter  dairying.  The  change  had 
gone  furthest  in  Pleasant  Prairie,  but  the  towns  of 
Somers,  Bristol,  and  Salem  had  likewise  been  consider¬ 
ably  affected  by  it.  In  Pleasant  Prairie  cheese  dairy¬ 
ing  in  1867  was  carried  on  by  twenty-one  farmers  who 
had  an  aggregate  of  840  cows.  Some  of  the  herds  num- 
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bered  as  high  as  100.8  That  shift  in  the  agricultural 
organization  attracted  dairy  farmers,  especially  from 
New  York  State,  who  bought  the  holdings  of  wheat 
farmers  bent  on  going  to  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  or 
Nebraska.9 

A  probable  explanation  of  the  very  large  influx  of 
Bohemian  farmers  into  Caledonia,  Racine  County,  is 
found  in  the  heavy  emigration  of  acclimatized  Bohemian 
families  from  that  town  to  the  West,  especially  Nebras¬ 
ka,  where  excellent  prairie  lands  could  be  had  near  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  practically  at  government 
prices.10  The  emigrants  would  tend  to  be  replaced  by 
immigrants  of  the  same  stock.  It  may  well  be,  also, 
that  the  older  Danish  families  of  Raymond  were  remov¬ 
ing  to  some  extent  into  Minnesota,  thus  making  room 
for  the  new  farm  families  noted  as  entering  that  town 
from  Denmark  in  this  decade.  However,  the  number 
of  farms  in  Raymond  had  increased  during  the  decade 
from  175  to  246,  which  may  of  itself  explain  the  result. 
In  the  other  towns  noted  the  numbers  actually  de¬ 
creased. 

The  abnormality  of  Milwaukee  County,  due  to  the 
urban  development  influencing  rural  life  there,  makes  a 
study  of  that  area  from  our  present  viewpoint  compara¬ 
tively  fruitless.  Ozaukee,  however,  furnishes  results  of 
real  value.  In  these  the  first  point  to  challenge  atten¬ 
tion  is  that  the  seven  towns  of  that  county  received 
during  the  decade  foreign-born  families  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate  number  of  133,  which  was  twice  as  many  as  entered 

8  Racine  Advocate,  June  27,  1868. 

9  On  the  subject  of  dairy  development  in  the  state,  see  the 
author’s  History  of  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin,  especially  p.  151  and 
152  for  Kenosha  beginnings. 

10  See  Ferdinand  F.  Doubrava,  “Experiences  of  a  Bohemian 
Emigrant  Family,”  Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  viii,  393-406. 
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the  county  of  Kenosha  in  the  same  period  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  number  which  entered  Racine  County  not¬ 
withstanding  its  three  exceptional  towns— Caledonia, 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  Raymond.  Of  Ozaukee’s  new 
families  the  majority  of  the  heads  were  farmers  or  farm 
laborers.  However,  35  were  engaged  in  occupations 
which  show  they  were  connected  with  the  villages.  Ce- 
darburg  out  of  33  families  had  14  which  obviously  made 
their  livings  in  the  village  as  laborers  and  craftsmen,  and 
19  who  were  farmers  and  farm  laborers;  Mequon  had  2 
out  of  27,  Port  Washington  had  7  villagers  out  of  12 
additions;  Saukville  5  out  of  13;  Grafton  6  out  of  21; 
Fredonia  1  out  of  7,  and  Belgium  1  out  of  10.  From 
this  it  is  obvious,  first,  that  the  county  was  still  attractive 
to  foreigners  for  its  agricultural  opportunities  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  either  that  these  opportunities  were  so  uniformly 
distributed  as  to  render  the  selection  of  a  distinct  local¬ 
ity  in  the  county  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference, 
or  else  that  the  combined  economic  and  social  attractions 
( taking  into  account  the  immigrating  groups  influenced 
thereby)  exerted  about  the  same  force  everywhere. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  when  we  consider 
separately  those  who  became  owners  of  valuable  farms 
and  those  who  were  farm  laborers  or  renters  (i.e. 
farmers  rated  at  about  $100).  The  first  of  the  two 
types  would  be  the  permanent  accessions  to  the  rural 
communities  concerned.  Hence,  when  we  find  that 
Cedarburg,  Belgium,  and  Grafton  each  received  8  of 
these,  Mequon  and  Saukville  6,  Fredonia  5,  and  Port 
Washington  4,  the  figures  are  impressive  for  the  reason 
suggested. 

There  were  only  a  few  renters,  not  more  than  four 
or  five  all  told.  The  farm  laborers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  a  considerable  group  of  these  family  immigrants. 
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numbering  for  the  entire  county  29.  Most  of  them  had 
some  property,  one  as  high  as  $1200,  which  suggests 
they  were  saving  for  the  purpose  of  buying  farms.  The 
typical  farm  laborer  was  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  though  a  certain  proportion  were  over  forty  and 
a  few  as  old  as  fifty  years. 

All  of  the  families  settled  in  Belgium,  the  community 
which  had  most  of  the  original  Luxemburgers,  were 
Luxemburgers.  Others  of  the  same  derivation  had 
gone  to  Fredonia  and  Port  Washington,  where  also 
Luxemburgers  had  settled.  Prussians,  Bavarians,  a 
Darmstadter,  and  a  Saxon  family  made  up  all  but  one 
of  the  Saukville  contingent;  Fredonia  had  Prussians 
and  a  Saxon  aside  from  Luxemburgers;  Grafton,  Me- 
quon,  and  Cedarburg  nearly  all  Prussians,  with  scatter¬ 
ing  Saxons,  Mecklenburgers,  a  Hanoverian,  an  Aus¬ 
trian,  and  a  Canadian.  The  last  named  was  one  of 
three  non-Germans  in  the  Ozaukee  County  list  of  recent 
immigrants,  the  others  being  a  Norwegian  sailor  and  a 
Canadian  farmer.  The  county  ran  true  to  type;  as  an 
almost  exclusively  German  community  it  attracted  from 
among  foreign  immigrating  groups  virtually  only  Ger¬ 
mans.  Did  it  attract  Americans  also?  Yes,  there 
was  one  in  Cedarburg,  a  farmer  named  Timothy 
Dutcher,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York  and  had  a 
daughter  Esther,  aged  seven,  born  in  Michigan.  So 
far  as  could  be  found,  in  a  rapid  examination  of  the 
census  sheets,  he  was  the  only  American  intruder  into 
this  German  county  during  the  ten-year  period  under 
review. 

A  query  is  suggested  by  the  peculiar  distribution  of 
farm  laborers  in  Ozaukee  County.  Our  survey  shows 
the  presence  of  12  families  of  that  class  in  Mequon,  9  in 
Cedarburg,  and  6  in  Grafton.  Saukville  had  only  L 
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and  Port  Washington  1.  Fredonia  and  Belgium  had 
none.  In  terms  of  geography,  that  means  the  south 
half  of  the  county  was  employing  all  but  2  of  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  contingent  of  29.  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  character  of  the  farms,  especially  their  size  and 
productiveness. 

In  the  first  point  the  difference  is  not  material.  The 
southern  towns  had,  indeed,  a  slightly  greater  proportion 
of  large-size  farms,  from  100  to  174  acres,  but  the  actual 
number  of  such  farms  was  at  least  as  great  in  the  north¬ 
ern  towns  as  in  the  southern.  When  it  comes  to  pro¬ 
duction  value,  however,  the  differential  is  marked  in  the 
south’s  favor.  For  example,  Cedarburg  had  only  1 
farm  producing  under  $200,  Grafton  1,  and  Mequon  7, 
the  three  towns  together  in  1870  counting  883  farms. 
By  contrast  the  four  northern  towns  had  17 4  such  low 
production  records  out  of  940  farms.  In  the  next  class, 
producing  from  $200  to  $399,  the  north  also  led  by  a 
wide  margin,  395  farms  falling  in  that  class  while  the 
three  southern  towns  are  represented  by  260.  When 
we  pass  to  the  class  of  better  farm  incomes,  $400  to 
$599  and  $600  to  $999,  the  case  is  reversed.  In  the 
first  of  these  two  classes  the  three  southern  towns  had 
294  farms,  the  four  northern  ones  247;  in  the  second, 
260  and  178  respectively.  This  proves  that  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  county  was  still,  in  1870,  only  partly 
developed  agriculturally  as  contrasted  with  the  south; 
and  we  see  from  this  also  that  farm  labor  seeks  the 
region  of  agricultural  prosperity,  where  the  farm  in¬ 
comes  are  such  as  to  justify  the  employment  of  labor 
additional  to  that  furnished  by  the  family. 

Herein  we  have  one  economic  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  noted  in  Bacine  and  Kenosha  counties, 
where  foreign-born  families  intruded  into  communities 
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almost  wholly  Yankee  in  origin,  or  foreigners  of  one 
linguistic  and  racial  stock  mingled  with  established 
families  representing  other  traditions.  The  foreign-born 
families  which  brought  money,  like  those  Danes  who 
had  sold  farms  at  home  before  emigrating — due  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  disturbing  results  of  the  war  of  1864  with 
Prussia — could  settle  where  they  pleased,  and  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  buy  farms  in  neighborhoods  firmly  held  by 
their  fellow  countrymen.  But  the  Danish,  or  Norwe¬ 
gian,  or  German  farm  hand  had  to  go  where  he  could 
find  work,  which  more  often  than  not  was  on  the  farms 
of  Yankees,  Englishmen,  or  Irishmen.  Once  estab¬ 
lished  with  an  English-speaking  family,  such  farm  la¬ 
borers  learned  the  language,  adopted  the  manners  and 
points  of  view — including  the  politics — of  their  em¬ 
ployers,  and  in  a  few  years’  time  might  be  settled  among 
them  on  farms  of  their  own.  The  foreign-born  farm 
hand  or  renter,  in  a  word,  was  a  dynamic  element  calcu¬ 
lated  to  help  largely  in  reshaping  the  life  of  many  local 
communities.11 

In  the  ten-year  period  1895  to  1905,  which  is  at  the 

11  This  has  been  true  down  to  the  present  time.  “The  incoming 
tenants,”  says  a  local  writer  of  Kenosha  County,  speaking  of  the 
changes  which  occurred  between  1890  and  1920,  “were  almost  with¬ 
out  exception)  Germans.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  Germans  had  come 
from  the  Fatherland  a  few  years  previously  and  worked  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  or  Chicago  for  a  time.  They  became  first,  farm  laborers, 
then  tenants,  and  now  comprise  the  majority  of  landowners.” 
Olive  M.  Hope.  Report  (MS)  on  local  history  of  Salem.  A 
Kenosha  County  writer  of  1889  says  practically  the  same  thing: 
“First  they  worked  out,  then  they  rented  farms,  and  then  they 
bought  farms  mostly  of  Americans  who  went  farther  west.  .  .  . 
We  can  be  sure  that  the  second  generation  of  the  Germans,  any¬ 
way  the  Protestants,  will  be  assimilated  to  Americans  in  language, 
institutions  and  customs  and  by  intermarriages  [so]  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  [between]  a  Yankee  and  a  German  boy  cannot  be  seen.” 
George  Kroncke  von  Ahn.  MS  in  Roeseler  Collection,  Wisconsin 
Historical  Library. 
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distance  of  a  full  generation  from  the  epoch  just  con¬ 
sidered,  important  changes  occurred  in  the  two  types 
of  immigration,  from  foreign  lands  and  from  other 
American  states.  In  Ozaukee  County  two  towns,  Graf¬ 
ton  and  Saukville,  had  no  additions  of  families  which 
could  be  identified  as  having  arrived  within  ten  years. 
Belgium  and  Mequon  each  had  1,  Port  Washington  and 
Fredonia  2.  Cedarburg,  the  remaining  town  of  that 
county,  had  8,  all  German;  6  of  these  owned  farms,  1 
rented  a  farm,  and  1  rented  a  house.  Practically,  it 
may  be  said,  there  was  no  important  change  taking 
place  in  Ozaukee’s  rural  population  from  immigration 
sources. 

Two  of  Racine  County’s  towns  were  also  without 
additions,  Burlington  and  Dover.  Raymond,  Water¬ 
ford,  and  Norway  had  but  1  each,  Rochester  and  York- 
ville  2.  Thus  seven  of  the  nine  towns  had  remained  sta¬ 
tic  in  this  respect.  Caledonia  had  received  13  additions, 
2  of  which  were  American  families,  those  of  a  minister 
and  a  contractor.  Of  the  other  11,  2  a  German  and 
a  Bohemian— owned  farms,  a  Dutchman  and  4  Danes 
rented  farms,  3  Bohemians  rented  houses,  and  1  Ger¬ 
man  owned  his  house.  Mount  Pleasant  also  had  2 
American  additions,  one  of  whom  owned  a  farm,  the 
other  renting  a  house.  There  were  besides  7  Germans, 
9  Danes,  and  1  Norwegian.  Only  1  German  and  1 

Dane  owned  farms. 

Kenosha  County  shows  rather  more  immigration 
than  the  other  two.  WFeatland  had  none;  all  other 
towns  save  Paris  had  more  than  one  family.  Somers  had 
15,  Salem  17,  Pleasant  Prairie  13,  Bristol  9,  Brighton 
and  Randall  each  5.  But  in  Pleasant  Prairie  was 
no  farmer  among  the  8  foreign  families  and  the  5 
American;  in  Somers  2  owned  farms  and  3  rented 
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farms;  in  Salem  none  were  farm  owners,  but  6  were 
renters;  in  Bristol  1  Dutchman  out  of  4  foreigners  and  1 
American  out  of  5  owned  farms ;  in  Randall  were  2  farm 
owners,  a  German  and  a  Dane ;  in  Brighton  none. 

The  conclusion  which  must  be  deduced  from  the 
above  summary  is  that  agricultural  conditions  in  all 
three  counties  had  attained  by  the  end  of  last  century  a 
large  measure  of  stability.  New  farms  were  not  being 
created  at  that  time.  In  fact,  for  twenty-five  years 
consolidations  had  been  taking  place  which  materially 
reduced  the  number  of  farms  in  most  of  the  towns  con¬ 
cerned.  In  Ozaukee  County  there  were  in  1905  but  83 
per  cent  of  the  number  in  1880,  showing  a  decrease  of 
17  per  cent.  Of  the  purchasers  of  farms  sold  in  Fre- 
donia  between  1880  and  1910,  a  large  proportion  were 
“neighbors”  and  some  are  described  as  owning  “land 
adjoining.”  The  aggregate  number  of  buyers  was  7 
per  cent  less  than  the  number  of  sellers,  which  also  re¬ 
veals  the  process  of  farm  enlargement.  A  similar  ten¬ 
dency  is  noticed  in  the  other  towns  of  that  county.12 
Kenosha  had  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  total  number  of 
farms,  while  Racine  had  lost  only  3  per  cent.  Here  is 
another  contrast  between  the  wooded  and  open  counties. 
The  pioneer  farms  of  Ozaukee  County  were  not  of 
economical  size  for  dairying,  many  consisting  of  only 
forty  acres.  IVhen  that  industry  came  in,  the  tendency 
to  increase  the  acreage  became  marked,  just  as  forty 
years  earlier  the  same  tendency  was  pronounced  in  the 
agricultural  sections  of  western  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont.13  In  the  southern  counties,  where  a  compara¬ 
tively  large-scale  cultivation  had  been  in  vogue  from 
the  beginning  in  open-land  wheat  culture,  the  farms 

12  Reports  of  teachers  on  the  local  history  of  the  towns. 

13  See  Schafer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin,  61-63. 
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were  in  most  cases  large  enough  also  for  the  livestock 
economy  which  followed;  and,  in  fact,  for  a  time  the 
process  was  one  of  reducing  farm  areas.  The  necessary 
readjustments  had  been  practically  made  between  the 
years  1870  and  1890,  so  that  the  evidence  of  permanence 
in  farms  which  is  revealed  in  the  canvass  of  immigrants 
in  the  ten  years  1895  to  1905  should  occasion  no  sur¬ 
prise.  Most  transfers  were  due  to  the  death  or  retire¬ 
ment  of  former  owners.  A  few  farmers  were  selling 
out  to  go  to  the  city  for  work  or  business.  The  pur¬ 
chasers  were  prevailingly  local  people — “neighbors”  or 
“sons  of  neighbors” — though  a  few  foreigners  also  were 
among  them,  doubtless  such  as  had  been  renters  for 
some  years. 

Some  light  on  the  subject  of  renters  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  1905  state  census.  It  shows,  as  one  would 
expect,  a  heavier  proportion  of  owners  among  the  farm 
operators  of  Ozaukee  County  than  among  those  in  the 
two  southern  counties.  According  to  our  count,  only 
153  farms  out  of  the  1599  in  Ozaukee  County,  or  less 
than  10  per  cent,  were  in  renters’  hands,  and  63  of  those 
were  in  the  town  of  Mequon.  Port  Washington  had 
21,  Grafton  19,  and  Cedarburg  18.  The  other  three 
towns  had  7,  11,  and  14  respectively.  In  Racine  the 
per  cent  was  22.5 ;  in  Kenosha,  26.8. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  definite  correlation  be¬ 
tween  rented  farms  and  recent  immigrants.  In  Keno¬ 
sha  County,  Wheatland  had  two  farms  rented  and  no 
recently  arrived  families  were  credited  to  that  town. 
Somers,  Randall,  Pleasant  Prairie,  Paris,  and  Bristol 
each  had  a  high  proportion  of  rented  farms.  In  all  of 
these  save  Paris  several  families  had  moved  in  during 
the  preceding  decade  and  some  of  these,  as  already 
pointed  out,  have  been  identified  as  renters  of  farms. 
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But  the  newly  arrived  renters  fail  to  account  for  the 
ascertained  proportion  of  rented  farms,  many  of  which 
probably  were  in  the  hands  of  sons  of  retired  farmers. 

The  case  of  Ozaukee  County,  where  the  number  of 
rented  farms  in  1905  amounted  to  153,  while  the  aggre¬ 
gate  number  of  intruding  families  was  only  14,  serves 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  not  the  new  families  who 
constituted  the  principal  body  of  renters. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


RECENT  IMMIGRATION 
COMPARISON  of  the  population  tables  for  the 


two  last  censuses  therein  summarized — 1905  and 
1920 — reveals  certain  facts  of  great  significance  in 
the  recent  social  history  of  our  area.  The  first  is  the 
presence  of  new  types  of  foreign  population,  types 
which  contrast  the  recent  arrivals  with  the  German, 
Irish,  British,  and  Scandinavian  immigrations  of  the 
earlier  period.  The  column  in  our  town  population  ta¬ 
bles  (Appendix)  headed  “other  lands”  supplies  the  in¬ 
dex  to  this  change.  It  shows  that  in  the  county  of 
Ozaukee,  for  example,  every  town  but  one  had  a  slightly 
larger  representation  under  that  rubric  in  1920  than  in 
1905.  In  Kenosha  County  all  towns  showed  not  only 
larger  totals  but  a  surprisingly  larger  aggregate  of  such 
unclassified  immigrants.  Two  of  the  nine  towns  in  Ra¬ 
cine  County  had  smaller  totals,  the  other  seven  had 
larger;  while  two  of  the  towns,  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Caledonia,  showed  very  large  numbers  from  other  lands. 

As  regards  the  derivation  of  the  new  groups,  a  spe¬ 
cial  school  census  executed  recently  at  the  instance  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  through  the 
agency  of  the  county  superintendents,  teachers,  pupils, 
and  parents  enables  us  to  speak  with  some  confidence.1 

1  Blanks  were  printed  by  the  Society  after  consultation  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  These  were  then  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  teachers  by  their  county  superintendents.  Teachers, 
pupils,  and  parents  cooperated  in  preparing  the  reports.  Some 
teachers  went  to  the  trouble  of  mimeographing  special  directions  to 
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From  Racine  County  returns  representing  60  per 
cent  of  all  the  schools  are  in  hand,  and  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  from  these  to  show  the  situation  socially  for  each 
of  the  towns  as  influenced  by  recent  immigration.  This 
census  also  enables  one  to  determine  the  present  facts 
about  intermarriages  between  Americans  and  foreigners 
and  among  the  foreign  groups. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  concise  review  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  these  returns  have  been  canvassed,  because  it 
quickly  became  evident  that  a  sharp  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  those  rural  towns  which  lie  along  the 
lake  shore  and  those  which  occupy  the  hinterland.  As 
regards  the  first,  it  is  clear  from  a  casual  inspection  of 
the  reports  that  they  contain  today  not  merely  more 
foreigners  in  proportion  to  total  population  than  the 
towns  remote  from  the  water  front,  but  also  that  among 
their  foreign  elements  they  have  the  bulk  of  all  the  new 
foreign  groups  in  the  county.  For  example,  the  town 
of  Mount  Pleasant  supplied  reports  from  fourteen 
schools  representing  310  families.  A  clear  majority  of 
the  heads  of  these  families — to  be  exact,  162  out  of  310 
— were  of  foreign  birth  and  in  58  cases  they  belonged  to 
the  new  groups  of  foreigners,  like  Russians,  Lithuan¬ 
ians,  Poles,  Italians,  instead  of  to  the  familiar  German, 
Scandinavian,  Irish,  or  Welsh. 

But  it  will  be  instructive  to  examine  the  Mount 
Pleasant  returns  more  in  detail,  since  the  analysis  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  great  majority  of  the  new  foreigners  are 
domiciled  in  a  single  one  of  the  fourteen  school  dis¬ 
tricts — the  district  of  Lakeside.  In  that  area,  out  of  58 
families  44  have  foreign-born  heads,  and  of  those  41  are 


parents  for  giving  the  information  desired.  The  Society  is  under 
obligations  to  all  who  contributed  to  the  result. 
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of  the  new  immigration;  namely,  23  Hungarians,  15 
Italians,  2  Poles,  and  1  Greek. 

Now  it  transpires  that  the  Lakeside  school  district 
cares  for  the  children  in  a  suburb  of  Racine — practically 
a  part  of  the  city  itself,  though  not  formally  included 
within  the  corporate  limits.  The  people  living  there 
who  patronize  the  school  are  not  farmers  at  all.  They 
are  mainly  laborers,  some  skilled,  some  common,  and 
they  work  for  the  most  part  in  an  iron  foundry.  Their 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  kitchen 
gardens,  which  most  of  them  are  able  to  maintain  on  the 
ample  house  lots  of  this  suburb.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  we  have  in  this  case  no  rural  life  problem,  but  mere¬ 
ly  an  illustration  of  the  social  complexities  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  centers.2 

In  Pleasant  Prairie  and  Somers  combined,  towns 
which  occupy  the  lake  front  in  Kenosha  County,  eight¬ 
een  rural  schools  reporting  represent  an  aggregate  of 
106  foreign-born  heads  out  of  a  total  of  238  such  heads 
in  sixty-seven  schools  of  that  county.  In  other  words, 
44  per  cent  of  all  the  foreign  heads  of  families  repre¬ 
sented  in  82  per  cent  of  Kenosha  County’s  rural  schools 
are  domiciled  in  these  two  lake  towns.  Some  of  the 
other  six  towns  have  populations  which  are  predomi¬ 
nantly  of  foreign  stock,  but  not  of  foreign  birth.  The 
recent  arrivals  from  abroad  are  to  some  extent  massed 
at  the  lake  front,  even  when  we  consider  only  the  area 
outside  the  cities.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
two-thirds  of  all  the  new  foreigners — Russians,  Poles, 
Italians,  Hungarians,  etc. — are  to  be  found  in  those  two 
towns. 

Like  those  in  Lakeside,  most  of  the  Kenosha  out- 

2  Information  supplied  by  Dwight  Mcl.  Warner,  principal  of 
the  Lakeside  School. 
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landers  are  engaged  in  city  work  rather  than  in  work 
on  the  farms.  However,  some  are  laborers  on  the  truck 
farms,  where  onions,  beets,  and  cabbages  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  crops ;  a  few  are  renters  of  trucking  land  which  they 
work  on  their  own  account,  and  occasionally  one  be¬ 
comes  the  owner  of  such  land.3 

The  town  of  Caledonia  in  Racine  County  has  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  proportion  of  foreign-born,  for  rea¬ 
sons  similar  to  those  just  given.  But  when  we  analyze 
the  returns  from  the  more  normally  agricultural  towns, 
like  Raymond  or  Norway,  we  find  that  the  old  social 
patterns  of  1860  and  1870  are  pretty  nearly  reproduced 
in  the  results.  For  example,  of  49  family  heads  in  four 
school  districts  of  Raymond,  33  were  native-born  and 
the  rest  with  one  exception  were  of  the  familiar  foreign 
stocks — German,  Scandinavian,  and  Bohemian.  That 
town  is  prevailingly  Danish  in  origin,  as  the  descent  line 
of  the  native  heads  of  families  will  show,  just  as  the  town 
of  Norway  is  Norwegian  in  origin.  In  both  towns  the 
price  of  farm  lands  and  the  devotion  to  farm  labor  of 
the  existing  families  have  restricted  the  intrusion  of 
newcomers,  even  those  of  their  own  stock,  while  prac¬ 
tically  none  but  easily  assimilable  foreigners  have  en¬ 
tered  their  communities. 

The  most  common  foreign  additions  in  both  the 
southern  counties  are  the  Germans,  of  whom  every  one 
of  the  towns  has  received  a  few.  As  in  the  earlier  time, 
they  come  for  the  purpose  of  farming,  and  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  begin  by  renting  or  even  working  as  farm  hands 
until  a  purchase  of  farm  lands  becomes  practicable. 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  pursue  a  similar 

3  Information  supplied  by  M.  Oveda  Crane,  teacher  in  the 
Lamb  School. 
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course.  No  Irish,  practically,  are  coming  to  the  rural 
towns  now. 

In  Ozaukee  County  strictly  rural  school  reports 
representing  all  seven  towns  to  the  number  of  175  fami¬ 
lies  revealed  the  presence  of  162  native-born  and  13 
foreign-born  heads.  Ten  of  the  latter  were  German, 
one  was  a  Dutchman  (who  would  be  considered  about 
the  same) ,  one  a  Pole,  and  one  a  Russian.  These  facts 
emphasize  what  has  been  said  about  the  process  of 
Americanization  of  this  once  foreign  community  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  “foreignization”  of  the  once  purely 
American  counties  to  the  south.  They  also  show  that 
the  new  classes  of  immigrants,  which  have  been  at¬ 
tracted  in  large  numbers  to  the  industrial  centers  of  our 
state,  have  thus  far  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon 
the  social  character  of  this  prevailingly  agricultural 
county. 

Correspondents  in  several  of  the  towns  of  these 
counties  refer  to  the  new  types  of  foreigners  whom  we 
have  just  discussed.  They  have  evidently  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  of  their  presence  in  the  cities  and  fac¬ 
tory  towns.  No  doubt  a  slight  shift  in  either  agricul¬ 
tural  or  labor  conditions  may  at  any  time  bring  them 
trooping  to  the  farms,  thus  modifying  the  social  life  of 
the  rural  communities  in  a  way  to  make  them  corre¬ 
spond  more  closely  to  the  urban  social  complex,  as  is  al¬ 
ready  the  case  in  most  of  Milwaukee  County  and  along 
the  lake  front  to  the  south.  But  up  to  the  present  time 
it  does  not  appear  that  rural  society  outside  of  those 
areas  is  very  much  more  complicated  than  it  was  forty 
years  ago. 

Life  indeed  has  become  more  intense  for  other  rea¬ 
sons:  good  roads  and  the  ubiquitous  auto  alone  would 
produce  a  virtual  revolution  in  the  social  life  of  rural 
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people.  When  we  add  the  fact,  testified  to  by  local 
writers  in  these  counties,  that  the  movement  to  the  fac¬ 
tories  on  the  part  of  the  young  people  who  still  live  on 
the  home  farms  is  in  places  very  strong;  that  city  people 
in  ever  increasing  numbers  are  buying  homes  in  the 
country  and  mingling  with  the  farmers  socially;  that 
recreational  opportunities  are  now  sought  largely  in 
the  towns  and  villages  instead  of  in  the  country  itself, 
we  have  a  picture  of  rural  life  contrasting  violently 
with  that  of  an  earlier  time. 

The  changes  indicated  have  brought  others  in  their 
train.  Some  of  our  local  correspondents  report  half 
the  homes  in  their  neighborhoods  supplied  with  furnace 
heat,  flowing  water,  bathroom,  electric  light,  and  the 
radio.  Practically  all  farmers  have  automobiles,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  trucks  for  hauling.  Common  schools  are  more 
adequate  than  formerly,  and  virtually  all  children  can 
attend  high  school  from  their  homes.  Some  of  the 
rural  churches  have  been  closed  because  the  auto  enables 
farmers  to  attend  services  in  town  or  city;  others,  be¬ 
cause  a  change  in  the  population  elements  has  left  cer¬ 
tain  churches  without  constituents. 

The  tendency  in  these  counties  has  been  to  produce  a 
marked  blending  of  the  social  life  of  country  and  town. 
This,  also,  is  bound  to  bring  about  a  population  change, 
the  nature  of  which  it  is  too  early  in  the  process  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  Perhaps  we  may  anticipate  as  one  effect  an  in¬ 
crease  in  tenancy,  with  more  farm  owners  retired  but 
residing  on  their  farms  and  living  a  leisurely  life  de¬ 
voted  in  part  to  travel  and  to  books.  The  number  of 
good  farm  libraries  reported  to  exist  throughout  the 
lake-shore  counties  is  one  of  the  surprises  to  those  famil¬ 
iar  with  conditions  half  a  century  ago.  But  doubtless 
an  increasing  number  of  practical  farmers  who  are  mak- 
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ing  their  livings  by  actually  operating  farms  will  ap¬ 
proximate  the  type  of  life  just  described,  as  many  do 
already.  With  the  modern  conveniences  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  well-trained  skillful  farmer  should  be  more 
enslaved  by  his  work  than  the  professional  man  or  the 
man  of  business.  The  use  he  makes  of  such  time  as  he 
can  save  depends  upon  his  tastes,  and  these  in  turn  will 
depend  upon  his  general  education,  which  is  becoming 
much  broader  than  formerly. 

“The  farm  home  of  tomorrow,”  says  a  young  writer4 
who  lives  in  one  of  the  four  counties,  “will  be  a  modern 
up-to-date  city  residence  placed  in  the  pure,  wholesome 
air  of  the  country,  with  the  city  brought  to  its  back  door 
by  auto,  bus,  train  and  truck  and — perhaps — airplane.” 


4  M.  Oveda  Crane. 
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In  addition  to  this,  499  persons  were  listed  as  being  inmates  or  attendants  in  almshouse  and  county  asylum. 
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Fig.  1.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Brighton 
Kenosha  County 
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Fig.  2.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Brighton,  Kenosha 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  3.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Bristol 
Kenosha  County 
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Fig.  4.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Bristol,  Kenosha 

County 


Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  5.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Parts 
Kenosha  County 
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Fig.  6.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Paris,  Kenosha 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  7.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Pleasant  Prairie 

Kenosha  County 
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Fig.  8  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Pleasant  Prairie 
Kenosha  County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  9.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Randall 
Kenosha  County 
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Fig.  10.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Randall,  Kenosha 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  11.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Salem 
Kenosha  County 
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Fig.  12.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Salem,  Kenosha 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 
F  Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  13.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Somers 
Kenosha  County 
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Fig.  14.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Somers,  Kenosha 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Pig.  15.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Wheatland 
Kenosha  County 
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Fig.  16.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Wheatland,  Kenosha 

County 


Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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1842-45 


Fig.  17.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Franklin 
Milwaukee  County 
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Fig.  18.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Franklin 
Milwaukee  County 


Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  19.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Granville 
Milwaukee  County 
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Fig.  20.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Granville 
Milwaukee  County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  21.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Greenfield 
Milwaukee  County 
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Fig.  22.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Greenfield 
Milwaukee  County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  23.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Lake 
Milwaukee  County 
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Fig.  24.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Lake,  Milwaukee 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 
1  Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  25.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Milwaukee 
Milwaukee  County 
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Fig.  26.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Milwaukee 
Milwaukee  County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  27.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Oak  Creek 
Milwaukee  County 
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Fig.  28.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Oak  Creek 
Milwaukee  County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  29.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Wauwatosa 
Milwaukee  County 
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Fig.  30.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Wauwatosa 
Milwaukee  County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  31.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Belgium 
Ozaukee  County 
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Fig.  32.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Belgium,  Ozaukee 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  34.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Cedarburg,  Ozaukee 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  35.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Fredonia 
Ozaukee  County 
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Fig.  36.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Fredonia,  Ozaukee 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 
1  Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  37.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Grafton 
Ozaukee  County 
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Fig.  38.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Grafton,  Ozaukee 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  39.  Land  Entries,,  Town  of  Mequon 
Ozaukee  County 
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Fig.  40.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Mequon,  Ozaukee 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  41.  Land  Entries,,  Town  of  Port 
Washington,  Ozaukee  County 
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Fig.  42.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Port  Washington 

Ozaukee  County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  43.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Saukville 
Ozaukee  County 
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Fig.  44.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Saukville,  Ozaukee 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  45.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Burlington 

Racine  County 
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Fig.  47.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Caledonia  Racine  County 
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Fig.  48.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Caledonia,  Racine 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  49.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Dover,  Racine 

County 
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Fig.  50.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Dover,  Racine 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  51.  Land  Entries,  T3,  R22E,  Town  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Racine  County 
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Fig.  52.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Mount  Pleasant 
Racine  County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  53.  Land  Entries.,  Town  of  Norway 
Racine  County 
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Fig.  54.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Norway,  Racine 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  55.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Raymond 
Racine  County 
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Fig.  56.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Raymond,  Racine 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  57.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Rochester 
Racine  County 
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Fig.  58.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Rochester,  Racine 
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Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  59.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Waterford 
Racine  County 
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Fig.  60.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Waterford,  Racine 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Fig.  61.  Land  Entries,  Town  of  Yorkvtt.ee 
Racine  County 
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Fig.  62.  Soil  Map,  Town  of  Yorkville,  Racine 

County 

Prepared  from  map  made  by  the  Soils  Division,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey 
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Heads  of  Families  Classified  According  to  Country  of  Birth 
(Upper,  1860;  lower,  1870) 
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Agriculture,  land  for,  vii-viii,  107- 
116;  history  of,  117-139. 

Albany  (N.  Y.),  resident,  216. 

Albee,  George  S.,  Wisconsin  edu¬ 
cator,  224. 

Algonquian  Indians,  characterized, 
17 ;  in  Wisconsin,  21 ;  artifacts,  25. 

Allen,  C.  H.,  conducts  teachers’  in¬ 
stitute,  236. 

Ambler,  C.  H.,  “Shipbuilding  on  the 
Ohio,”  cited,  42. 

American  party.  See  Nativist 
party. 

Americanization,  process,  84;  edu¬ 
cation  for,  183. 

Anderson,  Thomas  G.,  trader,  35. 

Anderson,  W.  E.,  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  218. 

Appleton,  water  powers,  196. 

Arkansas,  enabling  act,  62-63. 

Atwood,  Mrs.  - ,  teacher,  197. 

Australians,  marriages,  181. 

Austrians,  in  Ozaukee  County,  144- 
145,  157,  278;  Racine  County,  267; 

marriages,  178-179,  181. 

Aztalan,  mounds,  18. 

Baensch,  Emil,  cited,  158. 

Balatka,  Hans,  musical  director, 
153. 

Baltimore  (Md.),  market,  39. 

Barnes,  V.,  Wisconsin  educator, 
224. 

Barns,  Hosea,  Wisconsin  educator, 
224. 

Barrett,  Dr.  S.  A.,  archeologist,  18. 

Barry,  A.  Constantine,  school  sup¬ 
erintendent,  207;  at  teachers’  in¬ 
stitute,  212-213. 

Bay  View,  high  school,  231. 

Beauharnois,  Charles  de  la  Boische 
de,  cited,  34. 

Beger,  Richard  F.,  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  242,  245 ;  cited,  246. 

Belgians,  in  early  Wisconsin,  106; 
Ozaukee  County,  144,  157 ;  mar¬ 
riages,  178-179;  politics,  155. 

Belgium  (town),  Indians  in,  30; 
soils,  357;  population  elements. 


86-87,  95-96,  144,  167-158,  260,  310, 
392-393 ;  intermarriages,  398-399, 
402-403,  406-407 ;  land  entries,  95, 
116;  farms,  132,  277,  279,  283; 
school,  235;  politics,  143-144,  149, 
157,  167-170;  immigrants  1895- 
1905,  281. 

Beloit,  schools,  197,  248-250. 

Beloit  College,  students,  248-250. 

Beloit  News,  cited,  197. 

Bennett  law,  purpose,  246-247 ;  in 
1890  election,  169. 

Benton,  Thomas,  on  preemption  law, 
59. 

Bercovici,  Konrad,  On  New  Shores, 
cited,  148. 

Biddle,  John,  cited,  51. 

Black  Hawk  War,  effect,  46,  51. 

Blandell,  F.  H.,  teacher,  244. 

Blauvelt,  Rev.  G.  M.  I.,  Racine  res¬ 
ident,  210. 

Boerner,  Theodore,  at  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  254;  cited,  245. 

Bohemians,  in  Ozaukee  County,  145; 
Racine  County,  106,  147-149,  267- 
270,  276,  281,  288;  marriages,  176, 
178;  leaders,  148-149;  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  colleges,  249-250;  politics,  148- 
149,  156. 

Bonniwell,  Harry  V.,  Ozaukee 
County  pioneer,  232. 

Bottomley,  Edwin,  Racine  County 
pioneer,  106. 

Bowyer,  John,  Indian  agent,  35. 

Briggs,  J.  P.,  educator,  224;  at 
Racine,  225. 

Brighton  (town),  land  in,  8;  soils, 
112,  327;  population  elements,  96- 
97,  101,  146-147,  158,  272,  275, 
295,  388-389;  intermarriages,  396- 
397,  400-401,  404-405 ;  land  entries, 
97,  99,  326;  farms,  282;  politics, 
388-389;  college  students  from, 
251,  254;  immigrants  1895-1905, 
281. 

Bristol  (town),  Indian  trail  in,  24; 
soils,  111-112,  329;  population 

elements,  272,  275,  295,  388-389; 
intermarriages,  396-397,  400-401, 
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404-405;  land  entries,  328;  farms, 
282-283;  flax  raising,  133;  dairy¬ 
ing,  275;  politics,  388-389;  col¬ 
lege  students  from,  251,  256; 
immigrants  1895-1905,  281. 

Brown,  Charles  E.,  aid  acknowl¬ 
edged,  19,  23,  25-26,  33,  35. 

Brown  County,  population  1836,  65. 

Brownell,  William  J.,  History  of 
Immigration  to  the  United  States, 
cited,  85. 

Bryan,  William  Jennings,  in  elec¬ 
tion  of  1896,  167. 

Buchanan,  James,  in  election  of 
1856,  140,  150. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.),  road  to,  40;  lake 
port,  51,  127. 

Burlington  (city),  dam  at,  9. 

Burlington  (town),  soils,  371;  popu¬ 
lation  elements,  96,  266,  268,  317, 
394-395 ;  intermarriages,  398-399, 
402-403,  406-407 ;  land  entries,  99, 
370;  Catholics  in,  158,  170;  poli¬ 
tics,  143,  147,  167-168,  170,  394- 
395;  high  school,  227,  251-252; 
college  students  from,  254-255 ; 
immigrants  1895-1905,  281. 

Burrell,  Alfreda  C.,  cited,  235. 

Burt,  William  A.,  surveyor,  53-54. 

Buttles,  W.,  land  speculator,  124. 

Caledonia  (town),  soils,  113,  121- 
122,  373;  vegetation,  11;  popula¬ 
tion  elements,  96-99,  101-102,  106, 
147-148,  170,  185,  268,  270-272, 
276-277,  318,  394-395;  intermar¬ 
riages,  398-399,  402-403,  406-407; 
land  entries,  97,  372;  farm  in¬ 
comes,  135;  politics  1856-1896, 
143,  147,  167-168,  394-395;  college 
students  from,  252;  recent  immi¬ 
gration,  281,  285,  288. 

Calumet  County,  forest,  12. 

Cambria,  Welsh  in,  105. 

Camp  Randall,  in  Civil  War,  163. 

Canada,  in  glacial  period,  3;  Indian 
trade,  33. 

Canadians,  in  pioneer  Wisconsin, 
106;  Ozaukee  County,  278;  mar¬ 
riages,  175-181. 

Canals,  in  New  York,  37-39,  41;  in 
central  states,  42,  45-46.  See  also 
Internal  improvements. 

Carroll  College,  students,  248,  250. 

Cass,  Lewis,  territorial  governor,  47. 


Catholics,  in  Wisconsin  politics,  151- 
152,  155,  157,  169-170;  support 
parochial  schools,  183. 

Catlin,  John,  cited,  72-73,  76,  79. 

Cedar  Creek,  course,  5-6;  water 
powers,  9-10. 

Cedarburg  (city),  schools,  221,  237, 
243;  principal,  245;  in  election 
of  1896,  167. 

Cedarburg  (town),  river  in,  5; 
water  power,  9;  mounds,  30;  soils, 
359 ;  population  elements,  86-88, 
101,  157,  260-261,  278,  281,  311, 
392-393 ;  intermarriages,  398-399, 
402-403,  406-407 ;  land  entries, 

116,  358;  farms,  277-279,  283;  pol¬ 
itics,  145,  167,  392-393;  college 
students  from,  251,  254;  immi¬ 
grants  1895-1905,  281. 

Chamberlain,  Prof.  Thomas  C.,  map 
by,  frontispiece;  cited,  10,  115. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  agent  for,  15. 

Chicago  (Ill.),  on  Indian  trail,  24; 
in  1743,  34;  land  near,  47;  roads 
to,  45,  65,  108;  Indian  treaty  at, 
48;  immigrants  at,  64;  land  sale, 
59;  wheat  port,  127;  educational 
convention,  220;  teachers,  225. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
Company,  stockholder,  78. 

Chicago  Lake,  formation,  3.  See 
also  Michigan  Lake. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad  Company,  stockholder, 
78. 

Childs,  C.,  at  teachers’  institute,  212. 

Chippewa  Indians,  as  mound  build¬ 
ers,  19;  at  Milwaukee,  35;  sell 
lands,  48. 

Cigrand,  Peter,  teacher,  244-245. 

Civil  War,  attitude  of  foreign-born 
toward,  172;  Germans  in,  158-166; 
effects  schools,  223. 

Claiborne,  William  C.,  cited,  55. 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  in  western 
campaign,  34-35. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  in  election  of 
1892,  168. 

Clinton,  Dewitt,  “Canal  Memorial,” 
cited,  41-42. 

Columbia  County,  Welsh  in,  105. 

Cohimbus,  resident,  191. 

Congregational  Church,  members, 
185;  maintains  college,  250. 

Conley,  Patrick  Henry,  at  State 
University,  234. 
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■Connecticut,  population  1830,  38; 
emigrants  from,  271,  274-275. 

•Cornishmen,  in  Wisconsin,  156. 

Cousin,  Victor,  Report  on  State  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Prussia, 
cited,  195. 

Cox,  James,  in  election  of  1920,  169. 

Cramer,  Eliphalet,  land  speculator, 
75,  77-78. 

Cramer,  Congressman  John,  son  of,' 
77. 

Cramer,  William  E.,  Wisconsin  edi¬ 
tor,  77. 

Crane,  M.  Oveda,  aid  acknowledged, 
288;  cited,  291. 

Crawford  County,  population  1836, 
65. 

Crocker,  Hans,  Milwaukee  resident, 
188. 

Dakota  Sioux  Indians,  as  mound 
builders,  19. 

Dames,  William,  Wie  Sieht  Es  in 
Wisconsin  Aus,  cited,  89,  100. 

Dams.  See  Water  powers. 

Dane  County,  lead  miners  in,  46. 

Danes.  See  Scandinavians. 

Debs,  Eugene  V.,  in  election  of  1912, 
168-169. 

Delavan,  teachers,  212. 

Deming,  - ,  addresses  teachers’ 

institute,  213. 

Democratic  party,  in  first  constitu¬ 
tional  convention,  171 ;  in  election 
of  1856,  140-143;  1860,  144,  146- 
150,  156-157;  1864,  163-164;  1892, 
168;  1896,  167;  1912,  168-169; 
1916,  169;  1920,  169;  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  election  of  1890,  169;  1902- 
1922,  170;  Germans  in,  150-158, 
161-165,  168,  170. 

Denmark,  immigrants  from,  266- 
267. 

Denniston,  G.  E.,  land  speculator, 
124. 

Denoon  Lake,  location,  10. 

Des  Plaines  River,  course,  5-6;  land 
near,  98,  111. 

Detroit  (Mich.),  early  history,  44; 
road  to,  45;  land  office  at,  51. 

Detroit  River,  land  near,  44. 

Deutsch,  H.  J.,  Wisconsin  Politics 
in  Decade  1870  to  1880,  cited,  193. 

Devine,  J.  L.,  school  superintendent, 
229. 


Diederichs,  Joh.  Fr.,  “Letters  and 
Diary,”  cited,  89. 

Dixon,  Chief  Justice  Luther  S.,  de¬ 
cision,  192. 

Dodge,  Gov.  Henry,  makes  recom¬ 
mendation,  71. 

Dodge  County,  forest,  12;  early  set¬ 
tler,  76;  school  controversy,  234- 
235. 

Doty  Island,  location,  20. 

Doubrava,  Ferdinand  F.,  “Experi¬ 
ences  of  a  Bohemian  Emigrant 
Family,”  106,  276;  cited,  106. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  in  election  of 
1860,  144,  146,  150. 

Dover  (town),  soils,  8,  375;  popu¬ 
lation  elements,  101-102,  266,  270, 
319,  394-395;  intermarriages,  398- 
399,  402-403,  406-407;  land  entries, 
374;  Catholics  in,  170;  teachers, 
212;  politics,  167-168,  394-395;  im¬ 
migrants  1895-1905,  281. 

Draper,  Lyman  C.,  state  superin¬ 
tendent,  226. 

Draschler,  Julius,  Democracy  and 
Assimilation,  cited,  182. 

Druecker  vs.  Salomon,  in  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court,  163. 

Dutch,  in  southeastern  Wisconsin, 
81 ;  Kenosha  County,  282 ;  Ozaukee 
County,  144,  157,  289;  Racine 
County,  281;  in  Wisconsin  col¬ 
leges,  249,  256. 

Dutch  Reformed  Church,  members, 
185. 

Dutcher,  Esther,  Ozaukee  County 
resident,  278. 

Dutcher,  Timothy,  Ozaukee  County 
resident,  278. 

Dwelle,  Elisha,  surveyor,  53. 

East  Indians,  marriages,  180. 

Education,  in  early  Wisconsin,  183- 
184,  194-258;  taxes  for,  200-202, 
204,  207-208,  212,  215-217;  Ger¬ 
man  attitude  toward,  194-195, 
231-232;  Yankee  attitude,  194-195, 
222;  language  question,  184,  219- 
221,  232-242;  in  colleges,  248-258. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  visits 
Racine,  211. 

English,  characterized,  83;  emigrate 
to  United  States,  85;  Indian 
trade  with,  33-34;  in  southeastern 
Wisconsin,  81-82;  Kenosha  County, 
146,  272;  Ozaukee  County,  145, 
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232;  Racine  County,  105-108,  146, 
266-267;  marriages,  175-181;  in 
Wisconsin  politics,  146-147,  155. 

Erie  Canal,  opened,  37,  39-40;  on 
trade  route,  41;  importance,  44. 

Erie  Lake,  routes  from,  47,  51. 

Evangelical  Church,  members,  185. 

Everest,  Kate  A.  See  Levi. 

Ewing,  Sen.  Thomas,  cited,  60-61. 

Fifteenth  Wisconsin  Regiment,  in 
Civil  War,  172. 

Fish  Creek,  Indians  at,  30. 

Flag  Day,  origin,  167. 

Flett,  David  H.,  Wisconsin  educa¬ 
tor,  224. 

Flint,  Timothy,  Recollections  of  the 
Last  Ten  Years,  cited,  118. 

Floats,  defined,  59-60;  value,  61. 

Flower,  Frank  A.,  History  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  cited,  59. 

Foley,  J.  L.,  School  superintendent, 
229. 

Fond  du  Lac  County,  river  in,  5; 
forest,  12;  Welsh,  105. 

Ford,  Guy  Stanton,  sketch,  257-258. 

Ford,  Jonathan,  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  217. 

Ford,  Gov.  Thomas,  History  of  Il¬ 
linois,  cited,  43. 

Fort  Atkinson,  mounds  at,  28. 

Fort  Clark,  location,  48. 

Fort  Crawford,  on  military  road, 
109. 

Fort  Howard.  See  Green  Bay. 

Fort  Winnebago,  on  military  road, 
109. 

Forty-eighters,  in  Wisconsin  poli¬ 
tics,  144,  153-154,  166,  172. 

Foster,  G.  W.,  teacher,  232. 

Fox  Indians,  habitat,  20;  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  35. 

Fox  River,  course,  5-6,  11;  branch, 
9;  land  near,  48;  mounds,  23; 
Indians  on,  20;  Nicolet,  15;  on 
Indian  trail,  24;  shipping  on,  46- 
47. 

Frank,  John,  father,  202. 

Frank,  Michael,  advocates  free 
schools,  198-205. 

Franklin  (town),  soils,  114-115, 
343;  vegetation,  11-12,  114;  In¬ 
dian  trails,  24;  population  ele¬ 
ments,  98,  101,  303,  390-391;  in¬ 
termarriages,  175,  396-397,  400- 
401,  404-405;  land  entries,  75-76, 


342;  in  1840  census,  67;  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics,  129-130,  135 ;  farm 
incomes,  135:  politics,  1856,  146, 
388-389;  1860,  388-389;  1892,  168; 
schools,  229 ;  college  students 
from,  252,  255. 

Fredonia  (city),  resident,  242. 

Fredonia  (town),  river  in,  5;  soils,, 
361 ;  population  elements,  86,  95, 
158,  278,  312,  392-393;  intermar¬ 
riages,  398-399,  402-403,  406-407; 
land  entries,  116,  360;  farms,  277, 
279,  282-283;  school,  235;  politics, 
140,  145,  157,  167,  392-393;  immi¬ 
grants  1895-1905,  281. 

Freistadt  (Ozaukee  Co.),  settled, 
90,  94;  farms,  92-94;  school,  237. 

Fremont,  John  C.,  in  election  of 
1856,  140-150,  156. 

French,  Arthur  H.,  at  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  264. 

French,  in  early  Wisconsin,  15-16, 
81,  106;  Indian  trade,  33-35;  in 
Ozaukee  County,  144,  157;  mar¬ 
riages,  175-180;  politics,  155. 

“Friends  of  a  Free  School,”  or¬ 
ganized,  202;  member,  225. 

Galena  (Ill.),  in  lead  region,  46. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  makes  report,  39. 

Gannon,  P.  K.,  school  superintend¬ 
ent,  239. 

Genesee  River,  on  highway,  40. 

Georgia,  emigrant  from,  275. 

Germans,  characterized,  83 ;  emi¬ 
grate  to  United  States,  85;  to 
Wisconsin,  159-160,  259-260;  in 
Kenosha  County,  82,  96-98,  103- 
104,  198,  261,  272-273,  279-280, 
282;  Milwaukee  County,  90,  95-96, 
100,  103-104,  165;  Ozaukee  County, 
86-88,  90-91,  93-96,  103-104,  144, 

157- 158,  165,  260-261,  278,  281, 
289;  Racine  County,  96,  98-99, 
262-270,  279-281,  288;  as  pioneers, 
89-104,  118-119;  select  land,  91- 
94,  108;  buy  farms,  125;  raise 
rye,  132;  marriages,  173-186; 
customs,  187-193;  attitude  toward 
prohibition,  192-193;  toward  ed¬ 
ucation,  194-195;  in  language  con¬ 
troversy,  219-221,  230,  233-241,. 
244-245;  in  Wisconsin  colleges, 
249-252,  254-257;  in  Civil  War, 

158- 166,  172;  in  Wisconsin  poli¬ 
tics,  145-170,  172,  185-186. 
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Glaciation,  in  Wisconsin,  2,  109. 

Grabau,  Johannes  A.  A.,  Lutheran 
preacher,  90. 

Grafton  (village),  dams  at,  9; 
school,  237. 

Grafton  (town),  soils,  363;  Indians, 
30;  population  elements,  86-87, 
313,  392-393;  intermarriages,  398- 
399,  402-403,  406-407;  land  en¬ 
tries,  94,  116,  362;  farms,  277- 
279,  283;  politics,  140,  146,  149, 
157,  167,  392-393;  college  stu¬ 
dents  from,  251 ;  immigrants 
1895-1905,  281. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  or¬ 
ganized,  173. 

Grant  County,  lead  miners  in,  46. 

Granville  (town),  soils,  114;  popu¬ 
lation  elements,  101,  304,  390-391 ; 
intermarriages,  175,  396-397,  400- 
401,  404-405;  land  entries,  115, 
125,  344;  farm  incomes,  135;  pol¬ 
itics,  168,  390-391;  schools,  229; 
college  students  from,  252. 

Great  Lakes,  traffic  on,  41. 

Greeks,  in  Racine  County,  287. 

Greeley,  Horace,  educator,  199. 

Green  Bay  (water),  formation,  2; 
mounds  near,  19;  Nicolet  on,  15; 
Indian  lands  near,  48-50. 

Green  Bay  (city),  roads  to,  65, 
108;  trading  post,  34;  Indian 
agent,  35 ;  shipping  point,  46 ; 
merchant,  47 ;  land  office,  55,  59 ; 
early  newspaper,  56;  schools,  197, 
204. 

Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  cited,  49, 
56,  58-60,  65,  124. 

Green  County,  lead  miners  in,  46; 
Swiss  settlers,  165. 

Greenfield  (town),  Indian  trail  in, 
24;  soils,  347;  timber,  114;  pop¬ 
ulation  elements,  90,  101,  305, 
390-391 ;  intermarriages,  396-397, 
400-401,  404-405;  in  1840  census, 
67;  land  entries,  115,  346;  politics, 
168,  390-391;  schools,  229;  college 
students  from,  252. 

Guernsey,  emigrants  from,  106. 

Haas,  Carl  de,  Nordamerica,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Winlce  fur  Auswanderer, 
cited,  89. 

Hamilton  Mill,  on  Cedar  Creek,  9. 

Harding,  Warren  G.,  in  election  of 
1920,  169. 


Harrison,  Benjamin.,  in  election  of 
1892,  168. 

Hathaway,  Franklin,  “Surveying  in 
Wisconsin,”  cited,  54. 

Hathaway,  Joshua,  surveyor,  53- 
54;  papers,  54. 

Hawley  mounds,  location,  28. 

Hayward,  Elijah,  surveyor,  51. 

Heg,  Hans  Christian,  in  Wisconsin 
politics,  156. 

Heidkamp,  Adolph,  school  super¬ 
intendent,  241;  report,  242. 

Helena,  shot  tower,  47. 

Hemlock,  D.  J.,  at  State  University, 
254. 

Henni,  Archbishop  John  Martin, 
aids  settlers,  96. 

Herman,  school  controversy,  234- 
235. 

Highland,  Irish  in,  102. 

Hoard,  Gov.  William  D.,  in  election 
of  1890,  169-170. 

Holland  Purchase,  settlers  in,  39. 

Holton,  E.  D.,  Milwaukee  resident, 
216. 

Holy  Cross,  settlers,  95-96,  235. 

Honey  Creek,  college  students  from, 
252,  255. 

Hooper,  Jessie  Jack,  in  election  of 
1922,  170. 

Hooper,  S.  A.,  teacher,  244-245. 

Hope,  Olive  M.,  cited,  138-139,  280. 

Horlick’s  Dam,  location,  9. 

Horn,  Frederick  W.,  school  super¬ 
intendent,  236;  report,  237-238; 
in  politics,  157. 

Howard,  James  Corydon,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  pioneer,  58-59;  family,  231; 
cited,  132. 

Hoy,  Dr.  Philo  R.,  Racine  resident, 
210;  cited,  23. 

Hubbard,  Gurdon  S.,  land  specula¬ 
tor,  124. 

Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain  Ca¬ 
nal,  opened,  38. 

Hudson  River,  on  trade  route,  41. 

Huebschmann,  Dr.  Franz,  in  first 
constitutional  convention,  171 ;  ad¬ 
vocates  good  schools,  183. 

Hughes,  Charles  E.,  in  election  of 
1912,  169. 

Hungarians,  in  Racine  County, 
287 ;  Kenosha  County,  287 ;  mar¬ 
riages,  178,  181. 

Hustis,  John,  land  speculator,  75- 
77. 
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Hustisford,  founded,  76. 

Hutchins,  Frank,  fosters  school 
libraries,  226. 

Hyer,  N.  F.,  cited,  18. 

Illinois,  Indians  in,  48;  population 
1830,  38,  43;  land  sales,  65,  72; 
wheat  raising,  127;  internal  im¬ 
provements,  42-43,  46,  109;  needs 
teachers,  204;  emigration  from, 
270-271,  274-275. 

Illinois  River,  affluents,  5 ;  early 
traveler  on,  48. 

Indiana,  Indians  in,  48;  population 
1830,  38,  43;  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  42-43;  wheat  raising,  127; 
emigration  from,  271. 

Indians,  in  early  Wisconsin,  15-36; 
as  mound  builders,  17-33;  trails, 
23-24;  trade  with,  31-36;  treaties, 
48-49;  artifacts,  25.  See  also 
the  several  tribes. 

Internal  improvements,  in  south¬ 
eastern  Wisconsin,  126;  in  east¬ 
ern  states,  40;  effect  on  pioneer¬ 
ing,  39.  See  also  Canals  and 
Roads. 

Iowa,  roads,  109;  land  sales,  72; 
Bohemians  in,  106 ;  emigrants 
from,  275. 

Iowa  County,  lead  miners  in,  46, 
65;  Irish,  102;  in  Civil  War,  164. 

Irish,  characterized,  83,  89;  emi¬ 
grate  to  United  States,  85;  in 
southeastern  Wisconsin,  81-82 ; 
Iowa  County,  102;  Kenosha 
County,  97,  101-103,  198,  272-274; 
Milwaukee  County,  101,  103,  220, 
262;  Ozaukee  County,  85-88,  101- 
103,  184,  260,  262;  marriages, 
174-181,  185;  as  pioneers,  102-103; 
farm  owners,  280,  289;  in  Civil 
War,  172;  in  Wisconsin  colleges, 
249-252,  254-255 ;  politics,  145- 
147,  150-153,  155,  157,  172. 

Italians,  in  Kenosha  County,  287; 
Racine  County,  286-287. 

Jackson,  President  Andrew,  issues 
specie  circular,  63;  land  policy, 
64,  71. 

Jackson  mine,  discovered,  54. 

Janesville,  on  Indian  trail,  24. 

Janssen,  E.  H.,  teacher,  232. 

Jefferson  County,  forest,  12; 
mounds,  18-19;  settled,  80. 


Jersey,  emigrants  from,  106. 

Jesuits,  in  early  Wisconsin,  15. 

Johnson,  O.  M.,  “Floating  Rights  in 
Disposal  of  Public  Land,”  cited, 
59.' 

Jonas,  Carl,  Bohemian  leader,  148, 
156;  edits  newspaper,  106. 

Jonas,  Fred,  brother,  148. 

Juneau,  Solomon,  trader,  35-36. 

Karcher,  Stella,  cited,  261. 

Karesek,  Frank,  edits  Bohemian 
newspaper,  149,  156. 

Kellogg,  Amherst  W.,  at  Milwaukee 
land  sale,  80;  cited,  196. 

Kellogg,  Louise  P.,  The  French 
Regime  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
Northwest,  cited,  20,  34. 

Kellogg’s  Corners.  See  Sylvania. 

Kenosha,  mounds  at,  23;  immi¬ 
grants,  64;  population  elements, 

96,  102,  198;  lake  port,  6,  107, 
111,  126;  schools,  197-206,  210- 
212;  teachers’  meeting,  223-224; 
college  students  from,  251,  254, 
256;  in  election  of  1912,  169. 

Kenosha  County,  geography,  1-6, 
8-11,  14;  land,  vii,  65,  78,  111-112, 
327,  329,  331,  333,  335,  337,  339; 
Indian  trails,  24;  Indian  trade, 
34;  population  elements,  81-82, 
96-98,  101-103,  105,  261,  272-273, 
280,  295-302,  388-389;  intermar¬ 
riages,  177-179,  185,  396-397,  400- 
401,  404-405;  land  entries,  64,  93, 

97,  121-122,  326,  328,  330,  332, 
334,  336,  338,  340;  population 
1840,  66;  farms,  281-283;  farm 
incomes,  133-136 ;  agricultural 
statistics,  128-129,  131-132;  dairy¬ 
ing,  134-135,  137-138;  schools,  183, 
212,  214,  223,  231 ;  teachers,  225- 
226;  teachers’  meetings,  213,  222, 
230;  college  students  from,  249- 
252,  254-258;  prohibition  in,  192; 
politics,  140-143,  146-147,  149,  164, 
167-170,  396-397,  400-401,  404-405; 
recent  immigration,  281,  285,  287. 

Kenosha  Telegraph,  fosters  educa¬ 
tion,  223-225.  See  also  Southport 
Telegraph. 

Kentucky,  population  1830,  38;  emi¬ 
grants  from,  271,  274. 

Keokuk  Rapids,  location,  42. 

Kewaunee,  site,  59. 
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Kilbourn,  Byron,  land  speculator, 
75-76,  78;  school  officer,  196. 

“Kilbourn town,”  platted,  75. 

Kinderhook  (N.  Y.),  emigrants 

from,  57. 

King,  Gen.  Rufus,  Milwaukee  ed¬ 
itor,  216;  school  superintendent, 
217-218. 

Kinney,  Rev.  M.  P.,  Racine  resi¬ 
dent,  210. 

Kinnickinnic.  See  Greenfield. 

Koshkonong  Lake,  mounds  near,  17 ; 
Winnebago  Indians,  20. 

Krause,  E.  F.  L.,  Ozaukee  County 
pioneer,  90. 

Kreutzer,  A.  J.,  school  superintend¬ 
ent,  245. 

Kroncke  (von  Ahn),  George,  Ger¬ 
man  immigrant,  158;  cited,  280. 

Lacher,  J.  H.  A.,  cited,  96,  253. 

La  Crosse  County,  Welsh  in,  105. 

Ladd,  Azel  P.,  state  superintend¬ 
ent,  211-213;  papers,  205,  234- 
235. 

Lafayette  County,  lead  miners  in, 
46;  in  Civil  War,  164. 

La  Follette,  Robert  M.,  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  politics,  170. 

La  Framboise,  Joseph,  trades  with 
Indians,  35. 

Lake  (town),  soils,  114,  349;  pop¬ 
ulation  elements,  306,  390-391;  in¬ 
termarriages,  175,  396-397,  400- 
401,  404-405;  land  entries,  115, 
348;  farm  incomes,  135;  popula¬ 
tion  1840,  67;  resident,  132; 

schools,  229,  231 ;  politics,  168, 
390-391. 

Land  offices,  in  early  Wisconsin, 
59-80;  sales  at,  55,  93-94. 

Langlade,  Charles  de,  in  Wisconsin, 
34-35. 

Lapham,  Increase  A.,  archeologist, 
18;  on  Indian  mounds,  28-30,  32; 
Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  cited, 
23-24. 

Lapham  Park,  in  Milwaukee,  28. 

Lau,  Charles,  teacher,  245,  254. 

Lawrence  College,  students,  244, 
248-250. 

Lawson,  P.  V.,  cited,  20. 

Leach,  E.  W.,  cited,  206,  208,  213. 

Lead  mining,  in  southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  46,  156. 

Lee,  F.  T.,  Wisconsin  educator,  224; 


at  Oberlin  College,  225. 

Levi,  Kate  A.  Everest,  “How  Wis¬ 
consin  Came  by  Its  Large  Ger¬ 
man  Element,”  cited,  91,  101; 
“Geographical  Origin  of  German 
Immigration  to  Wisconsin,”  cited, 
101. 

Libby,  O.  G.,  “Significance  of  Lead 
and  Shot  Trade,”  cited,  46. 

Liberty,  teachers’  meeting  at,  222. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  in  election  of 
1860,  144,  146,  150,  156;  de¬ 
nounced,  161-162. 

Liquor  laws.  See  Prohibition. 

Lithuanians,  in  Racine  County,  286. 

Loomer,  Samuel,  teacher,  244. 

Lutherans,  immigrate  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  90,  185;  in  Ozaukee  County, 
158;  maintain  college,  248,  250; 
in  Wisconsin  politics,  169-170. 

Luxemburgers,  in  southeastern  Wis¬ 
consin,  82;  Ozaukee  County,  144- 
145,  157-158,  260-261,  278;  poli¬ 
tics,  155. 

Lyman,  Francis  H.,  History  of 
Kenosha  County,  cited,  202. 

MacAlister,  James,  school  super¬ 
intendent,  218. 

MacCabe,  Bolivar,  takes  Wisconsin 
census,  198. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  in  election  of 
1864,  163-164. 

McGinley,  D.  C.,  teacher,  245. 

McKinley,  Dr.  Hays,  editor,  225. 

McKinley,  William,  in  election 
of  1896,  167. 

McMynn,  John  G.,  at  Kenosha,  208; 
Racine,  204,  207,  213;  founds 
academy,  227. 

McMynn,  Marion  F.,  poem,  210-211. 

Madison,  mounds  near,  17 ;  teachers’ 
meeting  at,  213. 

Madison  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  cited, 
71,  75. 

Maine,  population  1830,  38;  emi¬ 
grants  from,  271-274. 

“Maine  law,”  explained,  192-193. 

Manitowoc,  site,  59. 

Manitowoc  River,  land  near,  50. 

Mann,  Horace,  visits  Racine,  211. 

Marietta  (O.),  settled,  40. 

Marquette  County,  Welsh  in,  105. 

Massachusetts,  roads  in,  40;  popu¬ 
lation  1830,  38;  Sunday  law,  188; 
school  law,  199;  teachers’  insti- 
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tutes,  212;  emigrants  from,  270- 
271. 

Mendota  Lake,  land  along,  57. 
Menominee  Indians,  habitat,  20;  as 
mound  builders,  19 ;  in  Milwaukee, 
35;  cede  land,  48-52,  123. 
Menomonee  River,  course,  5-6;  dam, 
9;  land  near,  113-114. 

Mequon  (town),  soils,  365;  mounds, 
30;  population  elements,  86-88, 
90-91,  96,  232,  314,  392-393;  in¬ 
termarriages,  398-399,  402-403, 

406-407;  land  entries,  81,  116,  124- 
125,  364;  farms,  132,  277,  279, 
283;  horses  in,  160;  schools,  243- 
245;  school  commissioners,  232; 
politics,  140,  145,  157-158,  167, 
392-393;  immigration  1895-1905, 
281. 

Mereness,  Newton  D.,  report,  71. 
Methodist  Church,  members,  185; 

maintains  college,  250. 

Mexican  War,  voluteers  in,  159. 
Meyer,  Balthasar  H.,  sketch,  257- 
258;  cited,  184,  242,  244-246. 

Miami  Indians,  habitat,  20. 
Michigan,  in  glacial  period,  3;  mine, 
54;  roads,  109;  land  sales,  55;  as 
a  territory,  44;  immigrants  to, 
45;  wheat  raising  in,  127;  enabl¬ 
ing  act,  62-63;  taxes,  64;  suffrage, 
152;  emigrants  from,  80,  271,  274. 
Michigan  Lake,  formation,  1-2; 
rivers  entering,  5;  land  near,  4, 
48-51;  port  on,  91.  See  also 
Chicago  Lake. 

Michilimackinac,  Indian  trade  cen¬ 
ter,  34. 

Milwaukee  (city),  location,  5,  8; 
mounds,  23,  25-28;  on  Indian 
trail,  24;  early  traders,  34-35; 
lake  port,  6,  64,  99,  107,  116,  126- 
127,  191;  immigrants  at,  58,  64, 
90;  population  elements,  198;  in¬ 
termarriages,  173-174;  road  ter¬ 
minus,  65;  in  1831,  50;  in  1834, 
123-124;  in  1850,  100;  land  sales, 
55,  64,  71-72,  74-80,  124;  settlers’ 
association,  69-74;  schools,  196- 
197,  204,  214-221 ;  language  con¬ 
troversy,  219-221,  230,  233-235; 
teacher,  245;  college  students 
from,  252,  255-257;  in  election  of 
1912,  169;  musicians  in,  188; 

breweries,  193. 

Milwaukee  (town),  soils,  351;  pop¬ 


ulation  elements,  307,  390-391; 
intermarriages,  175,  396-397,  400- 
401,  404-405;  land  entries,  124- 
125,  350;  in  1840,  67;  schools, 
229;  politics,  168,  390-391. 

Milwaukee  Advertiser,  cited,  56,  57, 
59,  68-69,  71-72,  75. 

Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Rail¬ 
road,  promoter,  75. 

Milwaukee  and  Rock  River  Canal, 
projected,  75,  126. 

Milwaukee  Commercial  Herald 
cited,  215.  ’ 

Milwaukee  County,  geography,  4-6, 
8-9,  13-14;  soils,  113-115,  343,  345, 
351,  353,  355;  mounds, 
23;  Indian  trade,  34;  population 
elements,  81-82,  90-96,  98-100,  103, 
159,  165,  262,  264,  303-309,  390- 
391;  intermarriages,  175,  178,  180, 
396  397,  400-401,  404-405;  surveys, 
125;  land  entries,  60,  64,  75-80,  93,’ 
342,  344,  346,  348,  350,  352,  354- 
population  1836,  65;  1840,  66-68- 
canal  grant,  126;  settlers’  asso¬ 
ciation,  69-74;  farms,  vii-viii,  289; 
agricultural  statistics,  129-133  • 

o"To“eS’  133-135;  schools’, 
214,  229-231;  institutes,  230;  col- 

o£eo^Ude,ntS  from’  249-250,  252, 
255-257;  legislators  from,  185; 
prohibition  in,  192-193;  in  Civil 
War,  163-164;  politics,  143,  145- 
146,  149-150,  164,  167-169,  390-391. 

Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin,  pub¬ 
lisher,  77. 

Milwaukee  Public  Museum,  curator, 
18. 

Milwaukee  River,  course,  5-6;  land 
f’  50>  59-60,  93,  114,  116, 
123-124;  mounds,  23;  water 
powers,  8-10,  91,  94,  124. 

MW£U-Uk162  SeeioU’  °PPoses  Civil 

Milwaukee  Sentinel,  editor,  216- 
cited,  71,  78,  215. 

Mineral  Point,  land  office  at,  55, 
61,  75;  schools,  197. 

Minnesota,  mounds,  19;  immigrants 
to,  276;  emigrants  from,  270. 

Mississippi  River,  mounds  near,  17; 
valley,  47-48;  navigation,  41-42; 
trade  on,  46. 

Missouri,  population  1830,  38;  land 
sales,  72. 
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Mitchell,  Alexander,  financial  pion¬ 
eer,  78. 

Moeck,  Arthur  Henry,  Intermar¬ 
riages  in  Milwaukee,  cited,  182. 

Mohawk  River,  on  highway,  40. 

Monroe  County,  Welsh  in,  105. 

Moore,  John  M.,  cited,  52. 

Mounds,  in  Wisconsin,  17,  21-31. 

Mount  Pleasant  (town),  river  in, 
6;  land,  10,  122;  soils,  113,  377; 
population  elements,  104-105,  262- 
265,  277,  320,  394-395;  intermar¬ 
riages,  398-399,  402-403,  406-407; 
land  entries,  97,  376;  teachers, 
212;  politics,  167,  394-395;  recent 
immigration,  281,  285-287. 

Mullett,  John,  surveyor,  45. 

Munster  (Germany),  emigrants 
from,  158. 

National  Road,  discussed,  39. 

Nativist  party,  characterized,  151- 
152;  declines,  155. 

Nebraska,  Bohemians  in,  106,  276. 

Nelson,  William,  land  speculator, 
75,  77. 

New  England,  population  1820,  38; 
1830,  37 ;  fosters  education,  194- 
195,  200;  emigrants  from,  80,  121, 
198. 

New  Glarus,  dairying  in,  138. 

New  Hampshire,  population  1830, 
38;  emigrants  from,  271. 

New  Jersey,  emigrants  from,  275. 

New  Orleans  (La.),  western  mar¬ 
ket,  37,  39,  58;  inadequacy  of,  42. 

New  West,  immigrants  to,  39-40. 

New  York  (city),  market,  39,  41; 
for  lead,  46. 

New  York  (state),  Indian  trade 
with,  33;  population  1820,  38; 
1830,  37;  canals,  37,  39-40,  126; 
wheat  raising,  126-127 ;  fosters 
education,  194,  200;  teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes,  212-213;  emigrants  from, 
57-58,  65,  80-82,  121,  198,  270-271, 
274-276,  278. 

Newberry,  W.,  land  speculator,  124. 

Newport  (Ind.),  location,  47-48. 

Newspapers,  in  early  Wisconsin,  56. 

Nicolet,  Jean,  visits  Wisconsin,  15, 

20. 

Ninth  Wisconsin  Regiment,  in  Civil 
War,  172. 

Normal  schools,  in  early  Wisconsin, 
223. 


North  Dakota,  Bohemians  in,  106. 

North  West  Fur  Company  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  post,  35. 

Northwestern  University  (Water- 
town),  Lutheran  college,  248;  stu¬ 
dents,  249-250. 

Norway  (town),  lake  in,  8;  soils, 
8,  11,  113,  379;  population  ele¬ 
ments,  104,  146,  266,  270,  288, 
321,  394-395;  intermarriages,  398- 
399,  402-403,  406-407;  land  en¬ 
tries,  378;  farms,  288;  teachers, 
212;  politics,  167,  394-395;  im¬ 
migration  1895-1905,  281. 

Norwegians.  See  Scandinavians. 

Oak  Creek  (town),  soils,  114-115, 
353;  population  elements,  98,  101, 
308,  390-391 ;  intermarriages,  175, 
396-397,  400-401,  404-405;  land 
entries,  352;  schools,  229;  college 
students  from,  252,  255-256;  poli¬ 
tics,  168,  390-391. 

Ogden,  W.  B.,  land  speculator,  124. 

Ohio,  roads,  109;  population  1830, 
38,  43;  internal  improvements,  42- 
43,  126;  wheat  raising,  126-127; 
emigrants  from,  80,  121,  270-271, 
274-275. 

Ohio  Canal,  engineer,  54. 

Ohio  River,  traffic  on,  42. 

Old  Lutherans,  in  Ozaukee  County, 
81.  See  also  Lutherans. 

Old  West,  emigrants  from,  39-40. 

Oshkosh  State  Normal  School,  pres¬ 
ident,  224;  students,  243. 

Ostrander,  Levi,  Ozaukee  County 
settler,  232. 

Ottawa  Indians,  at  Milwaukee,  35 ; 
sell  land,  48. 

Ozaukee  County,  geography,  1,  4-6, 
8-9,  13-14;  soils,  115-116,  357,  359, 
361,  363,  365,  367,  369;  vegeta¬ 
tion,  12;  mounds,  23;  Indian 
trade,  34;  population  elements, 
81-82,  86-91,  93-96,  101-104,  144- 
145,  157-160,  165,  260-262,  277-279, 
281,  310-316,  392-393;  intermar¬ 
riages,  177-180,  182,  398-399,  402- 
403,  406-407 ;  land  entries,  60,  64, 
116,  356,  358,  360,  362,  364,  366, 
368;  in  1840  census,  66-68;  early 
mills,  10;  farms,  vii-viii,  277-279, 
282-284;  agricultural  statistics, 
129-132;  farm  incomes,  133-136; 
dairying,  135,  137-138;  schools. 
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214,  221,  231-247 ;  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings,  241;  salaries,  242-244;  col¬ 
lege  students  from,  249-258;  in 
Civil  War,  160-164;  resident,  167; 
politics,  140-145,  149,  157,  163, 
167-170,  392-393;  legislators  from, 
185;  prohibition  in,  192;  recent 
immigration,  281,  285,  289. 

Panic  of  1837,  effects,  65-66,  71. 

Paris  (town),  soils,  98,  111,  331; 
timber,  11;  Indian  trails,  24;  pop¬ 
ulation  elements,  96-97,  105,  272, 
275,  297,  388-389;  intermarriages, 
396-397,  400-401,  404-405;  land 
entries,  97,  330;  farms,  283;  Cath¬ 
olics  in,  158;  teachers,  212,  224; 
college  students  from,  251;  poli¬ 
tics,  167-168,  388-389;  recent  im¬ 
migration,  281. 

Parker,  David  W.,  Calendar  of  Pa¬ 
pers  in  Washington  Archives  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  cited,  51. 

Patzer,  Prof.  C.  E.,  aid  acknowl¬ 
edged,  205;  Public  Education  in 
Wisconsin,  cited,  208,  215. 

Peck,  George  W.,  in  election  of 
1890,  169-170. 

Pennoyer,  Alice,  at  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  254. 

Pennsylvania,  population  1820,  38; 
1830,  37;  wheat  raising,  126;  in¬ 
ternal  improvements,  40-41,  51; 
emigrants  from,  80,  121,  270,  274- 
275. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.),  market,  39; 
school  superintendent,  218;  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition,  219. 

Pickard,  J.  C.,  school  superintend¬ 
ent,  218. 

Pickard,  Josiah  L.,  state  superin¬ 
tendent,  237,  239;  “Experiences 
of  a  Wisconsin  Educator,”  cited, 
213. 

Pike.  See  Somers. 

Pike  River,  course,  5-6 ;  naviga¬ 
tion,  8;  land  near,  98. 

Pishtaka  River.  See  Fox  River. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.),  settlers  near,  39. 

Pleasant  Prairie  (town),  soils,  333; 
timber,  10;  Indian  trail,  24;  pop¬ 
ulation  elements,  105,  272,  298, 
388-389 ;  intermarriages,  396-397, 
400-401,  404-405;  land  entries,  97, 
332;  agriculture,  137,  281,  283; 


dairying,  275-276;  school,  224; 
post  office  for,  251;  politics,  169, 
388-389;  recent  immigration,  281, 
287. 

Plymouth,  high  school,  221. 

Polanders,  in  Kenosha  County,  287 ; 
Ozaukee  County,  144,  289;  Racine 
County,  286-287 ;  marriages,  177. 

Pomeroy,  F.  C.,  school  superintend¬ 
ent,  218. 

Port  Washington  (city),  site,  30; 
lake  port,  107,  116,  126;  residents, 
244-245;  schools,  237,  243;  teach¬ 
ers’  meeting,  236;  college  students 
from,  251;  draft  riot,  163. 

Port  Washington  (town),  river  in, 
5;  soils,  367;  population  elements, 
86,  95-96,  104,  278,  315,  392-393; 
intermarriages,  398-399,  402-403, 
406-407;  land  entries,  366;  farms, 
277-279,  283;  politics,  140,  145, 
167,  169-170,  392-393;  recent  im¬ 
migration,  281. 

Porter,  Jephtha,  Wisconsin  pion¬ 
eer,  65. 

Portuguese,  marriages,  176. 

Potawatomi  Indians,  habitat,  20;  as 
mound  builders,  19;  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  35;  sell  land,  48. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  trading  town,  65. 

Prairie  Farmer,  cited,  220. 

Preemption,  in  Wisconsin,  59-60, 
71;  abolished,  63,  68. 

Presbyterian  Church,  members,  185; 
maintains  college,  250. 

Prohibition,  in  early  Wisconsin, 
192-193. 

Quaife,  M.  M.  (ed.),  An  English 
Settler  in  Pioneer  Wisconsin, 
cited,  106. 

Quebec  (Canada),  Champlain  at. 


Racine  (city),  mounds,  23;  on  In¬ 
dian  trail,  24;  lake  port,  6,  99, 
107,  126;  immigrants  at,  64;  pop¬ 
ulation  elements,  96,  102,  105-106, 
262;  in  1840  census,  66-68;  early 
newspaper,  57;  schools,  197,  203, 
206-212,  227,  249-250,  252;  teacher, 
225;  teachers’  meetings,  212-213; 
college  students  from,  254-255; 
politics,  143,  148,  168. 

Racine  (town),  election  of  1856, 143. 
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Racine  Advocate,  cited,  206,  210, 
276. 

Racine  Argus,  cited,  74. 

Racine  College,  trains  teachers,  227 ; 
students,  248,  249-250,  252. 

Racine  County,  geography,  1,  3-6, 
8-11,  14;  soils,  65,  111,  113,  371, 
373,  375,  377,  379,  381,  383,  385, 
387 ;  mounds,  23-25 ;  Indian  trade, 
34;  population  elements,  81-82, 
92-93,  96-98,  101-106,  262-270,  276, 
279-281,  317-325,  394-395;  inter¬ 
marriages,  176,  178,  181,  185,  398- 
399,  402-403,  406-407 ;  in  1840  cen¬ 
sus,  66-67;  land  entries,  13,  121- 
122,  370,  372,  374,  376,  378,  380, 
382,  384,  386;  speculation,  64; 
farms,  vii,  282-283;  agricultural 
statistics,  128-129,  131;  farm  in¬ 
comes,  133-136;  dairying,  135, 
138;  public  schools,  183,  213-214, 
227-230;  teachers’  institutes,  213, 
230;  college  students  from,  249- 
250,  252,  254-256,  258;  territorial 
representative  from,  200;  prohi¬ 
bition  in,  192;  politics,  140-143, 
147-149,  164,  167-170,  394-395; 

emigrants  from,  108;  recent  im¬ 
migration,  281,  286-287. 

Racine  Journal-News,  cited,  208, 
213. 

Racine  Times-Call,  cited,  206. 

Radin,  Paul,  “The  Winnebago 
Tribe,”  cited,  19,  21-22,  31. 

Randall,  Gov.  Alexander  W.,  calls 
for  volunteers,  161-162. 

Randall,  Francis,  Milwaukee  resi¬ 
dent,  216. 

Randall  (town),  lakes,  8;  soils,  112, 
335;  population  elements,  261, 
272,  299,  388-389;  intermarriages, 
391-397,  400-401,  404-405;  Cath¬ 
olics  in,  158;  land  entries,  334; 
farms,  282-283;  politics,  388-389; 
recent  immigration,  281. 

Rate  bill,  in  Milwaukee,  216-217. 

Raymond  (town),  soils,  113,  381; 
timber,  11;  Indian  trail,  24;  pop¬ 
ulation  elements,  266,  269-271, 

276-277,  322,  394-395;  intermar¬ 
riages,  398-399,  402-403,  406-407 ; 
land  entries,  122,  380;  farms,  276, 
288;  teachers,  212;  politics,  167, 
394-395;  recent  immigration,  281. 

Red  Bird,  Winnebago  chief,  19. 


Reichert,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Ozaukee  County 
resident,  .242,  244-246. 

Reinsch,  Paul  Samuel,  sketch,  257. 

Republican  party,  in  election  of 
1856,  140-143;  1860,  144,  146-150, 
156-157;  1864,  163-164;  1892,  168, 
1896,  167;  1912,  168-169;  1916, 
169;  1920,  169;  in  Wisconsin 

election  of  1890,  169;  1902-1922, 
170. 

Revolutionary  War,  Wisconsin  In¬ 
dians  in,  34. 

Rhode  Island,  population  1830,  38. 

Richards,  Griffith,  Racine  County 
pioneer,  105. 

Richland  County,  settlers,  108. 

Roads,  in  eastern  United  States, 
40;  location,  108-109.  See  also 
Internal  improvements. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.),  wheat  port,  127, 

Rochester  Gem,  cited,  120. 

Rochester  (Wis.),  dam  at,  9;  on 
Indian  trail,  24;  school,  271. 

Rochester  (town),  soils,  383;  pop¬ 
ulation  elements,  105-106,  265-266, 
323,  394-395;  intermarriages,  398- 
399,  402-403,  406-407;  land  en¬ 
tries,  382;  teachers,  212;  college 
students  from,  252,  255;  politics, 
167,  394-395;  recent  immigration, 
281. 

Rock  County,  settlers,  80. 

Rock  River,  Winnebago  Indians 
near,  20;  mounds,  17;  road,  65; 
land,  52,  80;  Germans  on,  159. 

Rodolf,  Theodore,  Wisconsin  pio¬ 
neer,  61. 

Roeseler,  John,  papers  cited,  95, 
158,  245,  280. 

Rohr,  Heinrich  von,  colonization 
agent,  90. 

Rood,  S.  L.,  Milwaukee  resident, 
217. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  in  election 
of  1912,  168-169. 

Root  River,  course,  5-6,  8-9;  land 
near,  12,  98,  114;  Indians,  33; 
mounds,  23-24. 

Royce,  Charles  C.,  Indian  Land 
Cessions  in  the  United  States, 
cited,  48. 

Russians,  in  Kenosha  County,  287; 
Ozaukee  Country,  289;  Racine 
Country,  286;  marriages,  180. 

Ryan,  Judge  Edward  G.,  cited,  162. 
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St.  Louis  (Mo.),  merchants,  46. 
Salem  (town),  land,  8,  11,  112,  337; 
population  elements,  272,  274-275, 
280-281,  300,  388-389;  intermar¬ 
riages,  396-397,  400-401,  404-405; 
land  entries,  336;  farms,  282; 
dairying,  275;;  village  in,  222; 
high  school,  255;  college  students 
from,  251,  254,  256-258;  politics, 
388-389;  report  on,  139. 

Salomon,  Edward,  Wisconsin  gov¬ 
ernor,  154. 

Sauk  Creek,  course,  5-6;  naviga¬ 
tion,  8;  road  to,  65. 

Sauk  Indians,  habitat,  20;  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  35;  on  war  path,  51. 
Saukville  (town),  soils,  369; 
mounds,  30;  population  elements, 
86,  88,  101,  278,  316,  392-393;  in¬ 
termarriages,  398-399,  402-403, 

406-407 ;  land  entries,  124-125, 
368;  farms,  277-278,  283;  college 
students  from,  251;  politics,  145, 
167,  392-393;  recent  immigration, 
281. 

Scandinavians,  characterized,  83-84; 
in  southeastern  Wisconsin,  81; 
Dane  County,  104;  Kenosha 
County,  282;  Milwaukee  County, 
146;  Ozaukee  County,  104,  145, 
'278;  Racine  County,  104,  266-270, 
276,  280-281,  288;  Rock  County, 
104;  marriages,  175,  177-181;  in 
Wisconsin  politics,  146,  156,  170; 
in  Civil  War,  172;  in  Wisconsin 
colleges,  249-250,  254-256. 

Schafer,  Joseph,  “Epic  of  a  Plain 
Yankee  Family,”  cited,  59;  His¬ 
tory  of  Agriculture  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  cited,  11,  80,  105,  113,  127, 
276,  282;  “Origin  of  Wisconsin’s 
Free  School  System,”  cited,  199; 
“Prohibition  in  Early  Wisconsin,” 
cited,  193;  Town  Studies  I,  cited, 
102,  107,  138;  “Yankee  and  Teu¬ 
ton  in  Wisconsin,”  cited,  11,  92; 
“Yankee  Land  Speculator  in  Pio¬ 
neer  Wisconsin,”  cited,  62. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  journey,  47- 
48;  Travels  in  the  Central  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  Valiev, 
cited,  33. 

Schools.  See  Education. 

Schurz,  Carl,  statesman,  154. 

Scotch,  characterized,  83 ;  in  pio¬ 
neer  Wisconsin,  81,  106;  Racine 


County,  266-267;  marriages,  174- 
181;  in  Wisconsin  politics,  155. 
Scott,  William  F.,  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  243. 

Scrip,  in  land  purchases,  60-61. 
Searing,  Edward,  state  superin¬ 
tendent,  220-221. 

Settlers’  associations,  in  early  Wis¬ 
consin,  69-71. 

Seventeenth  Wisconsin  Regiment,  in 
Civil  War,  172. 

Sheboygan,  site,  59;  trail  to,  65. 
Sheboygan  County,  land,  4,  12;  high 
school,  221. 

Sholes,  C.  Latham,  cited,  205. 

Sibley,  Sylvester,  surveyor,  53. 
Sioux  Indians,  characterized,  17; 

as  mound  builders,  19. 

Sizer,  Jason  L.,  teacher,  244. 
Skinner,  Alanson,  Material  Culture 
of  the  Menomini,  cited,  31. 
Slaughter,  W.  B.,  land  speculator, 
124. 

Slavie,  editor,  106,  149. 

Smith,  E.  R.,  high  school  principal, 
227 , 

Smith,  George,  land  speculator,  75, 
78-79,  123. 

Smith  law,  described,  192. 

Socialists,  in  election  of  1912,  169. 
Soils,  in  southeastern  Wisconsin, 
110-116.  See  also  soil  maps  for 
the  various  towns,  in  Appendix. 
Somers  (town),  soils,  98,  339;  tim¬ 
ber,  10;  population  elements,  96- 
97,  272,  274,  301,  388-389 ;  inter¬ 
marriages,  396-397,  400-401,  404- 
405;  land  entries,  97,  338;  farms, 
281-283;  wheat  raising,  128; 
dairying,  275;  farm  incomes,  134, 
137 ;  school,  223-224 ;  college  stu¬ 
dents  from,  251;  politics,  388-389; 
recent  immigration,  281,  287. 

South  Dakota,  Bohemians  in,  106. 
South  Milwaukee,  dam  at,  9. 
Southport.  See  Kenosha. 

Southport  American,  cited,  202,  205. 
Southport  Telegraph,  editor,  198; 
cited,  200,  202,  205.  See  also 
Kenosha  Telegraph. 

Speculation,  in  Wisconsin  lands,  59- 
64,  69,  72-79,  123. 

Spence,  W.  G.,  Wisconsin  educator, 
224. 

Spurr,  H.,  teacher,  202. 
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'Stambaugh,  Major  S.  C.,  commis¬ 
sioner  to  Menominee  Indians,  49; 
report,  50-51. 

State  Highway  19,  route,  109. 

Stearns,  J.  W.,  edits  Columbian 
History  of  Education  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  196. 

Strickland,  Daniel,  Ozaukee  County 
settler,  232. 

Strong,  Marshall  M.,  cited,  206-207. 

Strong,  Moses  M.,  papers,  73;  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Territory  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  from  1836  to  1848,  cited,  55. 

Surveying,  in  early  Wisconsin,  52- 
55. 

Sutton,  — ,  in  lawsuit,  191. 

Swedes.  See  Scandinavians. 

Swiss,  in  early  Wisconsin,  106; 
Ozaukee  County,  145;  marriages, 
175,  178-181. 

Sylvania,  teachers’  institute  at,  213. 

Taft,  William  H.,  in  election  of 
1912,  168-169. 

Taxes,  in  early  Wisconsin,  61-63, 
64;  Ozaukee  County,  236;  for 
schools,  200-202,  204,  207-208,  212, 
215-217. 

Teachers’  Journal,  cited,  236. 

Tennessee,  population  1830,  38. 

Thiensville,  Indians  at,  30;  dam,  9; 
school,  237. 

Thompson,  John  Giffin,  The  Rise 
and  Decline  of  the  Wheat  Grow¬ 
ing  Industry  in  Wisconsin,  cited, 
127. 

Thorkelson,  Halsten  Joseph  Ber- 
ford,  sketch,  258. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold,  edits  Jesuit 
Relations,  15. 

Tichigan  Lake,  location,  8. 

Tomlinson,  Julius,  Ozaukee  County 
resident,  132. 

Trier  (Germany),  emigrants  from, 
158. 

Trottman,  James,  at  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  254. 

Turner,  Frederick  Jackson,  “The 
Character  and  Influence  of  the 
Indian  Trade  in  Wisconsin,”  cited, 
32-33. 

Tweedy,  John  H.,  letter  to,  188. 

Twin  Lakes,  location,  8. 

Two  Rivers,  site,  59. 

Union  Grove,  college  students 
from,  252,  254-255. 


Union  Pacific  Railway,  lands  near, 
276. 

United  States,  immigration  to,  84- 
85;  in  1830  census,  37;  buys  In¬ 
dian  lands,  48;  establishes  land 
offices,  59 ;  land  laws,  61-63 ;  opens 
lands  for  sale,  73. 

United  States  General  Land  Office, 
commissioner,  52;  deputy  survey¬ 
ors  general,  53-54;  records,  71. 

Upham,  Helen,  teacher,  232. 

Usher,  Ellis  B.,  Wisconsin,  Its 
Story  and  Biography,  cited,  54. 

Van  Buren,  President  Martin,  land 
policy,  64,  71. 

Vanderpoel,  Congressman  A.,  visits 
Wisconsin,  57. 

Van  Doren,  D.,  Milwaukee  resident, 

220. 

Vermont,  population  1830,  38; 

wheat  raising,  126-127;  emigrants 
from,  80,  198,  271,  275. 

Vieau,  Jacques,  trader,  35. 

Vieau,  Josette,  married,  35. 

Vliet,  Garret,  surveyor,  53-54. 

Vliet,  John  B.,  “The  Story  of  a 
Wisconsin  Surveyor,”  cited,  54. 

Wabash  River,  travelers  on,  47. 

Wales  (Waukesha  Co.),  settled,  105. 

Walker,  George  H.,  land  speculator, 
59. 

Walker,  Martin  O.,  land  speculator, 
75,  78. 

Wallrich,  Michael  J.,  at  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  254. 

Walworth  County,  settlers,  80; 
teachers,  212. 

Warner,  Dwight  McL,  aid  acknowl¬ 
edged,  287. 

Washington  County,  rivers,  5;  tim¬ 
ber,  12;  in  1840  census,  66;  popu¬ 
lation  elements,  82,  160;  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics,  129;  schoolhouses, 
214;  prohibition,  192;  in  Civil 
War,  161-164. 

Water  powers,  in  southeastern  Wis¬ 
consin,  8-10. 

Waterford  (city),  dam  at,  9. 

Waterford  (town),  lake  in,  8;  soils, 
385;  population  elements,  266-267, 
270,  324,  394-395;  intermarriages, 
398-399,  402-403,  406-407;  land 
entries,  384;  politics,  167,  394-895; 
recent  immigration,  281. 
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Watertown,  colleges  at,  250,  253. 

Waubeka,  Indian  chief,  30. 

Waubeka,  village,  30;  dam  at,  9; 
residents,  244. 

Waubesee  Lake,  location,  9-10. 

Waukesha,  on  Indian  trail,  24. 

Waukesha  County,  rivers,  5;  timber, 
12;  settlers,  80;  population  1840, 
66;  Welsh  in,  105. 

Waushara  County,  Welsh  in,  105. 

Wauwatosa  (city),  high  school,  231. 

Wauwatosa  (town),  soils,  114,  355; 
timber,  114-115;  population  ele¬ 
ments,  101,  262,  309,  390-391;  in¬ 
termarriages,  175,  396-397,  400- 
401,  404-405;  land  entries,  115, 
125,  354;  agricultural  statistics, 
129-130,  135;  schools,  229;  college 
students  from,  252,  255-256;  in 
lawsuit,  191;  politics,  146,  168, 
390-391. 

Webber,  Robert,  at  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  254. 

Webster,  Daniel,  buys  western 
lands,  77. 

Webster,  Fletcher,  land  dealer,  77. 

Weiler,  J.,  Ozaukee  County  pioneer, 
96. 

Wells,  Daniel  Jr.,  land  speculator, 
124. 

Welsh,  characterized,  83;  in  south¬ 
eastern  Wisconsin,  81 ;  Kenosha 
County,  146,  272-274;  Racine 

County,  104-105,  265;  marriages, 
174,  176-178,  180-181;  as  musi¬ 
cians,  188;  in  Wisconsin  colleges, 
249-250,  256;  in  Wisconsin  poli¬ 
tics,  155. 

West,  Edward,  opens  school,  196, 
214;  sketch,  196. 

West,  George  A.,  cited,  23-24. 

West  Bend,  resident,  242;  draft 
riot,  163. 

West  Indians,  marriages,  178. 

Westphalia  (Germany),  emigrants 
from,  158. 

Wheatland  (town),  soils,  112,  341; 
population  elements,  96,  272,  275, 
302,  388-389;  intermarriages,  396- 
397,  400-401,  404-405;  Catholics 
in,  158;  land  entries,  97,  99,  340; 
farms,  283;  farm  incomes,  134- 
135;  politics,  168,  388-389;  college 
students  from,  251;  recent  immi¬ 
gration,  281. 


Whig  party,  characterized,  150,  155  ; 
attitude  toward  immigrants,  151; 
in  first  constitutional  convention, 
171. 

White  River,  dam  in,  9. 

Whitewater  State  Normal  School,, 
students,  248-249;  graduates,  241. 

Whitney,  Daniel,  at  Green  Bay,  47. 

Whiton,  Edward  V.,  territorial  leg¬ 
islator,  189. 

Wilmot,  dam  at,  9. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  in  election  of 
1912,  168-169. 

Wind  Lake,  location,  8;  dam,  9. 

Winnebago  County,  Welsh  in,  105. 

Winnebago  Indians,  habitats,  20;, 
as  mound  builders,  19,  25;  at 
Milwaukee,  35;  treaties  with,  48; 
characterized,  17,  21,  32. 

Winnebago  Lake,  Indians  near,  20; 
Germans,  159. 

Winslow,  H.  G.,  Racine  resident,. 

210. 

Wisconsin,  geography,  1-10;  vege¬ 
tation  map,  frontispiece;  water 
powers,  8-10;  soils,  109-116;  In¬ 
dians,  16-36,  48-51 ;  Nicolet  visits, 
20;  American  settlement,  56-82; 
early  immigrants  to,  83-106;  pop¬ 
ulation  elements,  144-166,  168, 

170,  259-284;  intermarriages  in,. 
173-182;  lead  mining,  46,  156; 
early  surveys,  52-55;  land  sales, 
55,  59-80,  93-94;  farm  lands, 

107-116;  agriculture,  117-139; 
wheat  raising,  126-132;  dairying, 
134-135,  137-138,  275-276;  internal 
improvements,  126;  territorial  leg¬ 
islator,  189;  early  educational  his¬ 
tory,  194-258;  Sunday  laws,  189- 
192;  prohibition,  192;  recent  im¬ 
migration,  285-291.  See  also  the 
various  counties  and  towns. 

Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  organized,  78; 
owns  land,  79. 

Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission, 
member,  257. 

Wisconsin  River,  mounds  near,  17; 
Indians,  20,  48;  shipping  on,  46- 
47. 

Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  report,  131. 

Wisconsin  State  Archeological  Soci¬ 
ety,  work,  31. 
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Wisconsin  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  organized,  213. 

Wisconsin  State  University,  stud¬ 
ents,  248-249,  251-258;  professors, 
257;  business  manager,  258. 

Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  justices, 
189,  192;  decision,  191-192. 

Woodman,  Cyrus,  land  dealer,  61. 


Yorkville  (town),  soils,  98, 113, 122, 
387;  Indian  trail,  24;  population 
elements,  264,  267,  270,  325,  394- 
395;  intermarriages,  398-399,  402- 
403,  406-407;  land  entries,  386; 
teachers,  212;  politics,  167,  394- 
395;  recent  immigration,  281. 
Young,  Sam  R.,  cited,  61. 
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